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Publi ic Afairs—Riſe of the Separation 725 
Wilkinſon and John 8 a lau, EE — 
They endeavour to form a Party, and cauſe a 
Dic fun in Weſtmoreland. Friend. that 
County refer the Matter to ſome Frie 4. the 
neighbouring Countier, who give Judgment 
e 3 Authors of the Separation —Mhich is 
The Bu by a general Meeting at Drawell— 
15 4 7 457 Separation brought before 

f 4, Miting — William Penn writes upon 
44 * Subject. — Robert Barclay publiſhes his 
Anarchy of the . ich draws yes 
2 4 the Calumny 2 the Party.—William 

| advocate of their Cau e"Publiſe a als 
1 the Fe of The Gitte Quaker.— 


12 Thomas Elwood 27 George Whitehead reply 
' _ thereto—William  Rogers's . 2 to the 
yearly, Meeting Gas A, 


15 reſlon of the country wont” nd all vx 
pr Ove 1 555 wet 


15 
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N AP. bounds of 4 ion; a 

XY invaſion of religious liberty in the oppreſſive 

— perſecution of diſſenters, the whole power of 
1663. the nation being wreſted by the executive part 
of the government without controul, the civil 
liberties and peculiar privileges of the ſubjects 

were not left uninfringed by the hand of arbi- 

trary ſway. After the violence committed on 

the citizens of London, by extorting their 

charter into the king's hands, the other corpo- 

rations were 22 upon to deliver up theirs, 

and accept ſuch others as the court would 

grant; for after the city of London had been 

0bliged" to ſubmit, it ſeemed in vain for any 
other to withſtand a power too abſolute to be 
controuled. But although the ardor of oppoſi- 
tion was damped, it was not extinguiſhed, but 

lay as embers ſmothered in the aſhes, ready to 

burſt into a flame, whenever it ſhould- find 
© Many of the country party, and particular! 

their 5 viewin 22 Ban e 

* the arbitrary pr ings of government, and 
conſidering the liberty and 8 | 
ject as lying at the 5 mercy, th 


uiſite that ſome ures ſhould be taken for 
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| for beſides the violent 


of the fub- 1 
ought" it re- 


the preſervation thereof, to which (it's like) To 


they ſtill thought the exclufion of the Duke of 
York neceffary, and for this purpoſe they held 


| ſeveral conſultations, of which information being 


taken up, tried, and executed for a plot againſt 


the King and the Duke of York, the principal 


325 of whom was Lord Ruſſel, ſon of the Earl of 


ion 


re a determined zeal 
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given to government, ſeveral perſons were 
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is thought by many to have fallen a ſacriſice to e A Pg 
the reſentment of the court, and that the . * 
of high treaſon was not legally proved againſt os 
him; much leſs Ie en Al gernon — Eg; 1683, 
who: Ty loſt his life a icaffold, on account 
of the lame plot. ttz 15 een 
The of this- lot, need it us; 
- and the executions con uent thereto, 1: gave” 
new occaſiom of exultation to the court party, 
and ſtren gthened the hands of the governnient 
and — . yn both by weaken⸗ 
ing the oppoſite party, and by furniſhing 4 
plauſible pretext for rigorous meaſures under 
the maſk of vigilance 9 the public ſeeurity, 
and guarding againſt plots. Through the ran. 
cour- of party-prejudice the diſſenters in general 
were, by the reig grung party, repreſent 45 
bols and plotters, renewed occaſion taken 
from thenoe- to proceed againſt them with freſh- 
vigour; and the Quakers - - amongſt the reſt ſuf - 
fering under the weight of additional oppreſ-* 
ſion, and thinking iſelves called upon to 
take away the — 2 ſought againſt them, by 
exculpating their ſociety from any concern in 
plotting) or acting againſt. reins Fe 
the fol _ _—_— 7 Pb ber eee MO 
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0 The humble addfeſs of thi People emen 
we e en called * 1 


4 1 1 * | * 
1 


es. ff 'Oh King, „ EE... 
be king of kings. and lord of ch oats 
4 earth incline thy heart to do that which is 
« quſt and 5 in his ſi ght, and to make 
10 uch clear and equal diſtinQions, as that the 
5 . 


6 


8 may not ſuffer in 


XV. 4 guilty, that it may ever redound to thy honour. 
wy «and 


1689. «fort. 


4-20 the Divine Majeſty, and the alf 


4 


devil and darkneſs; having 
& Jearned of Chriſt g 4 our Lord, by his light 


"> $27 cared followers. or our N 


7 ns TORT 07 Ta © 7 
any cad for: the 


lafety, — eee e 


Our innocency, love and dein to 
„ perſon and the government, that God 54 
“ committed to thee, no mn AN in this our 


| % humble addreſs and plication. 


4: Whereas the late againſt the king; and 


«his brother the Da of 7 York, &c. is made 
„„ n occaſion to perſecute many "of us for our 


« religiou meetings more ere than for- 
1 mer i 
2 s IP blemidy e PR hors 
3 


„dom whereby king” $ and princes 


s juſtice, that our manhfal , extreme and con- 
_ « tinued" ſufferings,” being only on a religious 


«account, have not been the leaſt motive or 
provocation to us to deſire, much leſs eee 
* trive, the leaſt hurt either to thy 3 
overnment, or to the perſon of thy — 
e Duke of York, &c. We are clear in the 
4 K ht of God, angels and men, from all hel- 
Plots and traiterous conſpiracies, and from 


CE deſigns and undertakings 


“ againſt the king, his brother, or any perſon 
% on earth wha ever; being works of the 


contrarywiſe 


% and grace in our hearts, not ſo much as by 
force to defend, much leſs avenge ourſelves 


„ for injuries done us, but to commit an, 


« cauſe to him that judgeth * 
6. deemer, 


„ 1 
+ g # 3 
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„ deemer 2 — 
* 3 


5 almighoy _ adually to obey magiſtracy 
« « 6 his — — in all not repug- 
< nant to his law and light in our conſcienoes, 
* which is certainly agrecable to the holy ſcrip 
I tures, and admits not of any immoral or Fs | 
“ jurious action. And that even, where thro 
* tenderneſs. of conſcience we cannot conk ug 
7 tis our duty patiently. to ſuſſer, and not to 
rebel nor ſeek revenge. And we hape, by 
his divine grace, ever to demean ourſelves aa 
6 peaceable-minded Chriſtians, in ous wy 
< tions under the civil government. 
we do ſincerely and reverence phe x þ = 
* divine power and providence in thy reſtora- 
tion, and the —— of t L hi- 


God's grea wn Aj res png towards thee, thou 
| thereby obliged to ſhew mercy. and 
«© to — the — from theſe unmexited 
* afflictions and perſecutions, which a gr 

number of us, thy peaceable ubjects, do 
* even at this day ſuffer under, in our N 
„and eſtates, not only by laws made 
„but alſo by laws never intended agai 


„ nand which is more extreme, divers ſeries 


<< of late have been, and ſtill are inflicted, for: 

< which no. colour or pretence of law have 
been or can be alledged, ſeveral jails being 
* ſo filled as that they want air, and many 
e perſons are held a Ae 


peace. ** 
taught and engaged us to ac. 16 


ona 7. diſtreſs, without v 


n 18 TORT o run 


g 10 age, ſer or con- 
« dition, to the loſs cf Tome lives already, and 


parent hazard of many more, if not to the 
* * endangering infection in divers cities and 


. © not the ruin of luch 


66. in this nation; and many houſes, 
« ſhops, barns and fields are ranſacked, and 
« ſwept of -goods, corn and cattle, tending alſo 
„„ to- the . diſcouragement of trade and 
„ huſbandry, and to the impoveriſhing of a 
11 22 number of quiet and es peo - 
| le,” and for no other cauſe but for their re- 
ous worſhip, and the exerciſe of their 
Me. conſciences - towards Almighty God | 
«that made them, who is the ſovereign lord 
ws f all, and king in men's conſeience. 
. Therefore we humbly intreat thee, O king, 
* in y juſtice, chriſtian charity and com- 
+ paſhon, to open our priſon doors, and take 
* b ou: bonds, relieve the innocent and op- 
4 preſt in thy land that fear God, and (in con- 
& verſation) truly ur the king; and ſuffer 
uch as are quiet in the land, 
—* © nox of the widow and the fat 
« Tung the * and | compaſ 
"on prince 0 t com - 
eligion of Chriſt 


6 donate re 


ge the king ( wh ad not ot Suu de. 


tion of unreaſonable and unmerited ſufferings, 
and after George Whitehead, A. Parker, G. 
Latey and F. Camfield, who preſented it, were 
| thdrawn, expreſſed himſelf (as they were in- 
formed) to one of his courtiers ſtanding by: 
„ Wbat ſhall we do for this pdople, the priſons 
1 en or them?” The. ebe 


leſs, for their ” 


light in cruelty) Combe affected with this exhi · 


PEOPLE 'eaLizd QUARERS =” „ 


dreſſed this query, to divert his attention there- c H 4p." 
from, drew him into converſation upon ſome XV. 
other topick, ſo that little or no relaxation f 
the oppreſſive meaſures reſulted from this ad- 168g. 
dreſs, nor during the remainder of this mo- 
While the people called Quakers were thus Rice of the 
harrafſed- by perſecution” from others, there had e 
ariſen a diſſent among themſelves, which was Wilkinſon, 


now of ſome years ſtanding. It took its riſe “! $97, 


from a difference of | ſentiment in relation to 
church diſcipline, a matter not eaſily ſettled, ſo 

as to guard againſt the ſubjecting of conſcience c 
to an undue eccleſiaſtical authority on one hand, *<reof. 
or an unlimited liberty introducing anarchy” 
and confuſion on the other. And although the 
diſcipline eſtabliſhed among this people appears 


* 


calculated to avoid each extreme, as it relates 
to moral conduct more than to nice ſpeculative 
pou of religion; yet almoſt from its ſirſt eſta- 
liſnment, jealouſies were entertained thereof, 
and the eſtabliſhment oppoſed by ſeveral of the 
members from different motives: By ſome from 
diſguſt, becauſe they could not obtain that pre- 
eminence among their brethren which: they 
wiſhed for, without merit to procure it, nor ob- 
tain ſuch weight of influence over their meet- 
ings, as to carry things always as they deſired; 
by others from a Want to take a greater latitude: 
of conduct than the ſelf-denying principles of 


. 


the ſociety allowed; to-refrain the attendance of 


religious meetings for fear of human penalties, 


| - and pay tithes and ſuch-like demands to evad e | or ; 


ſuffering. Theſe were averſe. to à diſcipline: 
circumſcribing their conduct within limits they 
were inclined to tranſgreſs, and for which they 
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| > 


mity of worſhip, and ſpeculative er and 
0 ſubje& them to eccleſiaſtical pow 
aypprehenſions ſecretly ſpr 
and private converſations of the diſſatisfied, at 


mity, and in a regularity of life and manners, 
conſiſtent with the purity of their profeſſion, for 
an attempt to force upon conſcience an unifor- 


"7 We unwag 


length broke out in e ee oppoſition to the 


who, having 


body of the ſocicry, and chiefly to the moſt di- 


The leaders of this — * were ape nb Fs 
countrymen, John Wilkinſon and John Story; 
red as miniſters, and not 
in the bumility becoming their ſtations, 


p but thinking of in. more hi 


y than 
they ought to think, to conſider them - 


ſelves as elders worthy of pre- eminence, and to 


look for greater deference, than the moſt ſenſible 


part of — brethren thought it right to pay 
f them; who rather warned them of the , 


peared to be in, of loſing themſelves, by 


* , an aſpiring mind. Such admonitions 


let in a di 


wto 5 them 


„ 
| form a 


were very ungrateful and ing to their” 


pride, and perceiving thereby t at they were 

not in the honourable eſtimation with their friends 

of ſound reh which they affected, they 
guſt and 2 againſt them; and 

lv endeavoured to gain ö 

adherents from amongſt the looſer and weaker 

members of the ſociety, b ſoothing doctrines to 


the favourers of libertiniſm, vilifying the reli · 


= care of friends to preſerve them in an or- 
ly and chriſtian converſation ny as 
an 


«4 
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an impoſition on their goſpel liberty; CHAP.” 
_ vily — gg oe net OG XV. 
as Lie bady of friends were apo ſtatized from 
their original — and inicad of referring n 
them for direction to the light in themſelves, 
were now drawing them off therefrom to te 
doctrines of men. By ſuch means drawing a 
Party into their own ſentiments and views, 1 eee 
auied a rent and diviſion in the quarterly meet- 

ing of Weſtmoreland, to which they 
The judicious members of this n ten 
pain obſerving the dangerous tendency of theſe Quarterly 
proceedings, to deſtroy the peace of ſociety, yweamere- — ng 
and h introduce contention into their mootingaghunt 
eſtabliſhed for edification ; to prevent the hurt 
and 'wounding the peace 'of mind. naturally re- 
ſüulting from unedifying diſputes, uſed chriſt ian 

_ endeavours to reclaim them, by calm reaſoning” 

to convince them of the god conſequences 
of their litigious procee — to themſelves and 
2 the ſociety, by earneſt entreaties to return to 
enter \ humility and [nearer unity” 
with the body of lieh they profefſed them- 
ſelves/ members; but all their endeavours were 
fruſtrated, by means of the unreaſonable pre- 
judice Which they had imbibed againſt the Lites 
conſiderable members of their own. meetings, 
and of the ſociety at large; looking upon it, it's 
like, in the prevailing vanity of their minds, as 
a more ſplendid ſituation, to be leaders of a 
party in _ wrong, than na _ their diſtine- 
tion ranking again with a ſociety, amongſt 
N — qualifications of many mem-' 
bers in capacity and virtue might involve them 
amongſt the common maſs, and with whom 


their credit, they imagined, - Was impaired FP 


12 _ AMISTORE ene 


cn 1 chat hoy treated all the well-meant endeayours- 
xv. of their beſt friends, for their own and the ge, 
neral good, with contempt; and perſiſted in 
1675- their oppoſition with a ſpirit which threatened 
Friends of an open breach; to prevent which, if poſſible, 
—— — Ouen .. — 
Di expedient to refer e to the 
— one yo to of unprejudiced friends of the — 
indifferent ties, who had had no concern in the — 
mme neigh- amongſt them, and accordingly at their re- 
cons, | fix of the moſt eminent and judicious 
friends of Cumberland, (amongſt whom was 
= wes John Burnyeat, from whoſe narrative this ex - 


duct is made) and ſeveral of Yorkſhire, went 


over to a meeting appointed by the ſaid quar- 


terly meeting, 9 to hear and determine 
the matter 85 diſference; but their opponents 
would not appear, though duly apprized of time 
and place, but by lo refuſed. 22 eme ae 
diſowned the meetin 
- Theſe friends of 3 adjacent counties being 
unwilling to come to a | as, e without bear- 
ing both parties concerned to face, defixed. 
another meeting, to which friends of Weſt- 
moreland readily aſſentit „it was appointed at 
Milchrop next — and the ſaid mediators 
themſelves went as meſſengers to Wilkinſon, 
Story and others, to deſire their attendance at 
JJ The meeting; but they were ſo elevated in their 
minds, an fo confident in their own. opinion, 
that they: treated them, their meſſage and cor- 
dial advice, with fight and contempt ; and by 
their reflections and conduct manifeſting their 
ſpirits to be wrong, and that they were not by 
any means to be reconciled to their friends, or 
to be prevailed upon te gam 0 candid and 


1 


8 
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| ſober: diſcuſſion of the. ſubjeQs of their diſcon- Q A 
tent, or to meet the complainants face to face. XV. 
The friends called in as mediators having heard 
them in ſuch- manner as they could, proceeded 1655. 
to give 2 ſecond bearing to thoſe of the meet- — | * 
ing aggrieved, which having done, they with- ann * 
drew to conſider the whole matter among them- de E 

| ſelyes; and having taken down the heads in tion. 
writing, after a ſolid conference thereupon, they 
came unanimouſly to the judgment, That ſee- 

ing theſe men had ſet themſelves againſt eyery _ 
approach to a reconciliation, and Ni hted the 

tendereſt advice, entreaties and perſ — — that 
could be extended to them, they had diſſolved 
the bonds of unity with the ſociety, by a pub- 
ick oppoſition to the good order eſtabliſhed 
therein ; and appearing determined to conti- 
nue in their oppoſition, and they having cleared 

- themſelves by tender admonition to them, that 
they were now authorized to teſtify againſt 

them and their ſpirit; and accordingly drew up 
2. teſtimony, and left it with friends of the 
quarterly meeting of Weſtmoreland, Theſe . 
meetings were held the latter-end of the year 
we, * © 

This ju ment enereaſing the diſcontent and 1676. 
clamour wy this reſtleſs. party, who ſeem to 
have had a life in contention and railing; the 
ſociety, out of condeſcenſion, to make another 
trial if they could at all be won upon, appointed 
a meeting at Drawell, near Sedbergh in York- Meeting u 
hire, on the border of Weſtmoreland, to give Dun 
them a fair opportunity of being heard upon, 
the ſubjects of their diſcontent. The friends 
who had before drawn up the teſtimony, againſt 
them attended, with many other ancient OY 
| om 


2 
k 


Hip n 1 6 0 RY or THe 


e ur from other parts, and ve theſe diffatisfied per- 


XV. ſons a full hearing. . ſpent four days ſuc- 
— 3 in the patient and full enquiry into 


perceiving that it proceeded from a 


ion of regularity and good order into the 


| ſociety, they beſought them, with an aſfectionate 


tenderneſs, to ora to that love and pacifick 
diſpoſition, which cements the communit, 8 
union and mutual benevolence; but ſtill, 


endeavours proving ineffectual to reclaim 2 


and they obſtinately E 5 in their oppoſi - 
tion, this meeting enlarged by the atten- 


dance of elders ny unprejudiced members from 
ſeveral parts, confirmed the judgment of the 


former, which diſturbed the opponents ſo far, 


that they ſoon after derached themſelves entirely . 
from the ſociety, and ſet up a ſeparate meet- | 


The yearly | Che early meeting ſoon er coming on, 


| 2 rtant matters, ed the attention and 
a. conſideration thereof. . n reſult the ſaid meet- 
ing wrote two epiltles, one of caution and ad - 
vice to Wilkinſon and Story, as leaders of the 
oppoſition, to diſſolve their ſeparate meeting, 
: _ to be reconciled to their brethren, before 
2 went abroad to offer their gift; the other 


e was directed to their meeting, adviſing 


ee Si to withdraw therefrom, and return to their 


former fellowſhip with the fociety, Yet till 


the well-meant advice of their friends had no 


obſlinac and bitterneſs of their 
* 1 "Si 


2676. the difagreeable fu * of this difference, and 
Aker s foll lainly 
confirm the D. Pit 87 contention and oppoſition to the intro- 


he, this divifion in Weſtmoreland, with other im- 


Br 


prevalent effect with the greater number, oo the 
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ſpirits ſeemed the more confirmed by all the c H A. 

endeavours uſed to allay them. 8 

Thie differerice- about church diſedpline drew = 

e William Penn a ſmall treatiſe, entitled OO. 

| brief Examination of Liber 2 ſpiritual, deſigned to vie upon, 
inform the judgments of the diflatisfied, Robert ny hs dr : 

Barclay alſo took up his pen upon the ſame, 

occaſion, and handled the ſubject more copi- 

ouſly, in a piece under the title of The Anarchy and Robert 
of th ; Ranters and other Libertines, the Hierarchy ctr þ = 
of "the! Romanifts and other pretended Churches, the kalen, 

equally refuſed and refuted. In which, with his 

uſual 'clearneſs and ſtrength of reaſoning, he 
vindicated the diſcipline eſtabliſhed among this 

people againſt thoſe, who accuſe them of con- 

fuſion ——1 diſorder on one hand, and ſuch as 
ealumniate them with tyranny and impoſition on 

| the other: He drew —=_ bn himſelf much reproach which _ 

| and invective from theſe ſeparatiſts, who ima- anf f 
gined his work was pointed at their diſſent, and the party 

d his arguments too concluſive to anſwer, *'F" 


que called his fincerity in his profeſſion in 


jon, inſinuating he might be popiſhly af- 

d, if not a papiſt, being educated in France 
under an uncle that was a papiſt, if not a prieſt, 
and maintained church authority upon the fame 
principles, which the Romaniſts le A done: But 
what will not prejudice miſrepreſent? He all along 
maintains it on different principles, and —— 
of the work is employed in ſhewing the dif. 


ference, 
Of theſe pe We of ſeparation; Story was the 
re: conſiderable 1 tber Partizans, 85 and 
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CHAP.more ative in propagating the diſſent PAY 
xXx. parts of the nation, For this purpoſe he tra- 
veled in ſundry parts, but it was in Briſtol and 
1676. ſome of the we counties that he- | 
W. * adherents; amongſt theſe, William Rogers, A 
the cauſe of Merchant of Briſtol, a bold and active man, 
3 entertaining a high opinion of his own capacity 
and abilities, ſtood forth as champion of their 
cauſe: He firſt diſcovered himſelf as as ſuch in 
advancing ſundry objections to Robert Bar- 
_ chy's book, which he handed about in ma- 
nuſeript about the year 1677; upon which, at 
Robert Barclay's requeſt, he met him in Lon- 
don, in order that by a cool and moderate con- 
ference before divers friends from different parts 
of the 2 eee, might 2 — 
opportunity of exp gt es obj 
| to, which = apprehended Willlam ogers had 
miſunderſtood, in order that by ſatisfying and 
convincing him of his miſtakes, an unedifying 
©  eontroverly might be 2 In conſequence 
of this conference, William Rogers wrote 2 
letter to his friends, in which is the followi 
paſſage : .* The meeting was this day had, 
« in it a chriſtian and very fair debate, to the 
+ ſatis faction of bdth of us, as far as I can un- 
« derſtand ; and the matters chiefly objected by 

me were fairly and brother like, and in my 
10 love, diſcourſed; and upon the whole matter 
« I am ſatisfied, that Robert Barclay is not - 
60 incipled fo as I and others have taken iy 

_ * book to i . 

Yet notwi ding this fair conceſſion, ap- 
parent candour often | a bottom of ſincerity 
with thoſe who have ſuffered their tempers to be 
imbittered with the ſpirit of aner, n e 

. er 


eminent members of 
force of the envy of him an his party was 


but e 8 8 15 by pe reads * manifeſting 


=p 
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_ after this the fad William Rogers and his ad- c Ar. 
berents wrote fi 


other papers againſt Robert XV. 
Barclay's. book and. principles, not deyoid of 
uncharitable. refletions upon the author, and 1676. 


ſpread them abroad 2 1 to him, while he 


was confined in priſon at Aberdeen. This un- 


generous treatment occaſioned e! Barelay 


to write a vindication and explana 


poſtſeript 


to his Anarchy of the Ranters, i in order to give 


33 to all of the ſociety, but thoſe who 
. ſeemed reſolved not ena 


"i [af Liga 1682 William Rogers ap w. 


Rogers 
in 82 uarto volume, to which e gave 9 


ompo cans > of The Chriſtian Quaker, diſtin- book under 


| _ * es the Apoſtate and Innovator, under de G 


the former deſcription comprehending himſelf rim Qus Qua- 
and his own party, doe. * reſenting the main 
body of the ſociety tes and innovators. 

This book, hich Ivy unk into oblivion, was 


more remarkable for paſſionate intemperance of 


language than ſoundnels of reaſoning, abounding 
in perſonal invectives againſt many of the moſt 
is ſocie 28 the chief 


pointed at George Fox, as bein the inſtrument 


of eſtabliſhing that good order which they wanted 


to have conſidered as 2 grievance ©, Both their 
diſcourſes and writings manifeſted the deep pre- 
judice, they had imbibed againſt this irreproach- 


able character, which anſwered not their deſign . 


of leſſening him, or exalting themſelves, or their 
cauſe in the” eyes of the ſociety, or the world; 


is; 7 g [2 ES bis 
* at 3 
, 


: a 9 5 


- n by conſcious innocence in a 


5 
S 
N EP 


n IS TORT or Tun 
' CH AP, his ſtead y adherence to the inward, prin ciple of 


xv. truth, and the firmneſs of his mind in a new light, 


1 7 of gr as ſuperior to 
„ as to fear from 
the oppreſſion of power ; by e all their weak. - 
| neſs and malice with invincible patience, forgave 
all their bitter ſpeeches, e for them, that 
they might recover a ſound returning 
reſſection for reflection, but charitably "endea- 
vouring to convince them of the danger of the 
error into which they were fallen, and the ah 


3 2 had ſuſtained e 


— groundleſs —— of the n. 

gious care of friends over each other for their 

675. aforementioned performance of William 
| Rogers meeting with great applauſe from his 
own party, ener Ty to that degree, 
thi he came up to the year! meeting at London 
in 1682; and at the concluſion thereof he gave 


wn Rotice in writing 10 this effect, viz. t that if 


's any were with his book, he was 
wly ©* there ready to maintain and defend, both it and 
«- 66 himſelf againſt all oppoſers.” This vaunting 
challenge was neither dreaded nor flighted, but 
an anſwer immediately returned him in writi: 
that as many were diſſatisfied with his book 
und him, he ſhould not fail (God willing) to 
be met by ein 
4 9 place at Devonſhire houſe.” 


oe "4 3 
# . 
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The meeting was held accordingly and conti - e M A P. 
nued till noon, when it appeared that notwith- XV. 
ſtanding his vaunt he was cara, e, the tac 
he had undertaken; for although he was attend. 682. 
ed by many of his party to abet and aſſiſt him, he 
was » fairly foiled, and his errors and petulancy 
ſo fully expoſed, that he quitted both the meeting 
and the city abruptly, refuſing a ſecond meeting, 
which was offered for the further diſcuſſion of the 
| ſubje& of difference, leaving this frivolous excuſe 
for his precipitate retreat, that he had before 
2 earneſt for his paſſage in the ſtage coach 
ie, and was not willing to loſe it. 


This book of his did not paſs unanſwered. r. Be 
Thomas Elwood publiſhed a reply, under the title 24 Georges 
of An Antidote againſt the Infection of William bead - 
| Rogers's book, miſcalled the Chriſtian \Quaker, an- T. 
ſwering it paragraphically, To which it doth 
not: appear that any rejoinder was ever given. 
George Whitehead alſo publiſhed remarks upon 
it, in a piece, entitled The Acruſer of the Bre- 
It hath been remarked, that the eſtabliſhing of Remark. 
diſcipline, and inſtituting of men's and women's. 
meetings for the ſupporting thereof, was the origi- 
1 cauſe of n an cy e ere | 
ſeparatiſts urging againſt them, that every. 
man havi cath 5.4 meaſure of the ſpirit of 
regarding the preſcriptions of men; that thoſe 
meetings of diſcipline were therefore needleſs, as 
being employed in preſcribing rules to the mem- 
bers of the ſociety, and requiring their obſer- 
vance thereof, hr aa. invidious parallel be- 


> : ; <> 3 8 . * | F 1 * 
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cen A teen een fe te 


XV. 


decrees; that ſuch meetings and rules were an 


a impoſition upon conſcience, and in them ſome 


1682. 


men were ſet up to uſurp authority in the church 
over their br Mics ear workin] ought to be 
given forth in the church of Chriſt but by yuy 
of advice or recommendation ; and that ev 

man ought to be left at his liberty to act accord- 

ing to'the light of his own conſcience 7 
cenſure, or being accountable to any man, but 


only to God, t ſole re judge of con- 
i l 1 


inſt women's meetings they-more particu- | 
hn uh objettcd, as uſuiping authority in the 
e = contrary” 10 the apoſtle Paul's * 


In ſupport of the diſcipline . into 


the ſociety it was advanced, in oppoſition to ſuch 


arguments; that the Spirit of God is one and 


the ſame in all, and leads all who are faithful 


to its dictates into all truth and righteouſneſs, 


into unity and brotherly kindneſs; that God, 
who, according to the apoſtle's teſtimony, is a 


God of order and not of confufion, doth not 
by his Spirit lead any into confuſion and diſor - 
der; but that they who walk in the light, as he 


is in the light, have fellowſhip one with another; 


chat therefore the only rational ground of diſ- 
ſent; as following the leadings of the Spirit, with- 


out regarding the preſcriptions of men, mult be, 
becauſe theſe preſcriptions are oppoſite to, or in- 


conſiſtent with, the dictates of the Spirit of God ; * 


that the ſcriptures of truth are allowed to be 
written by holy men of old, as they were in- 
ſpired/ by the Holy Ghoſt, and this Spirit is 


not — with itſelf; x therefore theſe pre- 


ſeriptions | 
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by the D he who follows the leadin x 
the Spirit can have no reaſon to reje& pr 

tions dictated by the ſame Spirit, bs, 7 Hated by 
that rule which is univerſally acknowledged _ 
Chriſtians to have been diktated thereby, tha 
therefore this ar Ring, lauſible as it may 

pear, proves nothing, til the ee ahem 2 75 


firſt proved inconfif ent with the ſeri ptures of 
truth or right reaſon,which the ep appreben dd, had 
not been done in the caſe = Axia the ſociety 
and the diſcontented party. That the parallel 


attempted to be drawn between the church go- 


vernment adopted by friends, and that of the 

church of Rome, was ill founded, their principles 
and ſpirit in the adminiſtration of this govern- 
ment, and the ends to which it was directed, 
| being quite different both in nature and object: 
In nature, as not being coercive or upon 
the perſons or eſtates of ſuch as difſent, and that 
not only for want of power, but becauſe ſuch 


| penalties "are unauthorized by the Goſpel and 


primitive practice of the church; in object, be- 
cauſe the: former regards matters of ith and 


— 2 


* 


worſhip,” but the latter only 'orderly conduR, | 


ee to the principles the foctety. 
Hence the plea of liberty of conſcience, which 
hath been reaſonably. advanced by proteſtants 
PRE the hierarchy of the church of Rome, as 
abliſhing articles of faith; inſtitutions of wor- 
ſhip, and 'ceremonious obſervations, for which 
they have no authority from ſcripture, or the pri- 


mitive practice of ihe church, is groundleſsly or 


abſurdly- advanced in oppoſition to the diſcipline 


of this ſociety : For although we may reaſonably 


plead- a ſeruple of conſcience” againſt acknow- 
led Eng 


- diſcipline are ſo far from being 
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| ſuch an article of or praftifing 
a inficuion of workip as hat ot God for 
the objed ; yet we cannot reaſonably plead 
like ſcruple ſupporting the poor, LY 
the "ſick, g. differences, reproving the 
_ centious, ns beak ers ; neither againſt 
| 12 ppt to ou g engagements z om 2 4 
temperately ; nor obtaining 
conſe pp 4” | ge the { 4 
Ts marriage ; or to give or the ſociety 
ſatisfaction as to from all others; and 
— — mk lr der -— 
made thereinto. in „ meetings 
needleſs ; that 
they are both, neceſſary and uſeful for attai: 
the beſt ends of uni ing together in ee in ſociety 
ſocieties, for inſtance, have poor, ſick and aged 
members, widows and orphans, who demand the 
r this care cannot be taken ef. 
e eee eee ee method 
univerſally ſettled but by the deliberation, and 
concurrence of the community: And further, © 
all ſocieties marry, trade and converſe, and have 
one time or other ſome who are unjuſt, litigious, 
licentious, and others, who may not fall under 
the coming. of Gale witboyt, Lov * the ol 
timon inciples W Joined 
1 — in fellowſhip, Has then the ſociety no 
power to eſtabliſh. ſuch: tions as may pre- 
vent diſorder and ſcandal? And is not the body 
at large the properet judge to deliberate and 7 4 | 
termine, what is the fitteſt method to be pur, 
ſued in ſuch caſes? That although God be 
the only proper judge of conſcience, and man 
be accountable to —— alone for the inward per- 


rn 1 of his mid, 06 or his vie f 


* 
# 


ö * ; 


_ ſociety is 
mal 2204 25 
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but alſo to religious: 
a member thereof, 


2 A 


"with: or ech, — fo called; bach a power 
not only to ilfue le and recommendations, 
but to eſtabliſh rules of diſcipline for regulating 
this external conduct, having the precedent of 
the chriſtian church in its pureſt ſtate; for we 
are clearly informed in the Acts of the Apoſtles, 
that they made rules for the conduct of the mem- 
bers of the church, and diſperſed them to the he- 
lievers for their obſervation. As they went through 
the cities they delivered them the decrees for to 
 heep, which were ordained of the Apoſtles and El- 
dert which were at Feruſulem, And the churches 
wers eftabliſhed in the faith,” and increaſed i in 1 


5 bers daily. Acts xyi. 4, 5, 


And as te their b sen to the women's 
meetings which were eſtabliſned in ſuffering times 
for the purpoſes of aſſiſting in the —— 5 ho 
poor, the ſick and the im priſoned, the 
I affects them not; it being ys on to . 

that he ever meant to areas religious 5 


women from cultivating 

their hearts, and following the impulſe thereof, 

i chem to 386 — in extending 

a tender care towards thei friends in priſon, the 

poor or the affficted; and although, ſince that 

care over their _ 
„ 


Ae, a motherly, watchful. 


25 DA M4AS'B O:BF, om nent 4 


CHAP. ſex, to preſerve them..in-an. orderly converſation 
= 2 bath, — apon. them, as the propereſt 
5 * to adviſe and counſel in many caſes; yet their 
e no 1 — of uſurping authority 
ver the man. as they have neither any overſight. 
of the men's meeting, nor were their own meet- 
ings and ſervices eſtabliſned but in compliance 
uich the defire and directions of the men, from 
eee fate Tong min eee air 
ne, the in he 
contented party is incompatible wich ide exiſt- 
ence of ſociety ; abſolute. i lency in ſo- 
ciety being 2 contradiction in term. Walking 
by the ſame rule, holding the ſame principles, 
and purſuing the ſame end, being — outward 
. Home of... communion betwixt the members of 
viſible tr xd 4 — all theſe aw, and 
is V reverts. again 10 un- 
e 744 101 
reaſoning. was proved by 
the event,. for theſe ſeparatiſts, like. the ranters, 
. ſeekers. and other independent. ſocieties, found 
themſelves too looſely compacted to adhere long 
together; their connexion was ſo flight that it 
Was ſoon diſſolved, the more ſincere coming in 
time to perceive the ſeneſs of their ſepar 
tion, re · united themſelves ta the body of the ſo- 
. oon Eee enn 
Way. — — 7 e 
principal part of che public; hiſtory, 
e N many of. t 
in a manner in novile to the credit 


, ence 
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their judgment merely by the vindictive temper 
of party hatred; and the juries, influenced by 
them, and choſen from men of like temper, 
ſeem in their verdicts to have paid more regard 
to the accommodating of the wiſh of the bench, 
than the depoſitions of the evidence, or the ob- 
ligation of their oaths . In theſe circumſtances 
of affairs the diſſenters, who were ranked in the 
vanquiſhed party, had little room to hope for 
caſe. The Qualieri renewed their application or 


of this year, in the trial of Thomas Roſewell, diſſenting mi- 


. 


. 
by 


remarkable inſtance in the courſe 


ſeem in many caſes to have been inſſuenced in 2 2 * | 


1 N £ 
4 = x - 9 [2 


LEASES 


niſter of Rotherhithe, Who was accuſed by three women of 


having uttered treaſonable expreſſions in a ſermon. 
ſwore to two or three periods, and agreed exactly in their de- 
poſitions. Yer Roſewell, in his defence, theſe women 


to be of abandoned and infamous characters; and as to the 


it, and ſome who wrote it in ſhort hand, depoſcd that he had 


expreſſions were fo groſs that no man in his ſenſes could be 


ſuppoſed to uſe them before a mixed audience: It was alſo 
urged that it was next to impoſſible that three women could 
remember ſo long a | view on one ſingle hearing, who had for- 
got the text of his ſermon, and could not remember one ſingle 
ray. but the words they Had depoſed. In ſhort,.he defended 

imſelf ſo ably, that the Solicitor-General made no reply. 
| Yer judge. Jeffries, who preſided at the trial, railing in his 


preaching at. conventicles was treaſonable, ſo inflamed the 


him in guilty. But the palpable injuſtice of his ſe 
being almoſt e el - no better than legal 


murder, the king, abaſhed at the exorbitant lengths to which 


the pliant judges and juries now carried their partial reſent- 
ments, prevented the execution of the ſentence, by granting 
Tenn C qe! ben Sd TO Is 
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my prejudice of the jury, that they made no difficulty to 
bring 


manner againſt conventicles and non - conformiſts, that 


7 . 


% 


* 


| | 
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n William of 
* 3 f 
nan active informer, was a 


; * he juſtices. He ſeized the goods of aber oe New 


Ales of zo. for a fine of II. He in concert with \ lian \ 
Darby, conſtable, pulled the friends out of the meeting houſe 
5 one by one, and carried two of them to his houſe, where he 
. N 


5 go out dps any 1 occaſion: 2 
2 5 el be 6 to of, FT Bond ne a; wife took 


- 2 he telling them, 1 
2 Wilkam n of ; Fa wang = e 2 LC ink 5 
and others meeting there, Bond and roke open his 


doors, kept poſſeſſion of his houſe two days and two nights, 


drank 'u al beer, and burned up his wood. They carried 
- of all could fipd within or without doors to the value 


-__ 31. threatening withal, chat if he brought any more goods 
, into the houſe they wats take them, inſomuch that the man 
with his family were conſtrained, in the depth of winter, to 


remove his ion out of the town. This Bond js repre- 


- ſented to have been a man of a ſcared conſcience, infamous 
character and debauched morals, and fu in extrava- 


— the of ubſtance, 
* _— honeſt men's 1 
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ll they left ſome of them neither a bed, nor © 12 


| Ipſwich, and carried before the bailiff of the town, who 
| committed them to priſon ; three of them were near eighty 
cars of age, and one of theſe alſo blind, ſo that ſhe was Jed 

een two men to the bailiff à houſe. This magiſtrate's zeal 


exceeded his charity or his judgment: Could be | 
| any pages to government from an aſſembly of a few infirm old 
| women? pars ee, 


' One John Smith, and one Warner in Leiceſterſhire, made 
themſelves remarkably conſpicuous in all the infamous qualifi- 


| — of . 1 in- 
formations upon mere conjecture, whe two of this ſociety 
ſuffered ſevere diſtreſs-for a fine for a meeting they had not 
been at, the juſtice being as forward to convict as to in- 


form. Smith, meeting another on the highway, poſitively ſwore 


before the ſame juſtice Lyſter what he only imagined, and ob- 
tained a warrant: to. diſtrain, by which he took from the m 
four cows worth 141, One Mary Wood being fined on 


g 4 
information of theſe men, 744 — of all her effects, 
on 


leaving her nothing to lie ſearce to fit on. But 
the numbers j by theſe two men, and plundered 


| their extravagant diſtraints, the caſe of John Fox was pecu-» 


liarly pitiable. A meeting was ſometime kept at his houſe, 


upon which account theſe men perſecuted bim with informa- 
tion after informatian, and diſtraint upon diſtraint for fines of 
= 201. 2 time till they — bim almoſt entirely, taking away 

even the meat in the houſe, and his caſſes of beer, ripping up 

the matting from the floor, and digging up 2 qt ey furnace 
| and carrying it away, at the ſame. time rudely abuſing him, 
and calling him ill names, becauſe upon viewing the warrant, 
reading a clauſe mentioning more than five perſons beſide the 


family, he ſaid it was not true. About two weeks after this, 
hearing that the poor man (made ſuch by their rapine) had 


got ſome bedding and other neceſſaries into his houſe for. bis 
family (ſome of whom for want of beds had been obliged. to 
lodge elſewhere) they came again with officers, and Smith, in 
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e Kegel helfe. in deceney e : 
wary Teduced to the neceſlity of relying upon the hu- 
— manity of their neighbours for a night's lodging ; 
and, as if the N y of the conventicle act, 
| unreaſonably ſevere as it was, inadequate 
0 the l Lek avarice of Tas RO? 


Ft 4 PEE, 


4 4 


ficers, ” /f . in the to 51 Wee 
i 2 2 81 5. 4 cs upon which 2 
[wept away all they 2 find. The ſufferer, his wife, chil. 
dren”and ſervants were conſtrained to lodge ar other houſes, 
having neither bed nor bed cloaths left, + of which they and 
thelf children contraQed' great colds, it being in the depth of 
winter. The goods taken at adds time were valued at upwards 
of 81,108. and ſold to Warner, informer, for 21. 2s. 6d. 
Ar laſt this ſociety was relieved from 'Smith's perſecution by 
un order of king James to the juſtices of Leiceſterſhire to 
give no ſort of ebunregunee to him or bis eee Befe 
= ; 1 | | 
ae, ee in Salts was fined 4010 for bete wt 6 
| IT he had goods ſeized to the value of 160]. One Cal- 1 
| Briſtow,. a neighbour, obſerving the ſpoil, treated with 
{ 


ad .. wma £-..a_ Ea eo aa - a feod mand ao  uou@kc en 


3 


officers, who 2 — bim all the goods; on condition of 
paying 40l. He took away as much as he thought fuf- 
| Scion to anſwer that ſum, leaving the reſt with Henry Gates, 
the owner: he then offered to pay the 40l. to the juſtices, upon 
_ their making him a valid ſale of the goods: this they refuſed 
to do, and directed him to keep the money till the ſeſſions. 
Upon this the informers, Henry and Mathew Marrian, con- 
ceived: grudge againſt Briſtow for concerning himſelf in this | 
affair, and hindering them from the ſpoil "they aimed at. 
Wherefore they endeavoured to ſuborn one Bennet to fwear 
| 
| 


_ reaſon againſt him. Bennet, though a very bad man, was 
ot ſo hardened in wickedneſs as — ſo black a buſi- 
neſs,” but diſcovered their deſign to Briſtow, and alſo made 
oath of their attempt beſore a magiſtrate: Upon which the | 
Marrians were ſent to jail. There one of them confeſſed the | 
whole affair, and afterwards they were bailed out in order to S 


4 it at _ 1 However in 1 Calvert 
ri was obliged to pay in to the juſtices about 64l. 58. 
4 WE out of Henry Gates's goods, as aforeſaid, 
| to . 
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and perſecutin ing. magiſtrates, in numerous in- c H. A r. 
ſtances they reſorted to the more ruinous one of +. 
23 Eliz. for 20l. aK month for abſence from the by” 
national worſhip, whereby numbers ſuffered re. 
peated and exorbitant ſeizures of their effects, 

to 5 the great damage or ruin of their outward cir- 
cumſtances. They continued to be proſecuted in 
the Exchequer for their tithes ;' in the eccleſiaſti- | 
cal courts to excommunication, and to premunire 
for not ſwearing. The trials for riots, of which ve 
have given ſome examples in former years, were 
ſtill in uſe, and the defendants generall brought 
in guilty, impriſoned and fined by the partial 

judges and K of this corrupt and 1 


8e 
7 8 


> 1 ſeveral vi in Bucks Lads 3 ſeized under 
this act, amounting to 3 in value, which were N : 


—4 rope — 4 worth 2 oy and when he 8 to the 
quarter ſeſſions, his a not being in Latin, was rejected and 
treble coſts given againſt him, for which his horſes and other 
goods were taken to the value of 4ol. - * 
Several friends in Cheſhire were diftrained under the ſame 
act to the amount of 1461. 118. 2d. 25 
In Hertfordſhire from a few friends were taken goods „ 
the amount of 190l. and upwards. 1. 
| _lIn Norfolk John and William Roe, farmers, having Or 
proſecuted on the ſtatute for 20l. a month for twelve months 
abſence from the national worſhip, the ſheriffs officers came to 
their houſe to make a ſeizure for 240l. and accordingly ſeized 
: their cattle, corn and houſehold goods, to the value of 1831.” 
The behaviour of the officers and aſſiſtants was very 
ade They broke open the doors, drawers and cheſts, : and, 
threatened the ſervants with ſword and ra To make them- 
ſelves merry they roaſted a pig, and laid ſo much wood on 
the hearth that they ſet the Weer. on fire,” which, witk 
their revelling, Nas Fr and ſwearing, afrighted W. .Roe's' 


wife to the endangerin al her life MY We 0: a=, 1 
ſhort time after. N ; s 


30 
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ay; anche. ons to be crowded with freſh 
priſoners of in addition to thoſe 


. ſociety 
rr Hroady confined. To detain the reader with a 


detail of all the particular inſtances of oppreſſion 
they underwent a needleſs repetition 
2 ſimilar caſes, a recital of ſo many pre- 
» I ſhall content myſelf with a few notes, 


ore, in confirmation of this general ac- 


| Ek 


— 


| — This year died William Bennet of Wood: 


wp 10 Suffolk, a man of a religious turn of 
from his infancy. This religious inclina- 
tion encreaſing with his years, incited him to 
ſeek out and aſſociate with the ſtricteſt ſort of 
profeſſors, and with this view he frequented the 
meetings of the independents for ſome time, as 
appearing 1 to him the neareſt to purity in pro- 
upon his more intimate acquaint- 
ance wi thr he became diffatisfied with his 
choice. When hearing the public teſtimony of 
ſome of the people c ed + he was ſo 
affected ther hae he joined their ſociety, 


| and continued therein a ſteady, ſerviceable and 


— 1n were remarkable, he appears to have ſpent, 


honourable member till his death. He received 

a gift in the miniſtry, and travelled in many 
parts of England in the exerciſe thereof, to the 
edification of his friends, and convincement of 
others ; adorning his profeſſion and doctrine by 
the innocence and integrity of his life, in ſo 
eminent a manner as to gain univerſal * 
to extort even from the adverſaries of his rofeſſion 
a confeſſion of his merit. Vet his ſuffer- 


aſt in the latter part of his life, nearly as 
8 in priſon, than in the 
enjoyment . not for any real 25 


n „ es. -> _—_— 
FR . 
n 3 . 
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| fence, but for preſerving the teſtimony of a good o H Ax. 
conſcience, At Bliborough, in 1661, I appre- . 
hend in the general impriſonment in conſequence 63 
of the riſing of the fifth-monarchy-men. In A. kw 
1662, he, with ſeveral men and women, was gh. 
taken out of a meeting at Yarmouth, and ſent Yarmouth, 
to priſon, where they were confined all together 
in a noiſome unhealthy dungeon, without con- 
venient food, lodging, or other neceſſaries; at 
the ſucceeding ſeſſions the women were ſet at 
liberty; and not long after the Recorder releaſ- 
ed the men alſo, no er of __ we nh neo an 
appearing, nor any legal proceſs againſt them. 
The bailiffs, bleed et eir Kcal Pen 
committed them again by a new mittimus, of 
which defiring a copy they received a poſitive _ - 
refuſal. How long this impriſonment continued 2 7 
F meet with no account. In or about 1664 he Eamon. 
was again impriſoned in Norwich caſtle with fif- 7: - 
teen others, who were taken from their religious 
meetings, and committed for refuſing to ſwear : 
He was again confined in the jail of Edmundſ- 
bury in 1665, and ſuffered a very ſevere, dif- 
treſſing and tedious impriſonment there; being 
kept 3 of the time) among felons, for the 
greateſt part of eight years, ſo cloſely, as ſcarce 


to go over the threſhold for five years 3 


At laſt the king's declaration in 1672 delivered 
him from the hands of his cruel perſecutors. 
Laſtly, in the year 1683, the parochial officers of _ | 
Woodbridge, excited thiteto by Edward Brume, 
prieſt of that place, came to the meeting there, 
when a church-warden and conſtable ſeized 
William Bennet with violence whilſt on his 
knees at prayer, and haled him and ſeveral others. 


before Edward Jenny, juſtice, who committed 


them 


- © + HISTORY, or Tus _. 


eng v them to Melton jail, where William Bennet was | 
—dloſely confined until the ſeſſions, when he was 
| 768, indicted for being at a riotous afſembly ; he uſed 


* many arguments to prove the religious meet- 


ings he frequented were peaceable, and purely 
3 to worſhip God, and vleaded Not guilty to the 


_ - inditment; Being then required to give bail for 
his appearance at another ſeſſions, and for his 
good behaviour, for his refuſal he was commit- 


. 


jury brought in their verdi& Not guilty, At 
the jury Which the chairman being diſpleaſed, perſuaded 
bring him them to return and alter their verdi&, upon 


| bly: The chairman 
theirver- Ordered William to be carried to Ipſwich the 
&* ge Tame day in order to be fined, it being the 
w\piwich ſharpeſt time of that winter, ſo remarkable for 
in very cold extremity of cold ; in going thither he received. 
n“ much wet, it ſnowing hard all the way; and 
| — 4 coming thither late, and many other priſoners 
Teens, with him, for want of a bed he was obliged to 
never gut fit up all nigen in that wet cold condition, which 
free from. ſo weakened him, who was naturally of a ten- 
der conſtitution, that he never got the better. 

Fined zol. of it, At the ſeſſions there he was fined 20l. 
es, and ſent back to priſon. At the ſucceeding ſeſ. 
ſions he was called again, when no mention was 
made of the fine; but the court pretending they 

had a particular order from the king to deal 

with him, tendered him the oath of allegiance, 

and upon his refuſal took an additional occa- 

ſion of continuing him in priſon. Theſe different 
modes of perſecuting this innocent man ſhew 


the 


* 
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the unrelenting malice or x; at his o n AN 
8338 the e ution une 1 an 3 
ſecutors to pr N tis riſonment to A 
moſt. By his cloſe and — — confinement he 684. 
rew weaker and weaker, till as many others 
72 he fell a ſacrifice 125 25 . temper 
of partial magiſtrates, reed conſtruc 
| hon of unequal laws; for the hardſhip of his un- 
merited impriſonment, put à period to his exiſt, prager. 
128 in the body the 23d of che ath month. 
1084. 
remarkable wete the repeated 2 3 
vere ſufferings of Thomas Stordy, of Moore N 
1192 in Cumberland, who alſo aid down: his 8tordy. - 
e in this year in Carliſle, jail, under à cruel. 
perſecution, for the teſtimony of a good con- 
leinen 222 Was un 4 a family of re · 
the, inheri- 


A had Ws ph 


ate pa now ; prodominan, h might have. 
bid fair for making 6 ome figure. in 2 country, 
and holding a rank of eminence therein. 

But about the term of middle age he became 
c ſeriouſly. thoughtful about his better part, where- 

bp he was circumſcribed in his views 2 


nd de- 
fixes after the 7 and Sargal gratifications, 
| AR DO AB. 6h od gel of this world, and In- 
cited 4 pu of pure 00 a8. . e 
33 peace here, and everlaſt Ling bs 

pineſs hereafter: With this view be j in 

ciety with .the independents, amongſt whom 3 

vas in particular eſtimation for his talent in ex- 

e ee and ſuch like R 
exerciſes in ſe york get After ſome time 

Vol 3 which 


424 044 
HIS TOKY'or Tar © | 


whiclt in the circutuſtunces of the times was an 
" indubltable proof of the ſincerity of his heart 


— in h religious reſearches ; when having it in 


7684. WO WW HY ao ale, by a tem- 


r 
Carlille, 


conduct, what but conſcientious 
. of akting right could induce him to 
embrace a profeſſion hated, vilified, perſecuted 
and ele to the loſs of all that mankind 
- reckons valuable? In this ſociety he ſpent the 
© remainder of his life in near unity with his 
friends, and truly reſpectable in his neighbour- 
hood as a man of a circumſpett; Tober and _ 
Pente demeanour amongſt them, upright in 
- dealings, obliging in his diſpoſition, die 
in his houſe, an auc liberally * to the poor 
around him. But in this age, at once bigotted 
and licentious, virtues the moſt conſpicuous were 
inſufficient to ſecure the poſſeſſor from the iron 
hand of perſecution, from prieſts and prieſt- 
_ ridden magiſtrates, who would ſee no virtue be- 
yond the j le of mg rr or hardly vice 
within it, ſeeming to place the fum of religion 
therein. Thomas Stordy was firſt impriſoned in 
the general impriſonment in 1660, for declinin 
to take the oath of allegiance, and detained in 
on nine weeks. We have already ſeen his 
legal "impriſonment at Carliſle in 1662, and 
his n in a premunire, under which 
4 De was detained a cloſe priſoner ten years from 
his wife and family, until he was releaſed by the 
king's aforeſaid ' eclaration in 1672 : His real 
eſtate was recovered through the interceſſion of 
Charles Howard earl of Carliſle ; but his per- 
ſonal eſtate entirely loſt; and as if his impriſon- 
ment, and the loſs of biz ſubſtance was not a 


ſuffcient ** the * of the perſe- 


4: tors, 
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cutors, in the year 1670, n AP. 
confinement, now of eight years duration, a XV. 
warrant was granted againſt his goods and chat 
tles for a fine of 20l. 108. upon the conventicle 168 
act, for a meeting at Moorhouſe. Thus was an 
honeſt reſpectable citizen harraſſed by proſe- 
cution upon proſecution, and penalty upon pe- 
nalty, by the variety of penal laws now brought 
into force; though innocent of any crime againſt 
the ſtate :- firſt arbitrarily impriſoned as ſedi- 
tious, although guiltleſs of any ſeditious e 
tice; again ſtill more arbitrarily impriſoned 
without apparent cauſe; and to detain him there, 
occaſion was ſought againſt him to deprive him 
at once of his liberty and property, by a ſnare 
laid for the purpoſe, becauſe he durſt not vio- 
late the command of Chriſt, as he underſtood 
it; fined for a meeting when he was under re- 
ſtraint ſeveral miles from it, and laſt of all pro- 
ſecuted by one Launcelot Simpſon , a proctor, 


111 XY 2 . 


_ ® The character of this Launcelot e may be ga- 

thered from a more 3 account we have of his treat- 
ment of Richard Banks. This man, one of the ſame ſociety, 
being a farmer, rented ſome land, which Simpſon purchafed : 

who, not content with the rent of his purchaſe, ſeemed to 
adopt a plan for poſſeſſing himſelf of the beſt part of the te- 
nant's property, and impoveriſhing him at once. He proſe- 
cuted bim in the eccleſiaſtical court to ex communication, and 
under pretence that all he had was too little to defray the ex- 
* of the proſecution, he came one day in the owner's ab- 
ence with an afliſtant, and nailed up his granary and barn 
door, turning out all his thraſhers: He came again in the 
night when the family was in bed, and took poſſeſſion of his 
ſtable and-cow-houſe and turned out his cattle, and the ſnow 
Ping thick on the ground, ſome. of the young calves pe- 


« Beſſe, v. i. page 130. - 
+ 0&3 tiſhed 


* 
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* 


4 by th . | 0 
J g hi Gent of 


* miles diſ- 
ortly after 


proving 
c that time. He 
Richard and his wife to be apprehended together, and taken 
away from their children and ſervants, by ſach rude unfeel- 
ing perſons as are generally employed in fuch offices, who 
' would not give them time to leave the neceſſary directions be- 
bind them, nor ſcarce ſpeak to their workmen, having at 
that time ten men at work, On their way to priſon they 
met Simpſon, of whom Richard demanded before witneſſes, 
« If he owed him any thing? But the other could not make 
any demand appear, only reckoning his imprifonment was for 
- contempt of the law: Richard then deſiring the forbearance 
of w- two days to put his affairs in ſome order, Simpſon 
replied, ** He would not give him two hours,” 1 
| „„ is ea args now 
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„ now rewardeth me, with his ſweet 
His teſtimony againſt tithes under the oſpel diſ- 

tion was proved to be truly conſcientious, 
or after he was convinced of the impropriety 


of the demand, he not — refuſed to pay them, 


but to receive them ; for he inherited from his 
predeceſſors an impropriation of 10l. per annum, 
which he releaſed to the owners of the lands 
from whence they accrued (to whom he thought 


they belonged of right) )by ac a 1 Infoument 


quitting 2 66 rhe 

* * for ever, 
__ Thus the revived clocution was 3 on to 
the death of King rles II. without relaxation, 


who about Ne roms was taken off in. a ſudden 
fit of convulſion or apoplexy, leaving little leſs 
ow 10 EN five hundred of the people 
vakers in priſon on various proſecutions. 
the account of this perſe- 

1 reign in Eng land, before I proceed to the 
tranſactions of the ſucceeding reign it ſeems a 


ace now 
c 


proper period to take a 2 review of the ſtate 
of this ſociety in other r of the world, * 


Hirſt in lreland. 


peace. c H A p. 

| Xv. 
2 
1684. 
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Account of William Morris.—Benjamin Bangs vi- 
fits Ireland. — At Antrim rudely treated, but has 
terwards a ſolid Meeting, —His Prediftion.— 
e meets with a Company of Men, whoſe Teacher 
it fled, Which affords him Occaſion to recom- 
mend them a Teacher in their own Hearts,— 
William Edmundſon and Robert Fackſon proſe- 
cuted for Tithe.—William Edmundſon's Confe- 
rence with the Biſhop.-Procures their Liberty. 
mw Difſenters ordered to diſcontinue their Meet- 
' ings, Friends continue to meet as uſual.— 
John Burnyeat committed to Priſon. © © 


CHAP, THIS year died * William Morris, of Caſtle- 
xV1. Salem in the county of Cork, who at the time 
— William Edmundſon was put in the ſtocks at 
ass. Belturbet was an elder of repute amongſt the 
. Mc. baptiſts, and a man in authority, being a cap- 
tain in the army, a juſtice of peace, and com- 
miſſioner of the revenue; and upon the occaſion 
remonſtrated againſt the magiſtracy there, in fa- 

your of William and his brethren, telling theſe 
perſecuting independents, the time would come 

when they would be glad to ſhelter under their [the 
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Ruakers) wings ; Although he was a man of ci AP, 
great abilities, he had been; convinced by a XVI. 
weak inſtrument, and it being now known that —v—/ 
he had joined this people, his commiſſions were 1662. 
taken from him. But being a perſon of con- 
ſiderable conſequence, both from his ſtation in 
is world, and his abilities as a man, he was | 
a ſerviceable member of this ſociety, particu- 
_ in applications to the government on be- 
of his ſuffering friends, with whom he alſo 
ſhared in ſuffering. He wrote an excellent little 
tract, intitled Tithes no Goſpel. Ordinance“ 
4 Benjamin Bangs, from Cheſhire, landed in Mn 
Dublin, and nt through ſeveral parts of Bogsvilits 
this nation, exerciſing his miniſtry to the ediſi- 88 
cation of his brethren, and their — was 
increaſed by the convincement of a, who 
before had not profeſſed with tben. 
In the courſe of his travels he came to An- At Antrim 


trim, the inhabitants of which town were moſtly per with 
of the preſpyterian profeſſion, ſundry emigrants been, 
from Scotland having at different times removed = 
to ſettle in theſe parts. He had a meeting here ingrepreff- | 
in the evening, which was greatly crowded, by 24 1 

theſe high profeſſors, ſome of whom are ad to meeting. 
have come with a deſign to Int him. 


meeting- houſe being too ſmall to contain the 
number reſorting thereto, the people without 
grew very tumultuous and noiſy, and at length 
while Benjamin was preaching, began to throw 
pieces of dirt and turf; upon obſerving ſuch 
rudeneſs, he made a full ſtop, . which occaſioned 


2 general filence, and after à ſhort paule 54 


made this remark, I underſtand this is 
place of great profeſſion of religion, 1 19 
Ws en to ſee ſo much e as e 


A l — rc Sun —— , oe ⏑— — Ie $9 > — 
4 * % 
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enn 
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n England r. 


urs on r „ thy | 


you at this time, through your rude 
10 e. It is not long ſince I came out of 


/ & my native country, and I think it will not be 
- * long ere return again, and then what ſhall I 


„ fay of you to 2 poor ſuffering brethren 

is remonſtrance, expreſſed 
in great nee, affected the more conſide- 
rate part of the audience with a ſenſe of the 


ſcandal, which ſuch abuſive behaviour brought 


on their profeſnon of religion, and therefore ex- 
| rip themſelves to quell the - diſorder, and put- 


ting' a ſtop thereto, the meeting afterwards was 


held in great ſolemnity, whereby many preſent 


hain wo fi to the heart, and a young man of 


Si Tale part of convinced, as were ord 
rt of the nation; 


an a the aforeſaid remonſtranee, uns 


| er to add this prediction, the time draws 
mb that ye will be 375 away lite chaff before 


«the "fammzr thraſhing floor, and the place of your 


wenge ſhall not be found ; which before he leſt 


--- the, nation he found to be brought to 9 25 
After attending the half. year's meeting i 


Bud fin, and travelling ſouthward to Cork, — 
fim thence to Tralee in the of Kerry, 
u place where n 


ne of the people called Quaker 
relided, and where they were little — 


am mongſt theſe ſtrangers, to whom, from a parti. 


2 


cular impulſe on his mind, he paid this religious 
viſit; he had a comfortable meeting, under the 
ſenſe of divine affiſtance attending him in his 
fervice, and affecting the minds of the people 
with relip ious conſideration, with ſolid | — 
Ray wheren? thy they withdrew from che m 
e returned agam to the North, where on tf * 

1 Aan to Grange he obſerved ten 
: or 
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or twelve men walking along in a' very ſolitary e M A p. 
manner, and it aroſe in his heart, Theſe are ſheep i. 
having no ſhepherd : When he came up to them. 
he entered into diſcourſe with them, and en- COT 5 
quiring of them, if they were going to a meet- a company 
ing. They anſwered, our miniſter is filenced, for a ee 
| orders are come down, prohibiting all diſſenters him their 
| from aſſembling, ſo now we have no teacher, which genre 
appeared to him in effect to verify his prediction, 
that their meeting could not be found. For the ini- 
mical diſpoſition entertained at this time 
the ruling party in England againſt diſſenters, 
having ſpread to Ireland, exerted itſelf in ſimilar 
meaſures of perſecution to ſuppreſs their meet- 
ings, which produced the effect deſigned here as 
well as there, with the ſeveral other claſſes of 
diſſenters: The people generally, except the 
Quakers, declined their public meetings, and 
their teachers abſconded, to eſcape perſecution. _ _ 
Benjamin Bangs from the previous diſcourſe, Which ad- 
took occaſion to bring them off from a depend. f 
ance upon hireling teachers, as the hireling refer chem 
« fleeth becauſe he is a hireling and careth not teacher in 
“for the flock,” (John x. 11, 12, 13.) and to mer ers 
turn them to the teacher that cannot be removed 
into à corner, © the inward principle of the 
« grace of God, that bringeth ſalvation, and 
“ hath appeared unto al men, teaching them 
„ what to deny, and how to live, Titus, ii. 
„ 11. 12. The manifeſtation of the ſpirit given 
to every one to profit withal, 1 Cor. x11. 7,” _ 
adviſing them to turn their minds inward, and 
mind the ſecret operations of it, whereby th 
| would find by a lively experience, that it chece 
for bad words and actions; and as they 
minded its teachings, they would find it "= 
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A parting, they had never heard things ſo opened 


* 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CHAP.lead them into all truth. The men were well 
XVI. pleaſed, and affected with his diſcourſe, declaring 


_ 4632. to them in their lives. 800 
lere we have a remarkable inſtance of the 
ſpmirit of univerſal charity and benevolence, of 
tze zeal and diligence, which actuated theſe an- 
Tient laborious miniſters among the people called 
Quakers of this age, to watch every opportunity 

to anſwer the end of their calling, to promote 
truth, and explain to mankind the way of life 

and ſalvation, without fee or reward from man. 
Benjamin Bangs having travelled upwards of oue 
thouſand ſeven hundred miles, held one hun- 

dred and eighty meetings, excluſive of Dublin, 

and ſpent near twelve months in laborious and 
profitable ſervice amongſt his friends and others, 
returned home. : EC 3 77 5 CET. - | 

William William Edmundſon and Robert Jackſon 


Edmundſon 


and Robert having been proſecuted in the biſhop's court to 


"Jackſon" excommunication for non-payment of tithes, 


== 


were taken upon a writ, committed to priſon, 
and detained priſoners about twenty weeks, 
when the Earl of Ely (their landlord) intereſting 
- himſelf to procure*their liberty, the biſhop or- 
dieered them to appear perſonally in his court at 
Kildare, where they appeared accordingly before 
the biſhop, in company with ſeveral prieſts, the 
aforeſaid earl, and ſundry other perſons of note. 
The biſhop defired to know William Edmund- 


- watim fon's reaſons why he did not pay tithes ; but 


Fdmundfon William was not forward to enter upon the ſub- 
keeence jekt, being diffident of his capacity to manage 


| with the it, ſo as not to hurt a good cauſe through a 


weak defence. Notwithſtanding, as the biſh 
was urgent, a conference - commenced; which 
U 5 held 
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= Held for three hours, wherein William was ena-CHAP. 
| bled, with wiſdom and mee en as he XVI. 
thought, ſuperior to his own, and a ready recol > 
lection of arguments from ſcripture, to prove 1683. 
tithes aboliſhed, * that it was antichriſtian to 
ay or receive them in the goſpel diſpenſation, to 
192 full ſatisfaction of ebe dene 4 So that 
their ſuffering and this conference thereupon had 
| a good effect, and ſome other religious ſub- 
jects were handled, which afforded William Ed. 
mundſon an opportunity to explain the princi- 
ples of himſelf and friends, in relation to a goſ- 
7 faith, and the true worſhip of God. 
biſhop, who appears to have been a man of 
moderation, ſoon after cauſed them to be releaſ- which 
ed, and afterwards both himſelf and the officers nberty. 
of his court behaved with kindneſs towards the 


members of .the Welety,. 072-42 
About the middle of this ſummer a freſh 1683. 
order was iſſued by government to the ſeveral Piſfenters 


. 2 . . dered to 
ſets of diſſenters in Dublin, to forbear meeting diſcontinue 


* publicly in their worſhip houſes as formerly : ow Om 


And the archbiſhop of Dublin ſending for An- FR 

thony Sharp, informed him, that it was the de- 

| - fire of government that his friends alſo ſhould 
forbear their public aſſemblies, but friends re- | 

turned anſwer, that they believed it was their But friends 

indiſpenſable duty to meet together to worſhip? 

God, from whom they received all their mer- their mect- 

cles, and not to neglect this reaſonable ſervice 

for fear of human penalties; the end of their 

_ aſſemblies being purely for divine worſhip, and 

for no other purpoſe, In conſequence of theſe 

orders, other diffenters generally deſerted their 
money but the people called Quakers, under 
perſuaſion of duty, aſſembled together as for- 
C - | merly 


7 


— . —— 


THE 


a | : 1 1 1 STORY ory 
ena r. merly, and thereby became obnoxious to cen- 


XV). ſure and puniſhment from the ſecular power, 
but in a degree very ſhort of the ſufferings of 
their brethren in England. Upon a firſt day the 
marſhal and ſeveral of the mayor's officers came 
to the meeting at Wormwood-gate, where find- 
ing John Burnyeat preaching, the marſhal com- 
manded him to go along with him, which, after 
fome diſcourſe, he did. He commanded the 
meeting to diſperſe, but the members kept their 
places quietly. John Burnyeat being taken be- 
ore the mayor, was aſked, why they ated con- 
trary to the orders of government? To which 
John replied, we do nothing in as 5 of go- 
wernment. . But, ſaid the mayor, why do you not 
obey then?” EE oO 
Yohn. Becauſe it is matter of conſcience to ³⁵⁶ſ 

_ us, and that which we believe to be our indiſ- 
penſable duty, to meet together to worſhip IM 


Mayor. You may be miſled. 5 
John Burn= John. If we be miſled we are willing to be | 
priſon, Ihen it being urged that other diſſenters had 
ſubmitted and why would not they? To which | 
John Burnyeat returned anſwer, What they do 
will be no plea for us before the judgment ſeat 
of God,” After ſome further diſcourſe, the 
mayor committed him to priſon, to which, ſoon 
after, Anthony Sharp and Alèxander Seaton were 
committed, After a month's impriſonment, ap- 
” 1 was made to the mayor for their re- 
leaſe, who refuſed ; but in conſequence of an 
application to the Earl of Arran, lord deputy, 
it was obtained, after an impriſonment of about 
5d ˙ oo 
5h | CHAP. 
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| The Weſt Indian Iſlands the firſt Part e America 

viſited by the People: called Ruakets.—General 

_ Impriſenment there.» —Greate/t Sufferings for re- 

fuſing to bear Arms, — Several Friends from 

England embark for Barbadoes.—George Fox 

tonvenes the Men's and Women's Meetings at 
his Lodgings, being weak at his Arrival. Pt 

a Viſa to the Governor, and is kindly received, 

which occaſions a large Meeting at Bridge- 

vinced, is turned out of his Office:—T homas 

| Briggs and William Edmundſon proceed to An- 
tigua, thence to Nevis, where they are not 
ſuffered to land. George Fax continues in Bar- 
badoes, where he hath good Service—The 
Prieſts endeavour to ftir up Perſecution, anus 
to render Friends ſuſpefted, whereupon the 
publiſh a Confeſſion f their Faith. — Frit 
accuſed of a Deſign to ſtir up the Negroes 10 
Rebellion. —T heir Vindication.—George Fox and 

others paſs to Jamaica. Eliaabeth Hooton dies 
there. ler Life. 45 ; ey 3 $7 We {> 
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It hath been already remarked the two firftc u A p. 
of theſe people who went to New England ar- XVu. 
rived there in a ſhip from Barbadoes in 1656. ox 
Whence it appears this iſland, of a OT 
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H v. and the adjacent iſlands of Nevis and Antigu 


at 2" HISTORY or run 
C 


vere the firſt of the American Plantations which 
were viſited by any of the people called 
The Wen- Quakers from England, whoſe labours in the 
work of the miniſtry ſeem to have been at- 

by tended with ſucceſs, to the convincement of ſe- 

this people. yeral of the inhabitants of the validity of the 

doctrines they publiſhed ; but it is remarkable, 

that in every quarter of the world wherever 

theſe doQrines ſpread, although calculated to 

promote virtue, peace, and due ſubordination 

religious and civil ſociety ; perſecution ſtill 
r e e 

1638. In the iſland of Nevis, Humphrey Highwood, 

| the firſt inhabitant who entertained the people 

called Quakers, having given a friendly recep- 

tion to three of them, Peter Head, John Rouſe 

and Mary Fiſher ; he was to appear before 

the governor, and charged with the breach of 

a law enjoining notice to be given to the go- 
vernor of the arrival of all ſtrangers within a 

Humphry limited time, which the ſaid Humphrey, through 

Highwoot inadvertency, had ſuffered to elapſe, for which 

to priſon, 1 omiſſion he was committed to pri- 

He had not as yet embraced the principles of 

the ſaid e, but after ſome time being con- 

vinced thereof, he ſuffered impriſonment: Firſt, 

for _—_— his uſual appearance in arms and 

ſervice in the militia, and a ſecond time for ap- 

pearing before the governor with his hat on, 

and was detained in priſon till the next court, 

.- at which, as there was no law extant making 

ſuch appearance criminal, he was ſet at liberty; 

daut at that time they made a law, That whoſcever 

for the future” ſhould come into any court with || 
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| his hat on, ſhould pay u fine "of foe hundred o ra r. 
ounds of Sugar, or Pg a month's imprifons' — _ 1 


"Upon-the-arvalit Burbinloen-ef de her : 
| uroclamation in conſequence of the inſurre&ion  '* 
of the fifth 30s we. there 1 to harre 
been a v eral impriſonment e mem- Generalim- 
bers of this fockety in that iſtand, for declining“ ne 
the oath of allegiance, which the magiſtrates 
| here were zealous to inforce, in order to N | 
riate themſelves with the government. 
They alſo ſuffered by frequent diſtreſſes for 
refuſing to contribute to the maintenance of the 
prieſts by law eſtabliſhed, and toward the 
charges of repairing the public worſhip houſes, 
were enforced by penal laws, trequently | 
executed with more than legal-ſeverity. 
But they were expoſed to the ſevereſt of ſuf. 60 
E | ferings in perſon and property for refuſing ' to ſufferings 
bear arms or work at the fortifications. The 8 
laws of the country requiring the perſonal ſer- am. 
vice of the inhabitants, their ſervants and 
horſes, and enacting ſevere penalties in caſe of 
default, therefore for their conſcientious teſti- 
mony in theſe reſpects, they were not only li- 
able to ſevere ſines and exorbitant diſtraints, fre- 
=> to double the value of the eſtimated 
but to frequent impriſonments and c | 
ral puniſhment, at the arbitrary pleaſure of e. ö 
ders and military commanders. 
Feeling their ſufferings heavy and multiplied; 
they made repeated remonſtrances to the ſuc- 
ve governors and council for redreſs of their 
{rome nces and eaſe from their ſufferings ; but 
e, as in England, inſtead of relief, bender 
penal wwe; were often the reſul. | 
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char. © Soon after the meeting 
eee 
8. 2 5 land in order to viſit the Weſt Indies, 
y other parts of the Britiſh dominions in 
- Amerie and after a of near two 
; for months arrived ſafely in Baradoes. In this, 
Anais, voyage they were cloſely purſued by a Sallee 
man of war, and apparently . er of being 
taken, but were providentially delirered; for 
when this ſhip was come up with them, it being 
by moon-light, a thick cloud intercepted the 
view; the moon ſet, and a freſh gale ariſing, 
carried them rapidly on their: courſe, and _ 
faw them no more * 
The friends a went over at this time in 
company were e Fox, Thomas 
. . Edmundfon,* John Rouſe, John — * 1 
- Solomon Eccles, James Lancaſter, John Cart- 
_ - - wright, Robert Widders, George Pattiſon, John 
Hull, Elizabeth Hooton and Elizabeth Miers, 
and John Burnyeat the year before. George 
Fox, through indifpoſition, was: ſo weak at his 
landing that he was not of ability for ſome time 
to go much abroad, but his fellow labourers 
and the companions of his voyage entered di- 
ligently _ the —— which had induced 
them to encounter the difficulties of a paſſage 
2 — remote iNands, viz. to promote true 
religion and righteouſneſs in places where they 
were too little conſidered or practiſed. Here their 
goſpel labours were attended with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that many of the inhabitants of this iſland were 
remark: _ nend nn _ 3 le- 
„ | 27 | thargy. 


: . is 4 - 2 : ; ; - 2 - * * 
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in London 
from 
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thargy. The s crowded by people of all R 
e . e 


his Sende- this 10nd, /Whith *./" 
he — . — in eſtabliſhing in eher 
parts, und not being able yet to travel, the men — . — 
and women aſſembſed in their reſpective meet- men's and = 
ings for the affairs of the ſociety at bis lodging nag. 
at Thomas Rous's, -which- furniſhed him wit — 
the- opportunity of being preſent, here be 
found his affiſtance and direQic much wunesd, dana 880 
"diſorders having crept in for want 4 
vigilance and care. 'Befides the ſubjects of dif- 
cipline uſual in other places, he recommended. 
to their eſpecial | care the enſe of their negro 
oe adviſing to inſtruct them in Chriſti 
— old Bacon de plc 
creator, as oſe 'purchaſe 
as thoſe who” yere born in their famille; allo 
that === I ud —— 10 a treat 
chem wi 


1 this re | 
to the inhabitants; gave a handle to their ad- 
verſaries to | od | 


ny with! "tix hoſt Thomas e 


to . 


118170 RT. or —_—_— 1 


* ur wich remarkable kindneſe and 3 few. days 
XVI. after, a general meeting being held at Bricge- 
— toun, the rumour of this viſit to the governor, 
1694. and —— with, dre many | 
which "© of, the;; officers, both civil, and military, Ind 
large meer: Qthers;,not of the loweſt ranks, from moſt parts 
= of; the, 1 iſland. to the meeting. Lewis, Morris, 
town, Who had been à colenel and a membenr;of the 
cCeocquncil, having been; before convinced. brought 
bo in company with him Ralph Fretwell, a judge 
: 2 the iſland. The meeting, Which was very 
large, was conducted to the great GENS a 

— general part of the audience, and 
ee ae ate through the — 
— minim of "Geng Faw, . 
fe ae which, this 


© : See mn 
this 1 


nd, Jad, Jigen:xegularly. :ſworn-inte; of- 
ties, and executed it with integrityamnd honour. 
LS but after this his profeſſion, his aduerſariss ãn 
ut of his ſiſted upon his being ſworn again on purpoſe 
*. of that they might take advantage of hiswveligious 
. ſeruple, and procured it to be put tothe vb, 
in council. Many of the council diſapproved 

of; the motion, and upon putting the 1 
they Were equally divided, but the, governor | 
haying' the caſting vote Saye1d&:i6gainſt,chim, | | 
being actuated Abe ar of party 

ſpirit, prevale — khan n regard 40 
juſtice or the public. | 2 Wie 411; 
After this meeting ——— Briggs) and Wil. ä 
TT kt Famundton took leave af; George. Fox, 
: proceeded to the: iſlands of Antigua and 
| — chte #1 III Nu. 


25 


In the-formex;ahey had. large, 

— by many of the principal inbapitanti 
as well 2s number of 1 of aber — — 
mere convinced by their miniſt la and among 
the reſt .Cltonel Winthrop, who: had been go- 
n whole e bad afterwards e- 
ral and ſatisfactory e 56% 196 
85 Wen chez 21 firuſhed Wan eryice in os 3 
tigua they ſet. ſail 11 Nevis, w here, "bay After Nevis, ” 
they game o anc Au waärſhal Wy * where they 
aboard, e preraer, By man Erl e 
cuting ſpirit, with orders, hat none, Could come land. 
Aſtors until hes \Enew, hence the veiſel ume, and 
who, i in cgaſequence whereof. they 
were detained on board an the, governox re- 
ceiving intelligence, who the, paſſengerz in 

veſſel were; Immediately nt. an officer ind a 
guard of ſoldiers, with, ſri command to 2 | 
2 a 7 Mi . 1 e any of 

0 


99 10 1 0 0 AT hoo 
e ee e o vner 0 che yel- 1 
ſel, Colonel Winthrop, obey | held a meeting mm 
hoard to their, a I? on. 1o is [1 
The , governor KN. | : mater „of, the 
Sip, bo, a {N0: Quake bliged; him. to 
Ache to carry 
the mean time, 
een. goyer- 
Mo a viſit,. to hom 
William Edmundfon e of the inhoſ- 


d William Edmundfon's, journ: . ;Beſſe, | 
828 * D 2 EE 1 


«: „ prohibited from coming 01 
« themſelves within King Otarles's dominions, 
« after ſuch à long voyage. Colonel Staple: a 
BY: ton or comin 40 Tt is frue; "but we hear” that ſince 
1 OY f ber militias are — uakers, 
1 194 6 | lakers will not fight, and w have 
need of men to fight, being ſurrounded by 
enemies, and Wat is che reaſon why gover- 
nor Wheeler will not ſuffer * 10 to come on 
< ſhore.“ Accordingly, . — verm 
ders, they were carried pack to Agua, ' 
they were receives wi gladinefs "by * "their 
J friends, met with' no moleſtation from the go- 
3Þ vyernment, weir thee were feorted to 8 
A $, and” their” feltimony"we! 


ning dech u _— 


; =. \Colonet 175 1 ſober — well 
| Haribfied with Gee e FO teſtimony, mat he 

s ſatisfaQtion in theſe ternis: No = 
uch as I have heard peak evil 
| Mes de nit on Chriſt, 
eres I perceive you 
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55 whereu on they thoug ht it r equiſite to draw wher 
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« exalt Chriſt in all his offices, be 
c have ever heard before.” en 
But as his labour in the doe was ff tua 
to the convincement of ſeveral in moſt parts of The — 
the iſland, the F gory and their partizans being to: 
much diſturbed and alarmed, had recourſe to 1 
1 n means of redreſs, in ern: 
te the magiſtrates to ſeverity — 57 
KY and his feilow-labourers; ; but finding them 
ſelves fruſtrated in theſe endeavours, they next 
exerted themſelves to render them odious or 
4 7% by ſtrenuouſiy diſperſing amongſt the 
the vulgar calumnies of the time, Fahich 
d PLE repeatedly objected to them, and [ag and render 
| often refuted by ines That they denied peded, — 
* God, Chriſt Jeſus, the Holy Scriptures, &c.” 


up and publil 2 ellos of their faith, n 


wherein they albert their belief in one only of thir 


wiſe, omnipotent and eternal God, the creator 
of all things in heaven and earth, and the pre- 
ſerver of all that he hath made, who is God 
| over all, bleſſed for ever. That they own and 
believe in Jeſus Chriſt, his only begotten ſon, 
who was conceived by the Hol Ghoſt, and 
born of the Virgin Mary, in whom we have 
redemption throyg h his blood, even the for- 
givenels of ſins, That he was "crucified for us 


in the fleſh, without the gates of Jeruſalem; F 


was buried, and roſe again the third day 

the power of his father for our juſtifcati on:; 

That he aſcended up into heaven, and now 

fitteth on the ri by hand of Gol. £ 

4 Concerning ſcriptures, they believe 

| they were given = fork by 1. be Holy 8 2 ot . 
„ 8 7 
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CHA y. Goa; . the hey men of God, who 
* ls Ce CF by. hs Holy 
167. oſt ; that ley, are to be read and be- 
2 and are proſitable for reproof, for 
TAs iow e and for inſtruction in righteouſ- 
TS. * 8 neſs, that the man of God may be perfect, 
% thorou ly. furniſhed unto all gend works,” 
17 5 0 fOXx's Journal, folio, page 43 55 4 36, 
much, more at large. - 
But the malignity of his accuſers ua not 
top here, the nr of the benevolence 
of theſe faithfu] miniſters, and 0 pe to be 
ſerviceable in the cauſe of righteouſneſs to 
every claſs of mankind, furniſhed their adver- 
faries with occaſion to invent another calumny, 
Which applied home to the paſſions of the peo- 
e as affecting them in a tender part, their 
— e fecular intereſts and ſafety ; perſecution {till en- 
ſtir up the deavouring to pervert 1 diſſent into a 
Negroes 9 crime againſt the ſtate, We have ſeen the care 
and concern that George Fox had upon him 
s ing negro ſlaves in the families of 
friends. Th rinciple of univerſal charity in- 
cited him ag! is fellow-labourers, both to pro- 
mote a religi ous care over them from their 
maſters of the ſociety, as a part of their re- 
ſpective families, and alſo to hold meetings 
among them in different plantations, wherein 
they exhorted them to juſtice, ſobriety, tempe- 
rance, chaſtity, piety, and to due ſubjection to 
their malters and governors. From theſe chari- 
table endeavours to. inſtil religious ſentiments 
into this poor neglected and oppreſſed part of 
the ſpecies, their opponents took. occaſion to 36d 5 
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t the before- recited” calumnies, i 25 r they 
x | hy 2 rebel. „ ee 


appeal to the Seateher liak all — Fat hs wo 
was an abominable untruth, their principles and = 
practice being utterly:abhorrent of ſuch an in- charge they 
tention: That their addreſſes to theſe poor people theniſclves. 
t been directed to exhort them to be ſober, 
| love their maſters and mitt. 
to be fairhful and: diligent in their ſervice and 
buſineſs; that they cautioned them againſt a 
plurality 8 wives, againſt —_— drunk nels, 
adult tion, wearing, lying, 
and ſuch vi vices as people N — _ — 
prone to; referring them to ſomething within 
them, that tells then} they ſhould not -praftife © 
theſe, nor other evils. That if notwithſtanding 
they ſhould commit them, they informed them, 
chat there were but two ways, one which leads 
to Heaven, whither the righteous go into incon- 
ceivable happineſs; and the other that leads to 
Hell, whither the wickad. and debauched;: Shake, 
mongers, adulterers, murderers. and lyars, go 
into everlaſting miſery, They wiſh it to be con- 
ſidered, that it is no tranſgreſſion for a maſter 
of a family to inſtruct his family himſelf, or for 
others to do it for him, but an important and 
incumbent duty upon them to pray with and for 
their families, to adviſe, inſtruct and admoniſn 
every member thereof for their good; this being 
a command of the Lord; ene eum 
| vill provoke his diſpleaſure. E of 
This apology, weighty. in itſelf, it is ere 
chad ſome weight with thoſe to whom it was ad- 
dreſſed; as notwitliſtanding theſe invidious miſ- 
| repreſentations by the prieſts and their adherents, 


149 1 
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is goſpel Coders 
ad, wifiing and confirming tis fiends, 
| ber: was now encreaſed 1 the con- 
vincement of others, and havin 
meetings to his ſatisfaction, appr him- 
ſelf clear of his ſervice there, prepared for his 
departure ; having firſt communicated - his pow 
ſpects to bis — he thoug 11 
acquaint the governor and divers of 
with his intention, that, as his entrance into the 
. open e, n departure 
fer rom Barbadoes he paſſed over to Jamaica, in 
Pane company with Robert Widders, William Ed- 
2 Solomon _ 2 Elizabeth Hooton, 
: W met with a reception, wg 
| 3 civility both by the governor, ma- 
giſtrates, and the people in general. Their 
meetings here were large and very quiet, their 
miniſterial labour conducive to the convincement 
of many, and amongſt hom: fours; yoopts-of -60- 
count in the world. 7 
About a week beit arrival; Elizabeth 
Hooton, e Tar: n in years, en 


this life. 
Account ol She was a woman a inclined in an 
1 1 re of life, and one of the firſt who 


| in ee fellowſhip with George Fox 
— t the name of Lyaker was applied to him 


| and his friends. In his early journeys to ſeek 
=_ - Jour; =, 010k; mh with, ſober and well-minded 
zz 1 e re he appeared as a publick 
= - 1647 he came into Nottin — 
= 8 he met with a number of fuch as he 


ſettled the 
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| defired to viſit, and had ſome ſerious conferences e M AN 
| with them upon religious ſubjects; amongſt them XII. 
| was Elizabeth Hooton, who was then convinced 
| by his doctrine, of the ſufficiency of the light, 1671. 
which enlighteneth every man that cometh into 
the world; and by an inward attention to this 
monitor in her own breaſt (by Divine aid) ſhe 
experienced the work of converſion and ſancti- 
| fication begun and advanced in her heart, where- 
by ſhe was prepared for the reception of ſpiritual 
| gifts, In the year 1650 ſhe. received a-gift in 
the miniſtry, being reputed to be the firſt mi- 
niſter of her ſex in this ſociety *, but not the 
| firſt in the Chriſtian church: For beſide thoſe 
in the primitive age of chriſtianity, mentioned 
| by the apoſtle Paul as his fellow helpers and 
labourers in the Lord, according to William 
| Sewel, there are more modern accounts, that 
among other perſuaſions in London there were 
= *<© alſo women who did preach, and were heard 
with great ſatisfaction. As Elizabeth Hooton 
= was one of the earlieſt believers in, and one of 
the earlieſt preachers up of, the light of Chriſt 
in man, while thoſe about this time denominated | 
| Quakers were but few, and not, properly ſpeak-  _ 
ing, an embodied ſociety, it was not unuſual 
| for their preachers, at this time, to attend the 
| publick places of worſhip, and generally, at the _ 
cloſe, to ſeek an opportunity to publiſh their 
doctrine there, not having yet eſtabliſhed meet- 
ings of their own in many places, a cuſtom net 
peculiar to them, as hath — alrea ſhewn; * 
| yet for this many of them met with much abuſe, 


- W. Sewel. 
ee vol. I. p. 86. 


i 


enn and amongſt the reſt Elizabeth Hooton. | She 
VII. travelled into many parts of the nation to call 


1571. Convictions of the Divine Light and Grace of 


# 
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people to repentance, and to take heed to the 


God in their own hearts, for which ſhe 'was 
one of the earlieſt ſufferers among the members 
of this riſing ſociety. * As early as 1651 ſhe 
"was impriſoned in Darby upon the complaint 
of a prieſt, to whom ſhe had ſpoken by way of 
reproof, who in reſentment applied to a juſtice 
and procured her impriſonment. In the-next 
year, 1652, the was again impriſoned at York 
for delivering an ert 82 to the congregation 
at Rotheram, at the cloſe of their publick worſhip. 
In 1654 ſhe was on the like account impriſoned 
five months in Lincoln, and in 1665 twelve 
3 weeks in the ſame place. In 1660, paſling 
"quietly. along the road, ſhe was met by one 
-Jackſon, prieſt of Selſton in Nottinghamſhire, 
who abuſed her, ſtruck her repeatedly, knocked 
her down, and afterward put her into the water ; 
thus manifeſting his malice in the abuſive treat- 
ment of an inoffenſive female, in a manner diſ- 
graceful to his character as a teacher, a chriſ- 
tian, and a man. The barbarous uſage ſhe re- 
ceived in New England hath been already related. 
In all her afflictions, through Divine ſupport, ſhe 
appears to have been preſerved in patience, and 
in a meek and quiet ſpirit; but ſteadfaſt and 
immoveable in the truth, in which ſhe: moſt 
ſurely believed. And at laſt, in an advanced 
1 finiſhed | her 1 in een, in a IE 
and. . 055 | 


'»Beſſe. 
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William Edmundſon viſits theſe INands a ſecond 


Time, As Bridgetown a Prieft diſturbs the 
Meeting and challenges William Edmundſon to a 
| Diſpute.—In which being foiled the Prieſt com- 


plains to ibe Governor. — William Edmundſon 


* waits upon the Governor, and by his Diſcourſe 


appears before the Council, where the Prieft 


Reproof. William Edmundſon writes an Epiſtle 
to the Governor, Cc. againſt the prevailing 


Vices of the INand—And their Treatment of the _. 
Negro Slaves. — Af paſſed to prevent the People © 
ringing Negroes to their. 


called Quakers from 


brings him to mogeration.—William Edmundjon 


failing in proof of his Charges meets with merited 
/ 


Meetings, and again/t their Schoolmaſters and 


Preachers, — Reflections on this Att, and on the 


Slave Trade, 


IN the year 167 5, William Edmundſon afofe- t u a r. 
faid went a ſecond time from Ireland to Barba- VII. 
does, under a renewed religious concern to viſit ; 
the meetings of his friends in that iſland, and in Wd 
other parts of the American plantations, where 


he was gladly received by them, and had many 


Edmundſon 
viſits theſe 
iNands a ſe- 


favourable opportunities in the exerciſe of his ond time. 


miniſtry amongſt others, the meetings through 
"molt parts of the iſland being very large, many 


were convinced of the truth, and the hearts of 


friends enlarged in love to receive his teſtimony 


and 


HAF 
XVIII. 
— 
| 1675. 
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8 He had a meeting at the houſe of Tobias 
Fryer, a man of great ſubſtance, repute and au- 
thority, in commuſſion of the peace, whoſe wife 


| was one of the ſociety of Quakers, ſo called; 


At Bridge- 


town 4 
turbe the 
— 
4 £8 
wn 
ndſ 


my M1 
ch. > gg 
pute. 


rude . in order to make à diſturbance, he 
revile 


to 


the meeting was crowded, and amongſt the reſt 
the prieſt of the pariſh, whoſe name was Ramſey, 
attended at it. After meeting many of the au- 
ditors expreſſed their ſatisfaction, only the prieſt 
ſeemed diſturbed, yet made no publick oppoſition 
there ; but afterwards at a meeting at Bridgetown, 
to which he came attended by a company of 


friends with abuſive language, callin 


„ them hereticks, blaſphemers and traitors, 


challenged William Edmundfon to a publick diſ- 
putation, in which he threatened to prove the 
charge. This challenge being accepted, the ru- 


mour thereof drew together abundance of people 


of all ranks, by computation 3000 or upwards ; 
the aſſembly was accommodated under ſhades 


without doors : But the prieſt, inſtead of making 


good his former charges, broke out in railing 


A accuſations, ſometimes againſt particular friends, 
ſometimes againſt the ſociety in general, advan- 


cing many invidious charges, but proving none, 
whereby he diſguſted the judicious part of the 


_ - auditory, maniſeſted his own folly, and furniſh- 
ed William Edmundſon and his friends (who 
kept cool in their minds) with an opportunity of 


explaining their principles to the general infor- 


mation and ſatisfaction of the large number of 


people aſſembled upon the occaſion. 


_ Diſappointed 
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- Diſappointed of his aim, but perſevering in e 14's. 
| his enmity, this prieſt next applie to the ge- XVIII. | 
vernor, Sir | Jonathan Atkins, with à complaint 
| againſt William Edmundſon, that he was a Jeſuit 1675. 
| from Ireland under the appearance of 'a Quaker, dne foiled 

and pretending to malte the Negroes Chriſtians, «pplics to 
| would make them rebels, and ri and tut e | 
thratts. The governor, upon falſe informa- 295 
| tion,” was determined to iſſue his watrant to ap- Eamuia-" 
prehend William Edmundſon, who, coming to . 0 
the knowledge thereof, anticipated the Execution Ano 
by a voluntary viſit to the governo. 
The vernor, when he found Who bis n nw 
| was, fell into a" paſſion, menaced him greatly, 3 

that he would WA ne courſe with him, and ſent x. ona 5 i | 
his man for the marſhal 3 but before the A þ 
came they entered into a 'cofiverſation; in — none | 
courfe of which the overnor aequainted William ben. ein 

Edmundſon with the information: he had re- 25 
ceived, that under pretence of making the Ne- 
groes' Chriſtians; he' was teaching them to rebel 
and cbt their throats. To Which William 
replied, that it was à good work to them « 

to the knowledge of God and Chriſt Jeſus; and 
| to believe in Him that died for chem and for 
all men, which would keep them from rebelling 
or cutting any man's throat; but if they Thould 
rebel and cut their-throats, as was ſaid; it would 
not be in conſequence of his doctrine, but of 
ey treatment, keeping them in ign and 
under oppreſſion, giving them ben p 16 be em- 
mon 4 women, like brutes; and on the other 
rar ſtarving them for want of food and 7 
Hel for them: Thus "alloy 1 2 my 
Hi liberty in that which God reſtrained, - 
dun n Lara in that which God . = 

| or 


2 
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c $4. v. afforded to men, meat and clothes. After ſom 
* time the governor grew very moderat. 


e The marſhal coming, deſired to kno his 
pleaſure- The governor told him he had thou ght 
dio have committed William Edmundſon to 4 


ſion, but his mind was altered; ſo ordering him 
d appear before the couneil next day, he diſ- 
„ mifled him for that time. Next day he appear- 

den ed before the council, and his accuſer, Ramſey, 
yon 5 appeared alſo, and renewed his accuſations 


conncil, (againſt. William Edmundſon 1 80 his friends, of 
hereſy blaſphemy. and treaſon, alledging that. he 
1 e proye his charge ot of Edward Bur- 


e rough's „ The bock was brought, the 
C by the leſt toiled and turned it over and over Again, 
tg in roo but could find nothing | there to anſwer his, pur- 
hs” . -poſe.; whereupon he met with merited rebuke | 
Sg. Kom the governor, and general diſpleaſure from 


— re- the { council, for advancing | ſuch. groſs. charges | 


{The prieſt, as abjeck as he was,;envious, fell 


{that time the governor, hure with aun 

during William's ſta n ene ole herons 's 
000 liam Edmund nt gi months! in "bl 
religious labours in this and, in which, being 
A man of fortitude, by conſcious integrity raiſed 
{above the fear of man, and actuated by an honeſt 
— for promoting the cauſe of , pure religion 
land diſcouraging vice, he Was a, faithful: re- 
prover of the immoralities and vicious practices 
| abounding among the inhabitants, and egn⸗ 

eas icluded his labours amongſt. them A . 

over- addreſſed to the governor, council, „ 
22 "Ke, others in authority in the iſland of Barbadoes, 


prevailin * 5 2 recital of the various vices and 


_— ow immor alities 


-againſt a body of N without foundation. 
on his knees to aſk their forgiveneſs, and 55 F 
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immoralities which blemiſhed the iſtand, as c H Ar. 
7 drunkenneſs, pride, oppreſſion and XY 
uncleanneſs; and pointing out from ſcripture 
| that general depravity trequently draus don the 
| ſymptoms of Divine diſpleaſure in inflicting: dann 


— 
. 


— upon guilty places and nations, as 
pon the old world, Gen. vi. a, for taking —— 
of Fall has they. oboſe and upon Sodom for. the 
pollution and unreſtrained luſt of its inhabitants» | 
| He. cloſely; preſſes them to uſe the power in their 
hands, to put a; ;ſtop; to the ur ent of wickedneſs 


| and: uncleanneſs which had over-· run the iſland 
andi cried for vengeange; in particular, the pro- 


miſcuous commerce of the ſexes among the Ne- and their 


treatment 
| groes, connived at or rather encouraged from „ cheir Ne- 


motives; of. intereſt, appears to him a ſin of com · gro flaves. 
| plicated enormity, | ſhocking to;;eyery ſentiment 


of chaſtiry and decency, dilgracefyl to humanity; 


and a violation of, every: law, moral and divine. 


He cherefore ſtrenuouſſy urges them] to enger 


their vauthority ox: ren 1 ſuppreſling 

this ilicentiouſneſs and offenſive liherty. amoby 

their negro llaves, and not only to break the b 

of iniquity, hut to remove the yke gf poor We 

ſion from off, their necks; /to-xioderate their ia · 
bour, treat. them '/wath- humanity, and allo 

| them, a, comfortable. ſufficiency, of; fyod;tand tai: 
ment. That ag the benęſicent er eat ; 
world, hath, filled the earth \ vic plenry, pd pre 
vided a ſufficient for food and -Taiment for a * 

the inhabitants ergof, for a part gf the "eter 

race to be deprived of neceſſaries, whigb the 
fully earn, by their: labour, in order bas. 132325 
| ſuperiors may more freely riot in all. the. ſuper- 
Err of ral can never be vind icated or 

vol e anſwered 


£1 4 w we = MY 725 4 1 g Fe: 1 4 
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n v anſwered ads l dig, to whom che carth 
. belongs, and the fulneſs thereof. - 
1675. . 
honeſt terms: © Tou have if 
5 wake the right uſe of) it; ' to reQtity' | 
e abuſes, if the inclination of your hearts be 
« to the Lord; or otherwiſe he will find a way 
to purj the land of ber wickedneſs and her 
0 nations; and in that dag remem · 
y'one; that wiſhes well 


2 to her geben. 
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Ec — beben . + pille was 
nvicted, doubtleſs, in their eon 
e ſtate of their iſland —— 


— 2 time after 
a to ſuppreſs 
4 — Neue inſt, uſt A more to 
the calumnies and ſugge jons of 'the 1 verſartes, 
— to che dictates of their o.] nn ſelfl interest, 
ing them to encreaſ& the number of their 
— even by wicked means, they reſolved to 
— ſuch troubleſome N at a diſtance, 
event the preaching up of doQrines' they | 
nel und to render t a ſecure 'in the 
continued pract of Mn, they knew to 
de indefenfible; for theſe purpoſes, about two 
months after the date of the aforeſaid letter, 


2 , Eugland unmoleſted; 
— * that, inſtead of ufi 
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they paſſed an act to prevent the people called eu AFP. 
= from bringing negroee to their' myet- Nn. 
he preamble recites, ' that many negroes 44 2, 
„ have ſuffered to remain in the meetings m prevent 
“ of the Quakers, as hearers of their doctrine, 2 
« and taught in their principles, whereby the ber. =_ 
« _—_ this iſland may be much hazarded.“ cegroes to | 
They therefore enact, that if after the publica- — 
tion of the act any negro or negroes ſhall be 
„ found with the ſaid Quakers at any of their 
« ſald meetings, and as hearers of their preach- 
« ing, fuch negro or negroes ſhall be forfeited, 
„„ one half to the party who ſhall' ſeize and ſue 
„ for them, and the other moiety to the public 
« uſe of the iſland. And if any ſuch negro or 
negroes do not belong to any of the perſons 
« preſent at the ſame meeting, any perſon may 
bring an action, grounded upon this a 
8 © againſt any perſon preſent, at the election of 
(the informer, for EY — 1 * for 
* every ſuch negro. That no perſon ſhall keep 
. ſchool, unlel⸗ in one month after publication y: 
6 ſuch perſon ſhall take the oath of allegian 
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** I” be, recovered and. divided in man: 


== 1 BY 4. aft ſeveral” of the faid pes le were 
=; eat ſufferers; but the attempt .on Ralph 
FPretpell aorelald” and Richard Sutton, exceeded 


Way 16 All teaſonable bounds, the former being. 
©. formed. againſt and proſecuted by one omas 
3 the ſum of 800l. for eighty negroes, 


- Cobham for 
and the Banter for thirty negroes being preſent at 
a meeting; but the defendants in this cauſe made 

their de ence ſo well, that notwithſtanding the 
act, the jury wei all the circumſtances of 
the matter, acquitted them, to the cin 
ment of their enemies. 
A Three years afterward, in the year 1678, this 
* wre att \ was ended to in clude the N of 
„ the iland, under the d, for 
: preaching at any of the meetings. of the e people 
called Quakers, whereby all preaching in the 
ublic afſemblics” of the. ſaid people was prohi- 
ited under the ſeyere penalties of [fines and im- 
riſonment. 
E. 1 Now it will be "Ys difficult matter for i unpre- 
7; judiced reaſon to determine, whether theſe mi- 
en niſters of the people called Quakers, ob) ects of 
contempt and averſion with many of thoſe, who 


pride themſelves upon their refined reaſon, an 
their ſuperiority of underſtanding ; or the lext 
flature of this Iſland, who. from their rank in 
life were ed in ng ation for wiſdom and 


1 . S | 
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mere pretence. The ieſts, as e hand Gin, 
alarmed at the ſucc of che miniſtry of theſe 


Y fricnds, ſpread jealobſies of them upon ground: 


leſs ſug tins and after their cuſtomary man- 
ner in t , endeavoured to excite the ſecu⸗: 
lar p ain, them, and at length ſeem tp have 
| ſucceeded: This act therefore appears to ine the 
treſult of clerical jealouſy, join x to national pre» 
judice, under wort _ = en and un- 
| juſt „which made them averſe toe 
1 ht conduce to let in any 55 
ee of li t into 'the darkened minds of their 
ves, abſurdly imagining, that the nearer: they 


might treat them as ſuch. 2 111 
ut what ſhall we think of the hae 

thiſe iſlanders, who yet. laid claim to the 
| of: chriſtians and proteſtants, to make it penal 
for honeſt men, ſincerely employed in the diſ- 
charge of religious duties, to inſtruct theſe poor 
heathens, members of their on families or 
others, in the nature of religion and mo- 
rality, to give them ſome — of a ſu- 
preme Being, and exhort them to live in his 
fear, and bring them into the belief of à future 
ſtate of rewards and ; puniſhments, To make 
ſuch laudable endeavours —— by a public act of 
ſtate argues à general — of ſentiment, 


= a aceful to any people, and as irreconcileable 


ound policy, ay' to the nature and SOR 
of the goſpel. 

The diſcovery of Anderies engaged ſeveral ba. 
| tions of Europe to ſend out colonies to poſſeſs and 
| cultivate, many of the parts to Which ex reſpecs, 

N —— . ontinent, _ 
| E 2 5 1 te 


were kept to the ſtate ol brutes, the en | 


bf the iland, muſt appear nothing more man 30 f. AP 
XV, 


1575. 


nn 1 rs Oo A OU win" 1 
Ar me Weſt Indian illands- This iſland of Barba. 


vin. 
does was early reſorted to by ſeveral adventurers 
2 from Tac“ who! 8 landing found 


it u deſert waſte, without the leaſt ſign of hav- 
ing ever been inhabited ; and being, 'as' well as 
tus other - colonies and iſlands, over- run with 
nos "oyngs Fade very large, hard and 


ants to great 4 and 
difficulty to * as —_—_— ound” ak was ne- 
cellary* for rheir ſubſiſtence, ' This laborious 
learing and cultivating of their lands being re- 
2 in a good degree, for their ſupport, and 
m d greater degree- for acquiring property and 
raiſing eſtates, obcaſioned a great call from the 
planters for aſſiſtants of ability to labour, and 
afterwards gave riſe io 4 iniquitous traf - 
e, à traffic in the human ſpecies, wherein the 
us of nature and humanity, much more, the 
more facred laws of religion and chriſtianity, 
were moſt enormouſly *** both by: "the Eu- 
ropeans and Americans. 4: 5 
Ie former tent heir ee matt of 
TE 2 ſuch of L as 
5 could pur Laptives n in war, 
whereby” they fomented wars and bibodfhed 
E es, or frequently ſuch 'as 
could e uy | . uy #1 3 
7 ande GUO hd ole ny 


; na eb et 3 
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enen exo tending near — 6 fot: dae fiſt arrival 
| appearing thoughtful and 2 frequently dropping tears 


When 0 his 7 6 n incited a N ty in 
4 {ig 0 erred him to xn eauſe, which, when he 


| Ebglih enoogh' to 254 himſelf underſtood, he let 
then e m the following #i6vidg relation 1—That he had 
«viſe TIES ae bag 

2 4 * | ere a. DE 


—_— A QUARKERS. = - 
dleſs of the pain ſuſſered in c P. 
e 


being violently torn away” fro parents, , 
their wives, their . their word ar wi. 160 
nections, and all that they held dear in-life:; * 
who, though termed ſavages, yet many of them 
appear more ſuſceptible of the feelings of men 
han their more ſavage--captors, who»'muſt” be 
dead to all the tender feelings of the human 
heart, before they "could be concerned in a 
traffic ſo diſgraceful to: civilization, and render- 
ing me me 181 chriſtian odious to rage 
> e THUS 71 "(35 may 
PS" uid non mortalia poſters cog! R. E 54 = 
Auxi Acts. fameg. a YET, 146 0 
O kurted hunger af pexniciqus. geld, ne te 
What bands of faith.can, impigus luere hold, fi 


As they were thus; purchaſed. or Fidnaj EY * 
in were hurried on board the ſhips. Ie 


to carry off their human 4 po they pro- 


cured their complement. . On ſhipboard, with- 

out regard to health or decency, hundreds being 

confined tog gether | Within the narrow limits ef 
| the; old, Tere liable to contract [+ lie 
bien put a, period, Holds e f en 

Y i 7:468 bo gy | 55 = 175 er N Bo 
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ror who were lying in Wai AT ſurprize and S ug of the 
e [as might fall in their way, and rheyce wü tra- 
” 5 e that in e e, of his family 1 
riends, wh never expert} y e, he cpu 
not help Ko yent to the ff anguiſh 1105 ©” 2 by 1 
a tear to their memory.” ow 'can any man, ' whoſe"? * 
not rendered quite ' obdor 6 by the practiee of or 
love of gain, Tone this relation without commiſerating 5 
pathy and a participation ak his forrow ? And doubtleſs, the 
caſes of many of theſe ople will he found to be 
attended with circumſtan hunt val or eruel and eee 


7. 18 ＋ ORY. or run 


cH A 8 Ire death; many others ſound 
Au a releaſe from the accumulated —— which 
WE awaited.the leſs happy ſurvivors, by: the ſeaſon- 
4 ing i as it is termed. 
When landed were expoſed x es to 
ſale „ like beaſts of burden, and being ſold to 
the higheſt bidder, branded with an hot iron, as 
the property of the purchaſer, a property which 
God or nature never gave the ſeller, which 
therefore he had no right to transfer, and of 
conſequence could convey to the purchaſer no 
Wn over them, but, wist bimſelf had, that i is, 
none at all. | 
But arbitra cuſtom. Fay ial 83 gave 
x er over them to the purchaſer, who gene- 
rally confidered this as à right of property, and 
often uſed his power over them, or his. overſeer 
- for him, with unfeeling b; rbarity, keepin them 
to exceſſive labour with the laſh over ck backs, 
which was exerciſed without mercy, allowing 
them at the ſame time neither proper food nor 
clothing; while theſe . fave owners, many of 
them, ſupported the ſtate and luxury of princes 
by the labour of thoſe miſerable men; and by 
them their children being waited upon with the 
moſt abject homage, were corrupted in their 
early years with intolerable pride and cruelty, 
and inured to look upon their flaves as beings 
of a different ſpecies, and by theſe means pre- 
pared-to n, their bondage: and, mw af. 
flictions. - ul ts ne o. 
From this vie * coe ſlave trade, er the 
treatment of thoſe ſlaves,, and the uſe. thoſe 
Handers found chem ol tedupport. — * 
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eaſe and grandeur, it is not difficult to diſeover c H A Y. 


from what principle the aforeſaid act againſt the 
* originated; a mcan and ſelfiſh jealouſy, 
le 


any means enlightened, might attain a clearer 
knowledge of their rights as men, which th 


their minds being in any degree or by 


XVII. 


— mn 


1675. 


were very deſirous to prevent, as thinking it 


more conducive to their intereſted views, that 
they ſhould continue in their native ignorance ' 


of moral and religious truth. Tyranny to pa- 


gans and ſavages loſeth much of that abhor- 
rence, through the prejudice of cuſtom, which 


it might be productive of, if exerciſed upon any 


under the chriſtian name, and therefore they 


choſe rather, they ſhould continue pagans to be 
treated as brutes, than to be converted to chriſ- 
tianity, and be treated like men. 5 

1 eſteem it no inconſiderable credit to theſe 
pious and worthy men, that, from a lively ſym- 
pathy with their grievous ſufferings, they ex- 
erted their religious labours in favour of this 


groſsly abuſed part of the human ſpecies, at a 


time when the righis of human nature were not 
ſo clearly underſtood; when habitual tyranny 


and general uſage had given a kind of ſanction 
to the commerce in ſlaves, when few pleaded 


their cauſe, but moſt, in palliation of their 


treatment, -looked upon and repreſented them as 


beings of 
© 3 77 7 


am inferior order. 


. 
F 


CHAP. 
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The 8 1 the 533 Neri n 
The Dutch and Scbedes the firſt: Settlers, 
Ling Charles Il. diſpaſſeſſes the Duich, and gives 
7 Country to his , Brother the Duke % ork, 
from whom it is named Neu- Turi. Some of the 

64 called Ryakgrs . migrate to America. 
Burnyeat pays 4 religious; Viſit 10 his 
Nane on that Onfinent  homay- Thurft on, 
Kanier, gives, Im in Maryland much 
Trouble —John 2 Care and Endea- 
vours to manifeſt his. 
_ ſeveral drawn afrde. by Jom Perrot Notions, 
| forſake meeting together for Worſhip. John Bur. 
8 at with much Solicitation — 6: Os _—_ 


m—Which 7 Zahn 
= HAP, » Phew: mas if Collin hel? Adu vet. 


putius in diſcovering the Caribbee Hands, an 

the continent of South America, diffuſed a f 

rit of adventure in ſearch of furthef cee l 

4 the Weſtern Continent. Sebaſtian Cabot, an 
gliſhman of Venetain extraction, an expert 

navigator, was the next adventurer, who under 


ths * of Jy VII. © failed in queſt a 
4 Hort 


e Smith. 


ound Sombn Virginia 
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2 north-weſt, p ze to the Eaſt Indies, and fell o ff v. 
in with the continent of North America, to 1 
which country the Engliſh, as the firſt di- 
coverers, laid claim; but they made no at- 

tempts to ſettle in it, till Sir Walter Ralei 

2 man of extraordinary genius, planted a colo- 

ny in the ſouthern part, which he called Vir- 

gina, in ee e miret n ene 


43 


But the firſt. attempts to ſettle: odiontes in this 1606. 
country proving unſucceſsful, damped the ſpirit 
of emigration for ſome time. In x606, king 
| James |, granted a new patent of Virginia, un- 
der which dęenomination, beſide the country no- 
diſtinguiſhed. by that name, the Provinces of 
New England, "a York, New Jerley, Penfyl: Anz l 
vania and Maryland, were included. Ma a 
In the interval between the diſcovery of the ande + 
| middle part of this continent, and the actual! 
poſſeſſion thereof by any colony from England; 
Henry Hudſon, an Fogliſman by. birth, but in 
the ſervice or employ of the Duteh: Eaſt India 
= Company, failing alſo in queſt of a northern 
3 2 to China, and being diſappointed in the 
principal purpoſe of his voyage; coaſted along 
the northern ſhore of America in ſearch. of ſone 
diſcovery, whereby his employers might in ſome 
_ meaſure be e for the — of his 
fruitleſs attempt to find out the pailage deſired: 
After ſailing up the river to which lie gave his 
| own name, and reconnoitring the coaſt and its 
inhabitants, he ne to | Adaiterdam. from 
whence he.failed/;1 4 1 
Tbe Dutch _ in ae enn this — buteh 
e laid claim to this part of the continent, . g . 
and the court of a N their claim tlers. 
| in 5 | to 


8 HAP. to the ſame, upon the plea that Cabot firſt dif. - 


2X covered it for them. However, the Dutch ſent 


166c., à colony hither, who gave to the country the 
. name of New Belgia. The ſucceeding diſtur- 
bances and civil wars in England, between 
Charles I. and his parliament, furniſned them 

time to ſettle without moleſtation, and to build 

forts for their defence, and a town on the iſland 

of Mahattos, to which they gave the' name of 

New Amſterdam. Sometime after them another 
colony emigrated from Sweden, and ſertled in a 

part of this country, So the Dutch and Swedes 

. 2 to be the firſt Europeans whio formed ſet. 

| tlements in this part of America, and remained 
King there unmoleſted, until king Charles II. in 1 bod? 


Apo ſending out a ſquadron with a conſiderable body 
the Dutch, of l forces, diſpoſſeſſed them; and gave this 
an gives ga a 

the country country to his brand er the Duke of York, from 


5 4 wy bro- whom both the town of New Amſterdam and 


the province of Nova Belgia received the name 

of New Tork. The Duke of York alſo, in 1669, 
granted a part of this territory to Lord Berkeley 

and Sir George Carteret, ordering it to be called 

: Nova Cæſaria or New Jerſey. mul e 
Some of the . This country as well as Virginia being thus 
24 Quakers ſettled, many years previous to the grant made 


Dien to William Penn, ſome of the people called Qua- 


kers had migrated to both theſe colonies, ſome- 
time before Penſylvania was inhabited by any 
Europeans“. Previous to the year 1665, when it 
firſt —— * the government of England, ſome 
of this people had removed to ſetile at Middle- 
town and other places in Eaſt Jerſey. And in 
dhat year the firſt ſhip arrived, which brought 


2 
2 p 
? ; . R : 
. 5 3 * *.-.4 


« Samuel Smith, 


: 
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gers were landed at Salem, where many of them 


took up their reſidence, In the year 1677 others 
followed, and ſettled at Burlington and Glou- 


celter. After theſe a ſucceſſion of new ſettlers 


increaſed the number of this people conſidera- 


bly; ſo that in the Jerſeys, as well as in Vir- Mi 
ginia, Maryland and New England, there were 
many ſettlements of them before William Penn x 


- 


obtained his grant of Penſylvania. | 


any of them to the weſtern diviſion ; the paſſen- c Av. 


— 
1665. 


In the year 1665 John Burnyeat, after FER John Burn- 


for theſe parts of America, and landed in Mary- 


in travelling, in the exerciſe of his gift in the 
miniſtry, amongſt his friends and others in this 


province, The meetings were large and much 


favoured ©; friends were greatly comforted, and 


ſervice in Barbadoes was finiſhed, took ſhipping . _ 
on theAme- 
rican conti · 


land in the ſecond month, and ſpent the ſummer nent. 


ſeveral others convinced. But in this place, 


friends met with great trouble from one Thomas 
Thurſton, and a party which he drew for a while 


after him. This man ſeems to have been tainted 
with a ſpirit of ranteriſm, although profeſſin 
himſelf of this ſociety; in his converſation loo 


he gave great diſturbance to their meetings by 
public oppoſition. and bitter contenuon-; and 

et diſqualified as he was, he wanted to be the 
leader of a people, and ſome were ſo weak as to 
be betrayed by him to their hurt. John Burn- 


yeat, from a zealous concern to remove occaſion 
of offence through his evil conduct, to reſcue the 
ſimple from the ſnare of his deceptive inſinuati- 
el 5 . = 


ons, 


5 John Buriyeat's Journal. 


and diſorderly, his conduct ſcandalized his pro- 
feſſion; in his diſpoſition perverſe and ſelf-willed, 


T. Thurſton 


creates 
much trou - 


CHA rens, and to eee, and order to As pub. 
1 lie aſſemblies of his friends, took much pains, 
_ in concert with faithful friends of the province, 
to detect the man's conduct, by ſearching out 
matters of fact, and to convince the underitand- 
ings of his followers of the error of his prin- 
J. Burn- eiples, and unſoundneſs of his heart; and through 
lo mant divine aſſiſtance they were ſo ſueceſsful, that by 
the mas, their endeavours moſt of the people came to ſee 
21 the man, to forſake him, and to return into unity 
with their friends. But Thurſton loſt himſelf a5 
do religion, and declined Tay” his e eir. 
iy es cumſtances. 8 

' 064 Tool Burnyeat having cir 4 Wide i 
ſettling his friends in peace, and in a good de- 
gree reſtoring order amongſt them, departed from 

Mary land to Virginia, and found ſufficient em- 
ployment there for a conſiderable part of the 

In Virginis ſucceeding winter. For here, as well as in Bar- 
wn ade badoes, he found many of the ' profeſſors of 

IT. truth, even the greater part of them, led away 
tions, for- by the fanciful opinions of John Perrot, Who 
ebe carried his erroneous and extravagant notion of 
being got above forms, much farther than he 
had done in England; for here civil COT 
and religious order being more unſettled, 
hum an opportunity of earrying his whimſies to wa 
greater extreme, and propagating them with les 
- | Teſiraint or diſeouragement, leading his bewil- 
daered followers into unduè liberties, inconfiſtent 
with the ſtrictneſs of their profeſſion, or of good 
report with any religious or ſober people; for 
they had amel entirely forſaken their meet · 
ing for divine i ſeareely aſſemhbling 
together once a year, looking upon it as a form; 
much leſs, it Is to be Lan eee would they aſ- 
Jarre eee ado? * ſemble 
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ſemble with any other 72 who were ſtil c H A b. 
more in the form. Of conſequenee the rea- IX. 
ſonable and profitable duty of public united wor- 
| ſhip being neglected, they loſt nd in rell. 
gion, and the effects of backſliding manifeſted 
their loſs, for they had laid aſide the form, 
appearance and plainneſs of their profeſſion 
in dreſs and language; and were | become 
looſe and irreligious in their conduct, equally 
with thoſe who made little profeſſion of religion; 
ſhunning the croſs to evade ſuffering z and pre- 
ferring outward eaſe to the teſtimony of a con- 
ſcience void of offence towards God and man ; 
which they had been zealouſly concerned to 
reſerve by a diligence in keeping up their meet- 
ings, through great ſufferings, till this man came 
amongſt them, and beguiled them from the ſim- 
| plicity of truth into a fleſhly liberty, whereby 
the offence of the croſs ceaſed, and the power 
of godlineſs (with the form) was loſt. So that 
| when John Burnyeat came thither he found it 
difficult to get a meeting amongſt them. But in 
him we have a freſh inſtance of the lively zeal, 
diligence and earneſtneſs of engagement with 
which theſe primitive promulgators of religious 
truth were actuated in the diſcharge of duty. 
For when he ſaw their reluQance to give him a, Burnyest 
public meeting, he did not leave them under with muck 
their deluſion, but ſought private opportunities — 
of treating with them, to convince them of ing amongſt 
their miſtakes, to vindicate the principles oß 
the ſociety, the conſiſtency of their teſtimony, 
and rectitude of practice proceeding therefrom, 
both in their diligent meeting to worſhip God, 
walking in all orderly converſation, ſobriety and 
155 * ; temperance, 
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CHAP. temperance, as in his ſight, and fulfilling their ſocial. 
XIX. and moral duties to mankind. By patient conti - 
nuance in repeated viſits, and conferences of this 

1665, kind he at length obtained a meeting with them, 
which Which, being favoured with the overſhadowing 
4 divine power, ſeems to have been very con- 
ret of ducive to open the underſtandings of ſeveral to 
h fee their error more clearly, and to the revival 

of more regard to their religious duties; and 
by the continuance of his - goſpel labours, and 
the renewed convictions of the ſpirit of truth in 
their own hearts, many came in time to ſee 
through the wiles of the enemy, and to be again 
ſerviceable members of religious ſociety; 
le afterwards travelled a while longer in 
theſe provinces, and from thence into New Eng- 
land, Long Iſland and Rhode Hand ; and — 
me latter end of 1ſt month, 1667, took ſhip- 
ping for Barbadoes, where he ſpent ſome time, 
many large meetings to edification, wherein 
ſeveral were convinced; and when his 8 
was finiſhed there, he returned to England. 
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John Burnyeat pays a ſecond Viſit to America in 
company with William Simpſon, who dies ſoon 
after their arrival.—Half-year's Meeting at 

Oy fer- bay. — Diſturbed by the - Oppoſition of 

ſome diſorderly Perſons, who read à Manu 
ſcript they had drawn up.— John Burnyeat op- 

| poſes their Cavils, and vindicates his Friends.— 

John Burnyeat embarks for. Maryland, and 

thence to Virginia, where he propoſeth the 

"eſtabliſhing a' Men's Meeting of Diſcipline, — 

General Meeting at Weſt River, to which came 

George Fox and others. — They are in danger 

- paſſing through the Gulf of Florida. — Georg: 

- Fox explains the Benefit FA eetings of Diſcipline. _ 

General Meeting at Cin. 


SOON after the yearly meeting in London incu ap. 
1670, John Burnyeat, in company, with William xx. 
Simpſon, took ſhipping a ſecond time for the = 
American plantations; and after a naſſage of 1670. 
twelve 8 landed at Barbadoes, where Wil- . tl 
Tam Simpſon, an innocent humble man, who ſecond vii 
like the reſt of his. brethren had ſuffered much in egg, 
perſecution, ; was ſoon taken off | by A feyer, in company 
which was a near trial to his companion, (they — 
having walked. togerher in near unity and bro- Sho dics 
therly affection) to be left alone in a foreign _ _ 
land, under the diſcouraging proſpe& of many ins in B.. 
difficulties and diſagreeable occurrences to eng- 
counter, conſidering the ſtate of the church in 


1 „HTS TOA o Thu 


c 1 A P. that ifand; but he writes, the Lord was with 
XX. him, and by his ower and good ſpirit aſſiſted 
— him to diſc rge his duty fully, fo that he left 
1670, that iſland in peace, under the ſenſe thereof. 
From Barbadoes he took ſhipping for New 
York, where he arrived ia about four weeks; 
from thence he. travelled through Long land, 
Rhode Iſland, and ſundry other parts of New 
nd, and in his return came to Middletown 
= OY ET: where he had ſome meetings 
| ds ſettled there 5. and from thence 
, Half — ke — to Oyſter-bay in Long Iſland, to 
Srder hey, the half. year's meeting, which began about the 
5 8th day of the 8th month. It appears to have 
been held 10 general edification. and comfort, | 
through the meetings for worſhip. After 
them "the meeting for diſcipline, which was ga- 
thered in — uietneſs and agreeable har- 
e by mony, was diſturbed by ſome diſorderly pro- 
tion of ſome feſſors, who had imbibed a prejudice againſt 
err diſcipline, and enmity againſt thoſe friends who 
* were zealous for the rring good thereof, for 
. — purpoſe of preſervin order, and 
10 1 the reputation e ſociety unble⸗ 
as © hi; ith For 10 7 ſeems 5 gen of pit, 
7 which had given friends in England much trou- 
dle, had ſpread to theſe remote regions; and 
_ _ © notwithſtanding the plauſible pretexts with 
which the diflent was covered over, it a | 
to me to have originated in unſtable it wes 
from a defire of taking liberties not allowed t 
but inconſiſtent with, the profeſſion of odfi. 
nee in ſome, and of evading the heavy aber. 
f to which ths ſociety was at this time ex- 
N FOR 3 
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poſed ; and as the proſecutions at home had CHAP, 
driven many of other ſocieties of diſſenters to XX. 
ſeek. an aſylum in this quarter of the globe, fo WY 
it is not improbable but ſome of ' thoſe who 1670. 
had been infected with John Perrott's notions, 
had from the like motive removed beyond. the, 
reach of perſecution, and difleminated their, 
principles of diſſent and oppoſition to good or- 
der here. They directed the efforts of their 
| envy and- bitterneſs as they had done in Eng- 
Jand, prineipally againſt George Fox and his They ſores 
epiſtles of ſalutary advice, againſt which they : nam. 
| had drawn vp a book in manuſcript, which they {ript they 
demanded to have read in the meeting. They up upoathe 
were told the epiſtles and papers were there, t 
and they might make their objections, which | 
| io > woul Leg to ve but this 
I not ſatisfying them, and perſiſting in 
N Rs of reading their book, the meet - 


ing gave way, and fat in filent attention till! 

they had gone through it, and then John J. Bun- 

Burnyeat fecapitulating the principal parts Beit ar, 

thereof, vindicated George Fox and his friends and vindi- 
in the purity of their intentions, and religious n 

care for the welfare of the ſociety in promoting 

- men's and women's meetings for diſcipline, by 

explaining the benefit and advantage thereof to 

the ſociety at large, and to the individual mem- 

bers thereof; refuting and reproving their 

ſlanders and falſehoods, whereby they had hurt 

the minds of ſeveral, young and newly-con- 
vinced friends; and placing facts that had been 
miſrepreſented in a true light, he gave great 

ſatisfaction to friends in general, and brought 

them to a perception of the miſtaken notions 

they had let into their minds, through the inſi- 

Vol. III. . nuations 


61 ation of one n ad + two 
Ar who" were TY concerned in writing ay 
1671 book; and in the” ition. And - after 

* this ſcaſonable inte n for the information 

and reconciliation of friends, the meeting ſetiled 
down in harmony, and was conducted and con- 
claded to — ſatisfaction and edification. 
Alter all the meetings were over, friends com- 


forted, che oppoſers refuted, the 2 
ue had been beguiled by chem, 


their ſnares, and peace and order reſtored, 
Burnyeat proceeded in his travels by 
© " Fliſhitip' and Graveſend to New York, from 
3 Para- - Whence he embarked for Maryland, being ae- 
Laupen comipanted/ by Daniel Gould from Rhode Ifland. 
ws Denis! HE Maryland they proceeded to Virginia, 
barks for Where John had the conſolation to obſerve 
1 1 nee de. o . of his r and fer- 
. viee in that vince; in ends in m_ 
po ral revived Ts! a good 9 of rel = 
cure in their conduct and converſation, a ty 
Les for keeping up their meetings for worthip; 
and a diſpofition-to receive him and his miniſtry 
with ready attention, whereby his meetings 
with them were to mda ſatisfaction and edi- 
fleation. Re 

Finding mem in this S reenble diſpoſition, in 
of to confirm and ſtrengthen them in it, 

and for the help of thoſe who were not yet re- 
covered from the effect of John Perrot's infee- 
we oe ob ; he props ſed to them the eſtabliſhing of a 
Cltabliſhing men's meeting of diſcipline, to promote good 
— * . Order amongſt them, that might be inſtrumental 
diſcipline. to the britibings back thoſe, who were yet ſcat- 
tered; to the unity of the body, to exhort tlie 
releſs and lulte warm N ors oe religious 


11241917708 — 


cued from 
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thou gelegen, and 45 exeit thelt © 3190 Pat s En. ch, 74 
deavors to preſerve. the | ond of the ety. XX. 

unblemiſhed. = th omg 1 < 
- then recommending them to Cad an t 7 1671. 


Ma rd of his. Grace, . took boat, "Again in for. 


11h 


az Where arrivißg. Alter, A 0 et 


arc f em, he appointed” A  genefst tied General 

10 Xrovince 3 
g de "might ſee. $5 together: | be Na e de. park mg 
parted, pro ofing .to_ ke his leave. of. them, —_ 


and proceed. on ney 198 1e Feturh for Engl land. OY 


Te this. meerin 1. e ow. Wilham 
Eathundlof, 2 Ng f dry other fri nds, ay whom. 
he, had: left, behind | n a the W Welt Indi , aries 
heſe friends ſailed from Jamaica, for Mary-o. Fouad 

land, and after a tedious and difficy ult paſſage, © company in 
| elpetially i in paſſi ing through the Gulf of Flo- uy nora 
rida, meeting ith _contrary winds and 9 05 el. — 
. Aeg; they "were in; great anger s. ) 1992 | 
being merci ully preſerved, and 5 | eather 
growing more temperate,” in ſome 8 more 
than fix weeks they r reach ed the 15 0 0. s 
tuxan Tiyer, in the Bay o Chelapeak, here 
anothe great ſtorm. arl in a_ boat near” them 
with Eg veral paſſengers on 725 being 17 
diſtreſs, the Mp, 1 1 they were In 100 
the aſengers before, g boat was | 11. 3 
faith! ul e ve igent in eg 
the goſpel and ee "the 5 
couraged. by perils by 13 + perils. by 1 | 
from a Ze WP 9 of 5 cir Win ilteri: al 3 

15 on all occaſions et 8 in Di ie; I. - jad 


vid lence . prote&ien hrough all, por e e ir 


J. Durdyears jourgals 
"T2 Gs, 


Lad 
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2 5 — 8 
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by 


"Eli. 


b, n Y or Ta 0 
e 1.4 1.ſoms,. 2 nd ſupported by by the 
conſciouſneſs of duty, 


* ID ink th t le ee . a religious 


* 'mich theſe new paſſengers to mutual 


But their iſions growing ſhort, 

r be the of their paſſage, and 

thus got an additional number to 

| SO without any "dition of food, their ſcanty 
.... ſore. was ſoon conſumed. In this exig 

7 e en at the hazard of his life, fe, took 


e went Airefly 
ou En eſt River, appoint- 
ED Burnyeat, which afforded them, as 
Jos . onable opportunity of ſeeing 
tze friends of the Province held br The 


the prin- 
cipal rant among chem. After the public 
meetings were over, the men's and women's 


friends here pies 15 directions ing 
ming condeſcenſion and cordial ſatisfaction, 
and the meeting being ended, friends ſeparated, 
under Aa ſenſe of divine favour. After this the 
« travellers went together to another general 
ap at the Cliffs, which was alſo 


8 — 


oe I-- ro oH ©. 


large, people attended reverently to the | 
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doctrines delivered there. They had alſo 4 [4 CHAP, 
neral meeting for diſcipline,” at which the ſeve- , 
ral particular meetings of diſcipline were eſta- 76 
bliſhed ; and moſt of thoſe who had apoſtatized Fe 
with Thurſton, and remained N 5 un 
turned | ine, e with oy friends. g nn 2 of 
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brig: on 4 1 


bages, "Friends {port EDEN, Ed. 8 
Flclrne 7 to Carat 


ginia. T hence through | the 
| — 10 Virginia 6 
2 Men's Meeting appointed | tbers.— Friend. 
here agree to ibe Fable Di ſcipline.— 8 
William, Edmundſon paſſeuh on 10 New. ä 


and baths ee . — 
512+ are Th, 1 "B+ 
Arren theſe two general e the th ids c 1 A P. 
from Europe arted company, dividing thems XXI. 


ſelves upon their reſpective ſervices. James ting 
Lancaſter and John Cartwright went by fea to propa 
New England; George Fox, Fat Burnyeat, amg —— 
Robert idders and George Pattiſon toward "7 
Jerſey, and William Edmundſon for 11 W,. Ed- 
Re William, as John Burnyeat had d gfe mundon 
before bim, found ſund y Borders et un. gi, 
1544-27 | "edifying meetings 
amongſt them, whereby Having Grought them 
to a better temper, and cultivated a friendly 2 
diſpoſition in their minds, he appointed a men's 


* for the ſettling of an orderly diſei- 
pline 


2 1 Po * or; 70 1 1 


GHAP, 


A ale 
„ rite wilder 


through the | 


| throvgh ed. 0 GA oy 11 Ke 
HOerNe | 
1 Which he coul 6 lie 


violently, the 85 wet, e 1 "wet 2 
- the ſkin, e paſſed the night Rey un- 
der a tree for ſhelt artly walking be. 
"tween the trees; 44480 a Warning oe: 
— his guide was uncertain about 
the way, but William havi 85 the day before 
advanced farther in the woods than his guides, 
who were tired and faint, had diſcovered a 
- path, to Which he feading the way, it toole them 
=: Henry Phitip#s house by Albemarle, river, 
me plate of ther deſignation,” > ot ?: 
elle hoſt and höſteff who becher conivineed 
im New England and removed their: refidence 
hither, recchied own his y with re- 
n markable fe _ net e the gs of 
2 we e years. 


s, in 


1 2 | 


N "mee iam's 
Tack ben hem, "that 1 4 7 
Ws 1 3 5 5b bas 5 „eth: 1 AY 6-07 
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Bet 2 
oily 


87 
delt coniratied. by . in the 


the ſame kind, appointed 
mediate, fime viſiting fupdry ra 


ings faction, h he attended the 
meeting; provious to which a 1 a 4 


this meeting was, 
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org Meg C7 01 Ping, 
At as meeting, one Maes 0 e ice of peace, MF 


and his;wite, being copy eg hae the 1674, 
next meeting 43 £ Oper; WA Wal, Ar ag: 
cordingly held, and being avoured al vin 

regard „was conducive to the conwincement and 


edi fication of ſeveral of the Auditory. \ NL Win 
Having ee A men's, meeting. in Vir. Returns to 
3 rein 95 urning! a mms 8 


— 


After. 3 jaurney.. 0 17075 n thro 


h.. Hike 8 


he reached the men 'g gneeting, . 5 is — 
readily conſented to the eſtab f ſhment of a 
pline, and deſired ta e another 
hefore be; left. 
.agrecings and in, the, inter- 
and . Aer. 


| r. wor. | 


country, do WA 


ſhip being held, it. was attended 100 
Ace 0 


ea x „. condition, AS, 
Wag onen! the CRT YH: 7 
general Benpetz Colonel. Teve ; an d e. 15 
meeting proved to, general x6lification,, th fig 9555 
tines of the age deli . with 1 | 
crful, cherte. nd the; hearts. of he people, af, 
feed. with, xeli us. 


ſociety (withdraw, into a lr ©. upper ropm. 
the men's meeting, to, confet upon and 
the affairs of. be church... Juſt 

wife, who was of the ſogiety, e 


liam that the major- general and Colonel Ng 


and, others below, were e deſirous to ſpeak with 


1 AL Kt him 
3 


„„ 
ſeriouſneſs, deſiręd him to, Ray w b them, x 5 
1 = to Ray with them, CHAP 


meeting 0 Sn 


XXI. 


-— the truth of his doctrine; whereupon apolo- 
1673. gizing for friends withdrawing, 


v. Ea. 


| mundſon 
L vo, 


2 


ding for their poor widows atheleſ eſs 
| pre Mk to take care that no di id fot 


1650 m7! or rh 


— * to thks ard im. — W Hodge 


he told Nr 
r or 


"were 
committed in ' the ſociety, and that 1 lived or- 
derly, Ah to what they profeſſed. That in 
England and in other places friends had ſuch 


meetings appointed for the like purpoles. This 
account Feed ch he major-general's approbation, 


| there was ſuch care and 
riends FP IRE HAT DEeh {6 


1450 ü bis (Mm hifuinental to ſettle 4 


r in ſome meaſure amongſt the members of | 
the ſociety in Virginia, he returned through 
aating as 2 Mar to New York, He was v 


defirous 
religious meeting with the inh 
this town, where no meeting of friends had 


ever been held; and the owner of the inn 


where he 7 being 7 to 1 
him with 445 room, the _— was ac- 
A 


_— y — of attended, and amongſt 
, ha chief officers, - magiſ- 
2 hoes — pal inhabitants. They were 


very ſolid and attentive to the doctrine he we ; 
Ppear 8 
in their affectionate demeanour to him after 


livered, and affected chereby, which a 


the meeting was over. From thence he went 
to —— land and Shelter Iſland, where he met 
vith's ok Fox and his com 


ine „ 
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Cen- Fox, 95. ge to the keen i ee, 
by Land through the Wilderneſs to New England, 

| —Lodged in the Houſe of an Indian King— + 
5 Holf Tear, r in Long and. —Oppe tien 
9 pid erpecte 45 om a diſſatisfied Party a Day is 
ſet apart for hearing them.—Yearly Meeting in 

Rbade and held for fix Days. — - Dj icipling 
_ eſtabliſhed. —Y. Burnyeat and athers. go to New 
England. — Meeting di a bed at Scituate. 
Thatcher, Prięſt at 7 Boon, endea ours to flir 1; 

. Perſecution. — James Lancaſter and John Stubbs _ 
impriſoned at Boſton: .and baniſhed.: —Belli ngham, | 
| Governor of Maſſachuſets, dies. Meet with _ 

little Succeſs among ſome who are drawn aſide by . . 
| r pute with Roger ie al aa! 

liam Eau embarks far Trend, F 


nn 


Nn ak ſephriclagd in Maryland to 8 HA r. 
reſpective ſervices, the laſt- mentioned friends, xx11. 
viz. George Fox and his companions, went bj 
boat to the Eaſtern ſhorè, and had 2 meet» 1673. 
r e which ny 2rſons n ee E 194 dugg 
ge, Eaſtern 


de deſired that "what he bad —— to —_ 
that they would ſpeak to their people, and make 
them acquainted that God = his witneſs in their 


9 + WLSTORY, on Tus, 
CHAP. 8 was willing to make himſelf known in 
XXII. _ wilderneſs country, and ſet up his glorious 
8 of righteouſneſs amongſt them. 

557 2 — henee they took their journey by land 
throreh d for New — which at that time was an 
1 undertaking of great peril, and difficulty, moſt of | 
Fogland, the ere country being a dreary unin- 
habired wilderneſs, inter ſected by large and deep 
rivers, ſome, of which they headed, others Rey 
alle in canoes, Dr their horſes b 1 75 

; ſometimes they were 93 00 a difficulty to 

;rocure Indian guides, and the Dutchman a 

they had hired was not willi N e the 
guidance without an Indian; they lodge ſome 
-nights Ba the woods, ſome 1 1 W Indian Wig- 
wams.” In, ſome whole day's journeys they, = 
30 ume ereztute beſides their . ot uh 
pot an houſe or dwelling-place.n = ways One 
L- in fight reac ing an Indian town, they ge at 
2. the king's. houſe” or wigwam, who entertained 

. them w. Fo affeftionate kindneſs, and his atten- 
dants were aſſiduouſſy reſpectful to them; they 
fared and lodged as well as himſelf, but pr 

44 un „ihne were ſeantily afforded-thern, not for Vat 


urxx of hoſpitality, — — bad been un — 


r in the. chace and cau ex nothing 
y They lay on on the ground, with 
$095.06 Na oe of wood or ſuchi like for their pillows, . 


nine days — hoy reached Midgletown in Faſt 

9 re where was a plantation of Engliſh, and 
_ amonyſt mem ſome of the 
After a ſhort ſtay at the houſe of Richard Hartſ, 
horn, a.\taan of an hoſpitable; benevolent and 
- honourable: character, who: had lately removed 
_—_ e they TO __ nnn 
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oat, to 1 Ifand, whither ihey were -haſ; 825 A; 5 5 
— 5 * the half 1 m e fo, che held Sy CX1 


— he two. a — wen % a an 
þ ng pu 


day. was a allotted for holding the: men's . ö 
men's, meetings for. the needful care of the alfairs 
of ine church. 
As oppoſition was expected from theſe preju- Oppoſition 
 dicef.and contentious ſpirits, who, had. diſturbed being ox | 
the {laſt half year's meren there, George Fox H. Deans 
did not think it proper that the ſervice of thg punti 4 
men's and, women's meetings ſhould, be inter- |, fer apar: 
pred by their. cavils;, but let, them Know, chat {or being 
if they hag an ee th make to the 8 
pling, of thet lociery,,a meeting, ſhould be, ap- 
| 2 5 purpoſe ; the fourth day was 
a therefore fot. apart far, this buſineſs, open to ag 
many ot the gppenents as choſe to attend it, and on 
to. friends likewiſe; but thoſe, of the prejudiced - 
party, *who, bad been ſo. free ig their reflections 
upon George, Fax when remote from them, 
began now to ſawn upon him, and caſf the blame 
uon others, particularly George Dennis endeas 
_ Yourgd to SHARP dete. hut John, Buzn, | 
. ee eee to bie conduct at 
the laſt h cb 's, meeting ag well as this, 
proved 5 —5 that he was the principal actor 
And, jaſtigator id the oppoſition to the good order 
of; the ſociety, and in reading their book. of 
relloctions thereupon, and upon George Kox as 
the * thereof, whereby, his. deceitfulneſs 
fd made 7 he and his party were con- 
ed and foiled d that degree, that their at- 
tempts 


£8 8 
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CHAP r tempts to diſturb the peace of boden vere 
Axtt. entirely fruſtrated. * 
NV  Aﬀter ſome little time ſpent in Long I 
225 in the work of the miniſtry, theſe 1 
meeting in er took ſhipping for Rhode Iſland to attend 
. meeting to be held there for the pro—-—ꝛ 
2 al New England, where they met with 
John Stubbs, juſt — from Barbadoes, and 
James Lancaſter and John Cartwright from New 
England, with a number of friends from dif- 
ſerent parts of the province. This year meet - 
ing was continued by adjournments for fix da 
ſucceſſively; the firſt four were employed in 
publik meetings of worſhip,! to which the go- 
vernor and ſeveral juſtices giving” daily atten 
Aauance, their countenance, ' drew abundance | 
of people from all parts of the ifland; 
amongſt whom 'theſe friends' found an open re. 
eeption for their miniſtry: For this large audi. 
tory behaved in a manner remarkably 
becoming the ſolemnity of che occaſion; hearing 
the doctrines of truth with diligent dente 
and regarding the promulgators thereof with. 
cordial affeQtion during theſe four days; we if 
was need for holding the men's meeting, 
and the ſiath for' the women'e meeting, which = 
were both large, ſolemn, inſtructive, and bene! 
ficially conducive to the end of the appointment. | 
Many important remarks” made 39 * ow” 
uſe and intent of meetings of diſeipline in 
ral, the ſeveral” particular men's' and . 
meetings, to be held in che different parts of the” 
province conſtituting this yearly” meeting, 2G . 
agreed upon and fixed, to take care of the poor 
and other general concerns of the church, that 
_ members of the chureh might © not 0 
E9ꝙ6“h 
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the truth they profeſſed. by a life and converſa-c HA Fe. 
tion inconſiſtent with the principles thereof, but XXII. 
by the purity of their manners and integrity of 
their lives, might be of a good favour among 197%. 

their * blameneſs and harmleſs, with- 

out rebuke. hg „„ 
During their ſtay on the iſland, a marriage 

was ſolemnized between two of the people called 
Quakers at the houſe of a friend who had for- 

merly been governor thereof. Some juſtices 

and many others, as well as friends, attended, 

who all confeſſed they never ſaw ſuch ſolemnity 

on ſuch an occaſion, ſo ſolemn a marriage, and 

ſuch decency of order. © | 

George Fox and Robert Widders ſtayed yet 1 ban. 

longer in the iſland ; but John Burnyeat, John Jen: and 
Cartwright and George Pattiſon went to the New- 
eaſtern parts of New England, in company with . 
the friends from thence. Their firſt meetings 
were at Marſhfield, Sandwich and Scituate, to 


to 


advantage and conſolation. As John Burnyeat 


was in the exerciſe of his miniſtry at Scituate, Meeting 
ſome of the elders of the independent church nr eng an 
came to the meeting, which was held in an 
orchard, and was very large, and made oppoſi- . 

tion to him; but the people being much dif. 
pleaſed at the interruption, deſired them to be 

till Ptill they had done, upon which they went 
away to their own worſhip, and after it was over 
returned to hold a diſputation with theſe friends, 
in which directing their endeavours to make the 
Quakers appear in the eyes of the auditory as a 
people under deluſion and error, John Burnyeat 

| propoſed to them, that ſince they repreſented 
Him and his friends as hereticks and their own. : 
church as a true church, that they ſhould iy g 
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th by the ct tetion laid down. by Cbrin "_O 
fat, that is, by fruits; and although they wer 
V averle to cloſe in with the propoſal, he ae 


1 


2. ed to recount the fruits 1 their "church, VIZ, 
fining and diſtraining for not' attending their 


worſhip, impriſonings, cruel whippings, cutting 


off ears, burning in the hand, baniſhing 
and putting to death, only upon account of re- 
ligh n; if could prove theſe to be the fruits 


a tf ve Chriſtian church, they were to be 


ovied as ſuch; but if not, they were to be 


denied : Theſe are could not reliſh this kind 


of argument, having ſome of them, as he Was 
informed, been themſelves active in perſecution, 
and therefore put an end to this diſcourſe upon a 
dlſagreeable ſubje& by withdrawing 


e violence of perſecution was by this line 


ſtrates being 18 dead) yet not wholly abo- 


liſhed ; ſome of the 753 5 and others of 


old ſtamp (till x remaining, uſed their endeavours | 


1 # 


abated in this province, (the perſecuting magi- 


Fg 


to keep "ths ſpirit thereof alive. The next day 


theſe friends went to Bolton, where many people 
came into the meeting, and while John Burayeat 


was ſpeaking to them, the marſhal and a conſta- 
ble came in. The marſhal bidding the conſtable, 


who was a moderate min, to execute his office, 
he replied, So he did, he, was to fee the ling ry 


7 


away, and told the deputy governor he had been . 


at the meeting, and heard nothing like blaſphemy, 
but ſolid and important truths, or to that effect. 


peace tepr. He ſtood a while to hear, went 


The people ſtayed and furniſhed him with a . 


opportunity . to preach the goſpel to their edifi- 


2 
* 


catioh,, and to vindicate the ſociety from the 


cdlumtites of the ** ad others. The pe * 
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1 ſatisfied, and- applauded the c rf x 4 
vs heard, which when Thatcher: * 
one of the Boſton preachers, underſtood, actuated = 
by the old wirt of perſecution itt alive in Tha, 2 1 
„the ſucceeding firſt-day, in his ſermon, F. 
he excited the magiſtrates preſent ag igainſt the (on, en. 
© 


n 1 Be 


deavours, to x | 


Quakers, who immediately nt to take friends excits the , 
from their meeting,, and committed ſeveral of n 
them to priſon. Ifo James Lancaſter and John Quaker, 
Stubbs, who came after theſe the following 
week, were impriſoned and baniſhed out of the _ 
colony by R. Bellingham, governor, who = 
been deputy under . Endicott, and a ” 
with him, in all the inhuman ſeverity Mart 
overnment ; but his power of puniſhing 44 1 
ear its termination, for ſoon after this he went 
diſtracted, and in that ſtate departed this life the 
7th of December in this year. 
Theſe friends from Europe continued their 
travels and religious labours for ſome time longer 
on this continent, edifying their friends by their 
miniſtry, ſettling meetings of diſcipline for pre- 
_ ſerving and promoting a circumſpe& converſa- 
tion, Chriſtian charity and tenderneſs, brotherly 
affeckion and cordial unity ' amongſt them, 
whoſe numbers were now increaſed by convince- 
ment. To avoid the - tediouſneſs o repeating 
ſimilar circumſtances I forbear tracing their re: 
ective movements in their further ſervices, re- 
ſtricting m ſelf to the more notable paſſoger to 
be met with in' * progreſfſs. 


e Beſſe, vol. 2, p. 259. | 
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CHAP. John Burp eat and his companions continued 
XXII. their j ie Salem, and here met with ſome 
e, thoſe who had been perverted by John 
Mao b. Perrot's notions in keeping on their hats at the 
| time of publick prayer, amongſt whom John 
hat been Burnyeat and his friends exerciſed much labour 
awny with in Chriſtian patience and ſolicitude to convince 
them of their error; they appointed a ſecond 
meeting with them, in order to prevail with 
1 85 them to eſtabliſh s of diſcipline, the ſer- 
among vice of which being clearly explained to them, 
whom they they could not 1 aſſenting to the 
. „ . 7 preſſed to come into the 
e of holding theſe meetings rly, t 
® diſcovered a manifeſt eee 1 
_ obſerving their diſinclination to comply with 
the advice of their friends, repreſented to "them, 
with ſorrow, that while they continued in the 
irit they were in, they could not a& in the 
urch in the unity of the body, to the honour 
of the holy head, T the edification of the mem- 
bers thereof, till they ſaw their error and con- 
demned it. So ſaying he left them. However 
this remonſtrance had that effect, that, in ſeveral, 
their conſciences were ſo awakened, as to let 
them ſee their miſtake, condemn it, and return 
Into unity with the body*. _ 
From hence they journeyed on to Providence 
and Rhode Iſland ; at the former place they met 
with a company of Ranters, who went generally 
under the name of Gortonians, * but Aa 
em- 


OM ] Burnyeat, p. 53- 
» This name was given them from their leader, Samuel 
Gorton, who is repreſented by Neale, in his Hiſtory of New 
d as « moſt impudent enthuſiaſt, who had no ſettled 
_ notions 
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- themſelves Generaliſts, Theſe people gave them e H 4 r. 
ſome trouble, and a greater degree of diſguſt by XXII, 
their wicked and immoral principles, maintain © Yo 
ing that ne creaturely actions could be fin, 197% 
neither fornicatian nor drunkenneſs, nor ſuch 
like immoralities ; only ſpiritual uncleapnels ; 
the outward action was but ereaturely ; thus, 

\ like the Ranters in England, making an unine 
telligible diſcrimination —— the action, and 
the temper of the mind it was done in. 
At Rhode. Iſland they met with George Fo 
and his companions going weſtward, in whoſe 
company George Pattiſon joined. They alſo 


bere received a challenge from Roger Williams 


of Providence with fourteen propoſitions, which 
he engaged to maintain ere any of the 
Quakers from Old England, propoſing a diſ- 
.cuſſion of the firſt ſeven in Rhode-Ifland. The 
| challenge was accepted, the meetings held for 
three days, and terminated in a clear conviction 
of the envy and prejudice of the old man, whoſe 
propoſitions (as he called them) were a collection 
of nn charges and accuſations, which he 
could not make good, but which were plainly 


notions of religion, having diſowned the principles of the 
Puritans, and embraced no other that he knew of; that he 
was not only unprincipled in religion, hut of turbulent beha- 
viour in every ſtate where he reſided, He was baniſhed from 
Boſton and Plymoyth, and went to Rhode Ifland ; that he 
behaved with ſuch infolence there, that he was whipped and 
baniſhed. from that iſland, and then went over to Roger 
Williams at Providence, where entering the lands of ſome 
Indians, he had like to have inyolyed the Engliſh in an Indian 
war, for which he was condemned, with fix of his diſciples, 
by the Maflachuſet's government to the work-hquſe far fix 
| months, and afterward to depart the country. Neale, 


Vol. III. "A diſproved 


1 
| 
| 
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c 1 Ar. diſproved to the ſat Aion of the andy 
iI. whereby at length he was ſilenced: 
— * The friends, whom William Edmundſon had 
1672. joined, had afterwards a religious meeting with 
the people, who, at the concluſion thereof, de- 
well fatisfied and kind] affeRioned to 
them. Soon after William Edmundſon "= 
ceeded to Boſton, from whence he 2 for 
lreland and W home. | 


# 


„e H A EI. 


John Burnyeat and Jobn Stubbs continue their 
' Travels.—Rigidneſs prevalent in the Government 
of Maſſachuſets.— 5 a Prieft raiſes 
an Expettation of a Diſpute, but procures 4 
Warrant to apprehend t 3 he Magiſtrate 
being moderate adviſes them to @ Conference. 
Remarkable Incident.—George Fox, Robert Wid- 
ders, fc. travel through the Woods to Mary- 
men Meeting there. — They go to 
nia by Water —T hence through the Wilder- 

ne to Carolina. Mhere they viſit the Indians 


RY well as the Colon ee ls to Europe. 


XX111. 

wage OR R William Edmundſon had taken his 

— 4 A1 age to Ireland, John Burnyeat and John 
Stub continued their journey through New 


man 2 England. When oy came into the government 


journey. | | MM of 


A 
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of Maſſachuſets they found the root of bitter - c M Av. 


neſs ſtill 'fruitful in that quarter. When they 


XXIII. 


appointed meetings, the officers would come ane 


prohibit them, and fo terrify the people with 


menaces of bringing them under the penalties of prevalent in 
their eccleſiaſtical laws, that few. or none durſt be go 


come near them; when they remonſtrated to the 


officers and elders they would not ſtay to hear **: 


- 


them, but would only exclaim againſt their 
religion and them as hereticks, although at the 

ſame time confeſſing they knew not what their 
principles were, ſpeaking evil of the things they 
underitood not, and tacitly manifeſting that they 
had proceeded in perſecuting this ſociety, even 


1672. 
1 


ment of _ 
Maſſachu- 


to baniſhment and death, without ever giving 


them a fair opportunity of being heard, or well 


knowing for what reaſon they inflicted gtheſe 


ſeverities upon them. At other times the elders 


would come to diſpute with them, on purpoſe | 


by their preſence, to awe the younger people 
from coming to hear their doctrine, which ex- 
cited the deſire of the young people ſo. far, that 
ſince they could get no publick opportunity of 
hearing them, ſeveral of theſe reſorted to their 
chamber at the inn, to whom theſe friends ex- 
plained their principles, proving them by the 


ſcriptures, whereby theſe young people were well 


ſatisfied and edified ; but when the elders and 
dry formal profeſſors. diſcovered this private op- 
portunity, and underſtood they were much af- 


fected thereby, they ſent a conſtable to command 


all to depart, which they declining, the inn- 
keeper „ho was an elder, took away the can- 


} 


G 2 | When 
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CHAP, When they came to Greenwich they met 
XXIII. with ſome friends and appointed a meeting there. 
IS The prieſt of this town had frequently made the 
41572. ſuppoſed errors of this ſociety the topick of his 
_ wich the invectives in the and boaſted how he 
pit would diſpute wit the Quakers if any ſhould 
 expe#ati- come thither, which - occaſioned a great con- 
gute, pe, courſe to the meeting, in expeckation of the 
cures a prieſt's makin good his vaunt; but he thoug 
apprehend beſt to cut diſputation ſhort, by mounting | 
horſe early in the morning and riding to Stam- 

ford, about two miles, to complain to a magi- 
Ry * a W with a warrant to 
apprehend the aid two friends; they coming 
ihe of the meeting, Frag Fon and 


- Giends 


carried before the magiſtrate ; many of 


the e followed, and friends alſo, to ſee the 
it. were called into an inner room 

- = magiſtrate, he being indiſpoſed, - two 
eſts, the conſtable, and one other 
peer is magiſtrate, a very moderate man, aſked 
8 them ſeveral queſtions, to whieh they returned 
adviſes to « ſuitable anſwers ; they had much diſcourſe, with 
bee which hea peared well ſatisfied ; but upon one 

ol the s“ putting a queſtion, John Burnyeat 
remarked, that if they were diſpoſed to diſcourſe | 

on r us ſubjects, a more publick place would 

be adapte to that purpoſe, as the people 

were without and deſirous to hear; which pro- 

poſal the magiſtrate ſeconded, ſaying, © Mr. 

5 Jones and Mr. Biſhop, I defire you to go into 
4 the publick meeting-houſe, and diſcourſe wal 
« theſe men before the people, for they are 

_ <4. ſober rational men.” Upon which the friends 
retired, and went to the meeting-houſe, whither 

the rel. followed, not without ſymptoms of 


being 


% 
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being mortiſied at the diſappointment of their de- c HAP. 
fire through the moderate diſpoſition ef the magi- XXIII. 


ſtrate. - They 


ſpent ſeveral hours in conference wv 


upon the wages and call of Goſpel miniſters, elec- 573+ 


tion and reprobation, alſo of free grace; wherein 
the prieſts, in contradiction to plain ſcripture 
ce alledged that the Grace of God had 
not-appeared to all men, The diſcourſe John 
Burnyeat writes was drawn up in manuſcript, 
but was too copious to be inſerted in his journal. 


| The next day they had another meeting at. 


Greenwich, to which the prieſt came and entered 
into freſh debate, but Failed of his principal aim, 
for the magiſtrate would not impriſon them, but 
ſuffered them to proceed on their travels withoat | 
further moleſtation.”  _ | 
ln the mean time George Fox, Robert 
Widders, &c. paſſed to Providence and Narra- 
and thence to Long Iſland, Shelter 
5 and, and thence to Shrew{bury in Eaſt Jer- 
fey. Here they met with an incident which it 
may not be improper to recite, for the fake of 


the ſervice it may be of in the like caſe . They 


had in their company. one John Jay, a planter - 
in Barbadoes, who intended to accompany them 
through the woods to Maryland, and mount- 


ing an horſe to try him, being ill broken, it gu. 
immediately ran away, and threw him on his ble inci 


head, and they believed his neck was broken. 
Thoſe who were near him took him up as dead, 
an: args - um and laid him on a tree. 

Gooey Hove got. age to E 
and feeling him, concluded he was dead. As 
| Pg» a Faroe nn 


1 George Fox, 446. 


took 
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C H AP. took hold of his hair, and found that his head 
XXIII. turned any way. He then took his head in 
= both hands, and putting one under his chin, and 
1672. the other behind his head, he raiſed it two or 

| three times with all his ſtrength, and brought it 
Into its place, whereby his neck recovered its 
uſual ſtiffneſs. He began firſt to rattle in the 

throat, and then to breathe, to the amazement 

of all preſent. Being taken into the houſe, 
getting ſome warm drink, and being put into 

a warm bed, he recovered ſo well (though he 

had no recollection of what had befallen him) 

that he continued his journey with them next 


day to Middletown, an ſeveral hundred 5 miles 


5 
2 


travel! From hence they took their journey to Mary- 


Fance land through the woods, having hired Indian 


| woods, ides. In this journey they met with equal 
| difficulties with thoſe they had before expe- 
rienced, in the like wilderneſs journey from Vir- 
ginia to New England. They lodged ſome- 
times in the woods, ſometimes in the Indian 
wigwams. They had many large rivers to 
_ croſs, ſome of which they croſſed near the head, 
others in canoes, ſwimming their horſes by the 
ſides thereof. Through numerous difficulties 
they reached Newcaſtle in five days, where 
. George Fox was hoſpitably entertained by the 
governor, and had a meeting at his houſe the 
next day, pretty large, moſt of the town at- 
tending it, as there had never been any meet- 
ng of that kind in this town or its vicinity 
fore.” It was refreſhing to the travellers, and 
ſatisfactory to the people, who in tenderneſs 


confeſſed to the truth of the doctrines publiſhed 


- amongſt hem. 
. i 
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From hence, by very hard travelling through c HH A f. 

the like inconvenient ways, they got to Robert XXIII. 
Harwood's at Myles River in land in 

three days more. In this province they had 67. 


ſeveral meetings to profit, both amongſt the 
inhabitants, attended by many of the firit rank, 
and alſo: amongſt the Indians, to whom George 
Fox ſpoke by an interpreter. They were ſeri- 
ouſly attentive to his doctrine, and diſcovered ' 
a very affectionate reſpect to himſelf  _ 


Soon after the general meeting for friends of General | 
the province came on, which laſted fire days; 6 


the three firſt for public worſhip, which meet- 
| ings were very large, comfortably edifying to 
friends, generally acceptable to the people, and 
conducive to the convincement of _ the 
remaining two days were applied to holding 
the men's and women's meetings. When the 
meetings were over, they took their leave of 
friends in theſe parts, leaving them well eſta- 
They continued their religious labours ſome 
time longer in Maryland, paſſing from place to 


place by water in open boats, whereby they 


were much expoſed to wet and cold, and fre- 
quent ſtorms ; but their zeal and diligence in 


che diſcharge of duty, and filling up their days 


work in honeſt endeavours to bring mankind 
to the knowledge of the truth, that they might 
be ſaved, through confidence in divine protec- 
tion ſurmounted all the difficulties and dangers 
Sfb r 1 outer eie 
When they had finiſhed their ſervice in 
Maryland they went to Virginia by water, and 
from thence by land to Carolina, through a 
2 wilderneſe 
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© 3.4.7 Sarge abounin with bogs and ſwamps, 
* o vently wet to the knees, 
__ 8 0 Tg a 18 —— a fire 
yu — i 
watt bee. as ay . — in all 
reſſed theit ſatisfaction in the 


prace the as the reward of their la» 
and Book and in obſerving the benefi- 


cial effects thereof on the auditory, by wg: 45 
them to religious thoughtfulneſs in theſe deſo» 
_ late countries, where or none of this ſo- 
ciety had travelled before, and where they had 
little advantage of religious fellowſhip. 

Nor did they confine their labours withi in the 
precinfts of the Engliſh government; the prin- 
ciple of univerſal love, which they profeſſe and 
| 3 3 them to 2 _ labour 
among me Indians in the back parts of Caro. 
as they had done in other provinces, en- 
deavouring, by the help of interpreters, to ſuit 
their doctrine to the comprehenſions of theſe 
people, by whom alſo their chriſtiah labours 
were well received, and they would own, they 

underſtood Whey een Toners. and that it was 


- 1674. eg ng: Carolina. they returned back: through 
tro ms Virginia to Maryland, and after ſpending ſome | 
time in that province, till the general provincial 
meeting, which held four days, they took their 
leave of friends in thoſe , und embarked 
at Potuxant for Briſtol, as ka Burnyeat had 
done ſome time before for en * * 
Rk their mon my” 8 
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CHAP, XXIV. 


II the Ti ne of the Indian War in New England— 
William Edmundſon under impulſe of Duty tra- 
wels a a ah ney to the Eaſtward.— 
Had Meetings where none of this People had 
been holden Bert, at which ſeveral were cone 
vinced.— He viſits a religious People. at Readi 
at the Houſe of one Gould M here William Ed. 
mundfon's Preaching had a good Effett.—After 
the Indian War an epidemical Sickneſs enſues, 
which proves very mortal. William Edmundſon 
ſeized with it, but recovers.— Iſe embarketh for 
New Tork. — At New London endeavours to get 
a Meeting, but is prevented. William Edmund- 

fon and James Fletcher Se. a Vit to a * 

, Bapt Ag — William Edmundſon e the 
concerning the Sabbath, as introductory io the 
Exerciſe of his M iniſtry amongst oe. — Some 
Profeſſors of this Age fond of the Old Tefta» 
ment.— Meeting near New London broken up by 
Officers and amd M en. 


i Ir hath F been ee that William CH A r. 
Edmundſon after viſiting Barbadoes a ſecond XxxIV. 
time in 1675, failed from thence for New Eng- 
land and landed in Rhode Iſland. This was in 1675. 
the height of the New England war with, the | 
Indians under the command of Philip king of In the time 

the Wampanoags, which made travelling very 1 0 
ous. He ſtaid ſome meetings with friends — Eng- 


an which was not moleſted by the 
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CHAP Indians, for the governor being one of the ſo- 
'XXV1. ciety of the people called Quakers, the inhabi- 
YM tants had taken no part in the war: But on the 
1675. Continent the Indians carried on the war with 
_ conſiderable ſucceſs ; after their ſavage manner 
burning ſeveral towns and houſes, and daily 
murdering ſome or other of the inhabitants, 
ſuch as they could ſurprize or overpower. It 
was an uſual cuſtom with them to conceal them- 
_ ſelves behind the trees or among the buſhes in 
the woods, and ſhoot down the paſſengers before 
| they were aware, and numbers were murdered 

in that manner. 


witam William Edmundſon thought it his duty to 


| Edmundf, on 


e v. travel Eaſt ward to Pe to viſit his friends 
2 in their diſtreſs, on account of the war: This 
2 ES was by all eſteemed a very perilous undertaking, | 


journey to yet under perſuaſion of duty, and ruſt in di- 


tze Eaſt- 


ward, vine protection, he had the courage to under- 
 __ fake the journey; one friend ventured to go 
with him as a guide through the woods to Sand- 
wich, where, through gracious mercy, they ar- 
rived i in ſafety, Friends were greatly rejoiced at 
| his brotherly viſit in this diſcouraging ſeaſon, 
and he alſo was favoured with the ae 
of inward peace in the diſcharge of * 
faith, through difficulty and danger; he had tw 
meetings with them, to their mutual refreſhment 
LOS] and comfort. 
Seltenes 7 From thence he travelled to Seffenaſe, Boſton 
and Salem, and ſo to Piſcataway river and 
Great Iſland, viſiting his friends, and appoint- 
ing mectings with them, as he paſſed along, to 
mutual ſatisfaction. He proceeded by boat to 
Nicholas Shapley's, a friend of note in the coun- 
woot 0 and from - thence over che river to mw 


/ 
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his friends on that fide, had a meeting with c H a p. 
them on the firſt day of the week, which was very XxIV. 
large and edifying, many came far to it, ana 


expreſſed their thankfulneſs for that comfortable 1675. 


rtunity. Then he returned to Nicholas Shap- Nicholas 
ley's and ſtaid ſome days, where he had a fatisfac- 7 * 
tory public meeting, and alſo one for diſcipline. 
At this time there was a ceſſation of arms on 
that river; and one evening while William Ed- 
mundſon reſted at Nicholas Shapley's, fourteen 
able Indians came into his houſe; their heads 
being trimmed and faces painted for war gave 
them a fierce and terrible appearance. As ſome 
of them could ſpeak broken Engliſh, William 
Edmundſon endeavoured to enter into familiar 
converſation with them, but from the moroſe- 
neſs of their carriage, and the fierceneſs of their 
countenances, he conceived they were meditat- 
ing hoſtile meaſures ; however they went off in the 
night without offering any injury. In the morning 
his hoſt acquainted him that he had intelligence 
that the Indians were deſigning to make a ne, 
incurſion, ' which proved true, for ſoon after 
accounts came of their having murdered ſeventy 
white people, but William did not hear of any 
friend being of the number 8 
William Edmundſon returned to Salem, and sem. 
thence to Marblehead, and had ſeveral meetings Marble- 
in thoſe. parts, both amongſt friends, and In wetngs 
places where none had been held before; many where none 
people reſorted to them, and ſeveral. were con- held before. 
vinced: For by reaſon of the wars which ſpread $veral | 
into moſt quarters of thoſe colonies, ' the peo- 
ple's minds were greatly humbled by the ap- 
prehenſions of danger to which they were ex- 


- 
1 5 
- 4 o 
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CH AP. pbſed, not only of loſing their ſubſtance, but 
XXIV. their lives alſo. 


Thus travelling in many places, as with his 
its . life in his hand, and hearing of a religious 


| body of people at Reading, he felt a draft of 
Dy 


duty to pay him a viſit, and in company with 
five or fix friends more went thither, to an 
Gould, antient man's houſe, whoſe name was Gould, 
and his houſe a garriſon; for at that time moſt 
| people, except thoſe called Quakers, were in 
garriſon, for fear of the incurſions of the In- 
dians. When they came to the houſe, the gates 
. were locked, but upon their calling they were 
preſently opened, and when they entered they 
found ſeveral aſſembled for the exerciſe of reli- 
gious worſhip, to which their coming in 1 
c 2 ſome interruption, William Edmundſon 
ormed them, that they came not to diſt urb 
them, for he loved religion, and was ſe re- 
ligious people; upon which the maſter of the 
houſe deſired him to ſit down, and took — next | 
| ſeat for himſelt. | 
w.ts As William fat amongſt them, he felt his 
ps Go warmed towards them in the love of the 
eis mect- goſpel, and told them he had ſomething in his 
bd eart to declare amongſt them, if they would 
ive him leave: The maſter of the houſe bade 
im ſpeak : His heart being filled with the word 
of life, 1 he ſpoke in the demonſtration of the 
ſpirit and of power, to the awakening of their 
conſciences, and reaching the witneſs of God 
in them, to own the truth of his teſtimony : 
And after he had finiſhed his n he con- 
cluded the meeting in prayer. 
| At the concluſion the. old man, the maſter of 
the houſe, was yo affected, tne he roſe up, took 
| William 
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William in his arms, owned what he had ſpoken c H A P. 
to be found doctrine, and thanked God that he XXIV. 
could underſtand it; adding, that he had heard... 


that the people called Quakers denied the ſcriptures, 
and denied Chriſt that died for them, which he 
_ underſtood to be the cauſe of the difference be- 
_ tween their miniſters and the ſaid people; but 
that this day had convinced him of the falſity 
of the charge, as he had witneſſed that _ 
owned both Chriſt and the ſcriptures. Althoug 

the depredation of war had made proviſions 


ſcarce in theſe parts, he would not part with 
| them, until they had dined with him. Then the 


friends leaving theſe people impreſſed with reli- 
gious deſires for themſelves and affectionate re- 


gard to their viſitors, the old man embraced Wil. 
liam again, ſignifying, he doubted us ever ſee- 


him any more. 


He had ſeveral meetings at Boſton and parts ponon, 
adjacent, where he met with conſiderable exer- 


and trouble, by means of ſome perſons, who, 


profeſſing themſelves of the people called Quakers, 
did not live up to the principles of their pro- 


feſſion, which did much hurt, as adminiſtring 
occaſion of offence to thoſe who ſought it, and 
counteracting the religious labours of ſuch wor- 


thy miniſters, as in apprehenſion of duty, were 


concerned to leave every domeſtic comfort, and 
2 to remote lands, through many hardſhip 8 
de ee, to propagate righteouſneſs, and 92 

| owledge of truth, which good work; he 
regret, way obltructed by ſuch unfaithful pro- 
Being at len th clear of thoſe parts he paſ- 
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1675. 


At Rhode 
Iſlandl the 


ſed over to Rhode. iſland in a bark belonging inhabiraurs 


to Edward Wharton of Salem. Here he found + "Ip 


friends 


cer, out of the iſland : The Indians plundering, 
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en Ar friends attended with difficulties by reaſon of the 
XXIV. wars, which raged in many places in that quar- 


1675- burning and killing as they went along; which 
made the inhabitants of the iſland, who. were 
not of the ſociety, eager to arm; but the gover- | 

nor Walter Clark, being a member thereof, 
could not in conſcience iſſue commiſſions to kill 
and deſtroy. Under their preſent trouble friends. 
were ſtrengthened and encouraged: by William 
Edmundſon's company, he ſtayed ſome time 
amongſt them, and had many edifying and com- 
fortable meetings with them both for worſhip and 

diſcipline. EE LO | 

After the During his ſtay at Rhode-iſland, the heat of 
abated, an the Indian war abated, King Philip being killed, 
pie en. and his party ſubdued ; but almoſt immediately 
ſues, which after, this iſland was viſited by an epidemical 
Fortal, diſtemper, which proved ſo mortal, that few fa- 
milies therein eſcaped the lofs of ſome of their 
number in two or three days ſickneſs. William 
Edmundſon was diligently employed at this time 
in viſiting the families of his friends, (of whom 
many died) although the ſmell of the ſickneſs 
was. loathſome, and but few eſcaped the infec- 
tion; he expected himſelf to take it, frequently 
feeling himſelf as loaded therewith ; and after 
ſome time he was actually ſeized with it, and 
. obliged to take to his bed at Walter Newberry's 
ſeized with at Newport; but, through the favour of divine 
itat New- providence, he was brought ſafely through, and 


_—_— reſtored to health, ſo that in ahout ten days 


time he was able to appear at public reer 
and although he was weak, not only by his 
ſickneſs, but the trouble he met with, by diſor- 
derly walkers, who took undue liberties in their 

. converſation 
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_ converſation here, as well as in New England, CHAP, + 
yet he felt divine ſupport bearing him up over XXIV. 
all. / 175 In | "17 — 
From hence he took ſhipping for New York, 5 67 2 
having James Fletcher for his companion; but by te New 
contrary winds was driven back to New London, Yerk. 
and being detained ſome days, they endeavoured 2 mw —— 85 
to get a meeting there; but the inhabitants be- eat 


: 2 : deayours te 
mg rigid independents or preſbyterians, and r 


ed with prejudice, would not ſuffer one to be prevented. 
held amongſt them. 77 4 + 
About five miles from hence dwelt a com- W. ga- 
pany of baptiſts, called ſeventh day baptiſts, be- pan 
cauſe they kept the ſeventh day of the week for Fletcher vi- 
their ſabbath; and bearing the character of a 2 _ 
ſober conſcientious people, William Edmund- baptilts. 
fon felt his mind drawn to'pay them a viſit, and 
accordingly went thither, accompanied by his 
companion James Fletcher, and a friendly old 
Engliſhman who reſided near New London. 
On the ſeventh day of the week, when they 
came thither, they found them - aſſembled in fi- 
lence ; when they went in, theſe people ſeemed 
to be diſturbed ; William gently informed them, 
that he and his companions had not come to 
_ diſturb their meeting, but hearing that their 
ſentiments in religion were different from thoſe | 
of the generality of the people in that country, 
they were come to viſit them, and it they had 
a religion that was good, to ſhare with them. 
The maſter of the houſe then invited them to 
ſit down; they ſat ſome time in filence, when 
William feeling a divine authority to ſpeak, and 
that theſe people had honeſt, deſires in their 
hearts after the knowledge of God, he began 
his ſervice by way of queſtion, © Why they kept 
. e 
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CHAP, * that day as a ſabbath ?! to which they an- 
XX1v. ſwered, © becauſe it was ſtrictly commanded in 
[ the old teſtament. He next queried, © if we 
x4 were obliged to keep all the law of Moſes ?” 
mundien They replied, «+ No; but the keeping of the 
= i ſabbath ſeemed to be required more than the 

& reſt of the law.” From this introduction, 
2 William took occaſion to inform them, that to 


= keep the ſabbath after the Jewiſh law under the 


ration of — 1 was not neceſſary, as Chriſt 


* things which the Jews eſteem- 
ed a breach of the ſabbath; that Chriſt had 
ended the law of the old covenant, / and now 
was himſelf the reſt of his people; and that all 

| muſt know reſt, quietneſs and peace in him. 
Theſe people ſitting in ſtilneſs and quietude fur. 
niſhed him with an opportunity to con- 
tinue his declaration, in the authority of the 
goſpel, opening to them the way of life and 
ſalvation, and Fans he had done, concluded in 
fervent prayer; and then took leave of them 
under the mutual impreſſions of good will and 
affection. 
Some pro- There ſeems to have been amongſt many of 
flor at the profeſſors of this age too fond an attachment 
too fond of to the Old Teſtament and the ceremonial law, 
Row. not only in the preachers, who are ſaid to be 
fond of taking texts and examples from thence, 

but alſo in many well diſpoſed people, like thoſe 
abovementioned, who have been thereby pre- 

| vented from making advances in real av ra 

ſo far as they might probably have done, if 

th 2 more generally conſidered the ceremo- 

- parts of the Jaw only as types and ſhadows 
= things to come; and the prophecies 

4 to _ forward to the benefits of the 

ſpiritual 


£ K 
- =: 
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ſpiritual diſpenfation of the oſpel of Chriſt; c N A v. 
and inſtead of reſting in the ſhadow and type, had XXIV. 
preſſed forward after the poſſeſſion of the ſub- 
ſtance typified thereby, and the good things pro- 1675. 
heſied of. I do not mean hereby to leſſen in the 

A: ſt degree a due regard to the Old Teſtament, 

as being written by oh men of old; as they 

were inſpired by the Holy Ghoft : As foch 1 

value and eſteem it; but the doctrines of the 

goſpel delivered in the New Teſtament more im- 
mediately concern us under the goſpel diſpenſa- 

tion, and confirm, and are confirmed by, many 

parts of the old; and both together are an ex- 
cellent treakite of divine wiſe em and . | 
inſtruction; by * ot * , 0 8 

The next „ being fir ted Meeting 
a meeting near New Ldüden i, Wade W 
perſon, who had accompanied them in their laſt 

viſit, to which ſeveral of the baptiſts and 'other 

wu ople came; the meeting was very ſolid- 

1 ed, and like to be a favoured and pro:-: 
Kale le ang irt, l ; but the old prejudiced and 
e ſpirit, {till prevailing amongſt the hi- reden ß 

gotted ſelf-righteous profeſſors in this quarter, W 
Interrupted their ſolemnity j for a conſtable and men. 
20 ber came with a pa of armed men, 

and broke up the meeting, haling and 8 

abuſing 25 friends, which muck gebende 4 

2 people man | 5 A 
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den Edmoin eoflrained o gots New Here- 
Ford, in reſignation to divine Diſpoſal. —Goes to 
one of their Meeting-houſes, where he is heard 
with Attention. Goes to the other Meeting- 


_ . houſe in the Afternoon, whence he is taken Pri- 


aner. — Being talen to an Inn, he diſcourſes 
with ſeveral Profeſſors. John Rogers, a Bap- 


i Teacher, entering into Argument with him is 
 . confuted William Edmundfon diſcharged. — At 


Long [land they meet with Ranters, who diſ- 


turb their Meetings.-Edward Tarp, a Ran- 


uur, oppoſeth William Edmundſon. 


enAar SOON fer William Edmundſon firſt went 


XXV. 
5 1675. | 


aboard the ſhip, in order to paſs over to New 
York, he felt a weighty concern on his mind to 
go to New Hertford, in ConneQicut colony, 
which lay about 'fifty miles up the country, 


through a great wilderneſs, and very dangerous 
to travel: The Indians, yet in arms, haunting 
thoſe parts, and killing many of the Engliſh; 


veſſel ſet 


ſo that it ſeemed very diſcouraging for him, a 
ſtranger in the country, to encounter a journey 
attended with ſo much danger. He 5 — | 
kept his concern thus far to himſelf, in hopes 
that he might be excuſed in this time of jeopardy. 
That Hg he went on board again, and the 
il, the wind being pretty . 


- — 
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ſoon turned ri againſt them and blew a ſtorm, © H A v 

which obliged them to put into harbour, where . ; 

22 lay — days. William Edmundſon being | 
unable to get from under his concern to- w. 1675. 

wards Hertford, apprehended himſelf, by his man | 

backwardneſs to obey the pointings of duty, tO to go to 

be the cauſe of the croſſes and — of the , in re- 

veſſel; and therefore vr) owe y ſignation to 

with his concern, he took eave n . pal _ 

ſignifying he muſt go in ſubmiſſion to the di-. | 

vine will, whether he ſhould live or die. 145 lere. | 

Then n himſelf for his journey, and 

his companion reſolving not to deſert him, they 

went aſhore, purchaſed horſes, and next morn- 

ing ſet out — a guide, and travelled hard 

through the wilderneſs, for the greateſt part of 

the day, and reached an inn about four miles 

from the town : Here he left his companion and 

the horſes, and walked early next morning (be- 

ing the firſt day of the week). te the town he 

went in the morning to one meeting-houſe, and doe te one 

when the prieſt had finiſſied, be ſpoke to the meeting 

people what, was on his mind; they were mode- houſes, , 

rate and quiet, heard with attention; and when ,, — 

he had done they parted. In the afternoon he and is heard 

went to the other meeting-houſe, for there were ton. 

two large ones in the town; hen he came 

thither, the prieſt and people were gathered, hav- 

ing a guard of ſoldiers, for fear of the Indians 

coming upon them, while they were at their | 

worſhip.. William went in, and declared the in the after- 

way of ſalvation amongſt them; but after ſome 899 

time, at the inſtance of the prieſt, the officers — 

haled him out rudely, and hurt his arm, ſo that it „hen = 1 IP 


1 and took him. te the quail pore a hill. ken 
Hs , Eo 1 


16 uns * or Tur. 


CHAP. "PO very piercing cold i officer 
xxv. who had him in a complaining / thereof, 
W= aſked him“ how he could bear the eld? for 
8 that he was very cold. William replied, “ that 

it was the entertainment, which their 
85 bn 4 profeſſors in New England afforded to a fra 
4 ger, and yet they profeſſed the ſcriptures to 
* Wes 6, e their rule, which command to entertain 
« ſtrangers: The! officer ſeemed to be troubled; 
and endeavoured to excuſe the magiſtrates, 
wing Then he took him to an inn, and immediately 
W.td- the; room was filled with profeſſors, with whom 
has much he had much diſcourſe; As one company went 
diſcourſe away another came. William being. well quali- 
Le. fied to diſcourſe or diſpute with them, and well 
| verſed in the ſcriptures, was furniſhed with 
matter to inform; the enquirers, and ſilence the 
diſputers. When the company in general had 
given up, a preacher; among the baptiſts took 
up the argument, imputing it to the people call. 
ed Quakers, as a great error to maintain, that 
every man had a meaſure of the ſpirit of Chriſt; 
* be wanted to know if William held the fame 
en ery error. William told him, it was no error, for 
procher the ſeriptures teſtified it in many parts. The 
85 baptiſt denied that the world had received a 
meaſure of the ſpirit; but that believers had re- 
ceived it. And as William brought one ſcrip- 
ture after another in confirmation of the univer- 
ſality of the manifeſtation of the ſpirit, he till 
reſtricted it to every ane of the believers, alledg- 
ing that was the ground of their error, in 

pling that to man, which properly belonged 

to believers. William then recollected the pro- 
_ - miſe of our Saviour, That he would ſend 

"wy * the comforter, the ſpirit of truth, that ſhould 
„ convince 
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„ convince the world of fin, and ſhould guide c war, 
c his diſciples into all truth.” On which he XXV. 
argued thus; therefore thou muſt grant that al 
have received it; or elſe prove from ſeripture 1675. 

that there is a ſelect number of believers, 
and beſides them a world of believers that 
have the ſpirit; and alſo another world of 
unbelievers that have no meaſure of the ſpirit to 
convince them of fin; This put him to a non- 

plus, and many fober yon who ſtayed to 
fee the iſſue, gave it againſt h im, faying, ©ln- 
<« deed; Mr. Rogers, the man is in the right, 
for you muſt bring the proof, which he harh 
« demanded, or grant his n Then the 
people departed well ſatisfied. 

As they lodged that night at the "ſas inn, 
William took the opportunity of a friendly con- 
ference with this man; and finding by his diſ- 
courſe, that he alſo had fuffered ſome perſecu- _ 
tion from the rigid prefbyterians or indepen- 
dents of that quarter, he remonſtrated to him, 
how ungenerous it was in him to join with 
them in oppoſing him, who was a ſtranger” and 

_ ſingle, engaged againſt a multitude; to which he 
made no reply direQly; but gave him an ac- 
count of himfelf, whereby it appears, this John 
Rogers had been a member of one of the ind 

pendent cor 8 but was now ea paſtor f 

| he ſeyenth-day people, to whom me N 3 
lately paid a religious viſit,” ee... W. za. 
In the morning William e ent 16" — 
the officer who had kim in charge the day be- 
fore, to know whether he had any further buſi- 

Beſs wich Rim, who! fene hits back Gesch With 

. he might go when and -whither he pleuſed; 
upon Which he returned to the place, where he 
had left his horſe and his companion. In the 

x mean 
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eng y.mean time his com 


panion, uneaſy at his ſtay, 
— 9 1 one to Hertford by a different way to look 
m, whereby they miſſed of one another. 
9 yo Hertford James Fletcher having of his _ 
turn followed him, and upon 
him he had ſet 4 al the town iking of rel 


iu. From hence they went to Long ſand, W 
they were gladly received by friends; but were 
much diſturbed by a ſet of ranters, who had 
They meet ariſen in 1 „and made it a practice to 
| ters, who come into meetings, ſinging and danc- 
— ng in a frantick manner, io the yu: annoyance 
their religious aſſemblies. twithſtanding 
which r ad ſeveral large and comfortable 
| many of theſe ranters, preſent in 
ſome of them, appeared to be chained down 
the divine power covering theſe awful ſolemni- 
ties, and attending the teſtimonies delivered 
therein; whereby ſome of them were brought to 
a ſenſe of their errors, and under the perception 
thereof to condemn themſelves for their oaks 
tious and indecent conduct. ke 
| Faſt ja. | Proceeding to Eaſt Jerſey, they meetings 
Pe at Shrewſbury, and at Richard or bad of fal 
and large an edifying. In this laſt they were 
E. Twff,z diſturbed again with thoſe deluded: people, par- 
relec W. ticularly by — Edward Tarff, who came into 
the meeting with his face blackened, ſayi ig, it 
. was his] juſtification and lanctifcation; e ſung 
dAdnd danced after their wild manner; and coming up 
to William Edmundſon, called him old rotten 
prigſt. William told him he was mad, and that 
made him fret, and looking at him in the au- 
thority with which he was veſted, dared him to 


n balf an Laur, where- 


with 
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with being ſmitten and daunted he went away. c H Ar. 
William ſtood up, in the power of the goſpel, XXV. 
and appealed to the meeting, whether this wa 
not the ſame power of God, in which he came 1675. 
among them at firſt, unto which they were di- 
rected, and whereby they were convinced of 
truth. Shewing them that the ranters, by de- 
parting from this divine power, were deceived 
by a transformed ſpirit, and given up to ſtrong 
deluſions. It proved an edifying meeting; the 
people were affected with tenderneſs, and friends 
ſtrengthened and edified together. 1 
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45 Jadian Guide Woh bis way in the Woods, and 
guided them wrong, Richard Hartſhorn ad- 
"A © ſeth their turning back to Rariton, and they 
- diſcover the Path to Delaware. — As Delaware 
own under difficulty to get | Entertainment.— 

William Edmundſon lofeth the Uſe of his Limbs 

by the Cold in Virginia and the Bay of Cheſa- 

_ Peak, —An Indian 2 and a Civil War in Vir- © 
ginia at the ſame Time.—William Edmundſon 
hath Carolina in proſpect. —His Friends diſſuade 
him from the Tourney, as being very dange- 
rous,—But being confirmed in the Apprehenſion 
of Duty calling him, he undertakes the Jour- 
ney.—Arrives there in ſafety. And returns to. 
Virginia in like Manner.—And Jun thence 
embarks for 2 — 


ͤ— «] ——__—_— 0 
— p ͤw ̃ͤ ͤ as 
* 


CHAP. From Eaſt bs, William Tmundion and 
xxXVI. his companion took their journey through the 
Sy wv wilderneſs towards Maryland, with an Indian 

1676. for their guide, who loſt his way and left them 

A, in the woods, where they were obliged to take 

is way in up their = nk that night. And next morning 

te . being entir 
wilderneſs, 5a which they were ſtrangers, Rich- 


ard Hartſhorn, who with Eliakim Wardel had 


accompanied them thus far, propoſed their turn- 
ing back to Rariton river, which they bad left 
. . | about 


at a loſs to find their way in the 


by 
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about ten miles behind them, to find out a land- 


80 
ſafely to ſhore. They proceeded to Uplands 


- (fince called Cheſter) and to Delaware town, 


which at that time was under New York govern- 


ment; for Penſylvania was a name as yet un- 


known. At Delaware town they were under dif- 
ficulty to get entertainment amongſt the Dutch 
and Swedes, who inhabited it, until William 
Edmundſon applied to the deputy governor, in- 
forming him that they were”trayellers, and had 


2 


- 121. 
CHAP. 


AtDelaware 
town under 
difficulty to 
get enter- 


money to pay for what they called for, but could 


not get lodgings for their money. The gover- 
nor received them with much courteouſneſs, 
went with them to an ordinary, and ordered the 
landlord to provide them lodging, which was 
both mean and dear; but the governor was fo 


kind as to defire them to ſend to him for any 
„ e 


thing they wanted. | 


profitable, both the public meetings for wor- 


* 
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1 thoſe for ——_— the diſcipline of 


XXY1. the church. 
— While in Virg and paſſing the bay of 
. the weather was ſo cold and ſtormy, 
the boy that, for want of fire or covering (being in an 


| A* 


Za open boat) he in a 0 en loſt — uſe of 
cold wea- | his limbs for a f. ; ſo that when he came 
therafeQs aſhore: he could nelchey ſtand nor walk without 
| mundſen to the ſupport of two men on each fide; and in 


the n like manner was he taken again to the boat. „ 
kis limb. PR. was alſo a time of trouble and danger in 
province, being at once engaged in a 
An Indian War with the ind. + in a civil now. amongſt 
Net . an; themſelves. A young man, named Bacon, a- 
war ia Vir- vailing himſelf of ſome diſcontents among the 
3 Ferie. on account of reſtraints on trade, by 
popular declamations, gained that aſcen- 
. amongſt them, that choſe him for 
ir general againſt Sir William r, 
pris ch of the province. 
In this conteſt the N #1298 generally in- 
volved, except thoſe of the y of the people 
called ors, who in conformity to their prin- 
 ciples took no active part in the quarrel. And 
William Edmundſon's preſence at ſuch a ſeaſon 
amongſt them, contributed, no doubt, to ſtrength- 
en them in a ſteady adherence to their 
| ny. He travelled for a conſiderable time 
| place to place, until ſome frigates came from 
England with troops to quell the diſturbances, 
which with the death of their leader, terminat- 
ed the civil commotions ; but the Indians conti- 
nued their incurſions ſome time longer. 
3 When he apprehended his ſervice finiſhed | in 
| hath Cn0- Virginia he had Carolina in proſpect before 


la in vic w. his return to bis native land; but this * 


A 
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was attended with great diſcouragement, the In- HA x. 
dians being ſtill out in arms, and committing **Y" 

frequent murders, and particularly frequenting, * 
that wilderneſs, through which his road to Caro- 
lina lay, where very few durſt travel unarmed. 

His friends uſed their endeayours to diſſuade His friends 

him from undertaking ſo hazardous a journey, nim em 

where (by their accounts) ſeveral people had going thi- 

been murdered. He was naturally a man not _ — 
eaſily intimidated, yet having a tenderneſs for full of dan- 

the reputation of truth more than his own life, 

he began to conſider, that if he ſhould fall by 

the hands of the ſavages, it might furniſh occa- 

ſion to ſuch as ſought occaſion, to depreciate the 
principle of truth which he profeſſed, and his 
friends alſo, as being under the guidance of a 
rinciple of action delufive in its nature, and 

eading them r into error and 

danger, to the loſs of their lives: For this rea- 

ſon he endeavoured to protract his ſetting out, 

in hopes the concern might be taken from him. 

In the mean time he appointed a meeting on 

the north ſide of James River, to which many 

friends came a great way, and amongſt others 

the eldeſt ſon of the widow Houtland, at whoſe 
houſe William had lodged, with whom he took 

a walk the evening — the meeting, to give 

him ſome friendly advice: They parted to their 
reſpeQive lodgings in uſual health, and a meſ- 

ſenger came before morning. to tell William, the 

young man was dead. V | 
This news was an affecting ſurprize to his W. Fa- 

friends, but particularly to William Edmund - Timon, 

ſon, who with it ſeemed to hear a language in in bis ap- 

his ſoul, which he took to be a divine warn - I duty to 

ing, expreſſing itſelf to this purport ; All 1 3 


S 
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HAF. are in my hand, and if thou go not to Caro- 
Aut tina, thy life is as this young man's; but if 
* * thou go, 1 will give thee thy life for a prey. 

Thus powerfully impreſſed with the inward 
ſenſe of duty calling him to the performance 

_ _6f the journey, the next day he began to pre- 

- pare for it, but none durſt venture to accom- 
pany him, except one ancient friend. In his 

| ny he traverſed the wilderneſs, and 
through the merciful protection of that divine 
geen hand in which he truſted, in two days reached 
dir. Carolina in fafety ; here he had ſeveral conſo- 
AHatory meetings. The people at this time being 
widely ſcattered in this 2 having little or 

no benefit of miniſtry am them, received 

William with gladnefs and afeQtion ; "and ſeve- 

ral were convinced by his labours. Friends 

being ſettled in the diſcipline and good order f 
their profeſſion, he left them edified by his 
religious ſervice amongſt them, and departed 
under the comfortable ſenſe of their proſperity 
in the beſt things, and of peace in his own 
boſom, reſulting from his purſuing the line 'of 
duty without being deterred by im pending 
danger, truſting his life to the hands * him 
who gave it, and who he knew had power to 
mens Preſerve it. In the like religious confidence in 

i» likeman- divine preſervation he returned fafe to Virgi- 

ver back to nia, and from thence to England, with the view 

and there BY attending the enfaing yearly meeting at 

Lale, ler London, which he reached i in due time. 

From theſe accounts it appears that fanidry 
members of this ſociety had removed to or 
been convinced in ſeveral of the Welt Indian 

- + Hants,” alſo in New England, Rhode Man, 
4 * HMand and New York, and that the 
L number 
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number in theſe parts were ſufficiently nume- CH a Þ. 
rous to conſtitute a regular ' yearly or half xxvt. 
7 2 3 in Rhode Iſland, for the ſaid www 


province of New England; and 285 
in Long und 24 New Vork; alſo in Mary- 5 
land, Virginia and Carolina we find ſundry 
meetings were ſettled ; and in the two former 
men's and women's meetings were eſtabliſhed 


or Ong yoo rr in LP fora avs | 
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Setloment in yp var „ 3⁰¹ 3 

Meeting: at Arſt in a Teni.—Aſterwardi at | | 
"the Houſe of John Moa Non. — They eftabliſh a2 ' 
Monthly Meeting at Burlington. —Commence- ore 

. Correſpondence with the yearly Meeting of Hs 
London. Several Friends from Dublin and itt 

. Neighbourhood remove thither.—George Fox 
. writes an Epiſtle of Advice to the new Set- 

_ Hers. —Yearly NM Cs OFF EY at Bur. 

Unglon. 4 


£3 3 


Brok and about this time ſeveral friends CHAP. 
had arrived in Weſt Jerſey,” and the Indians XVII. 
were very kind and hoſpitable, both by ſup — 
plying them with proviſions on moderate terms, 78 
and otherwiſe aſſiſting them, ſo that they were friends ſet 
not very long there till they found their new herr 
Were ag tolerably eaſy. 8 
e 
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HA, One of their firſt cares was to accommodate 

XLII. themſelves with a place for religious worſhip. 

At ſirſt 24 built a tent at Burlington, where 

they aſſembled regularly at ſtated times, until 
— John Woolſton 3 ne eee 
at framed houſe in lington | completed ; | 
n+ they met there, both for worſhip and diſcipline, 
for near three years, when they removed their 

meeting to Thomas Gardiner's, where it  conti- 

nued to be held during his life and that of his 

__ _ widow, till a meeting-houſe was built there. 

© Soon after they eſtabliſhed a regular monthly 

meeting for buſineſs, after the manner of the 
country from whence they had removed, the 

firſt care of which was to make proviſion for 

their r; the next, to diſcourage all friends 
from being concerned in ſelling ſpirituous li- 

They com- quors to the Indians. In the year 1680 friends 

mence » of the ſaid monthly meeting of Burlington 

dence with commenced à correſpondence with the yearl 

the yearly meeting of London. The purport of their firſt 
Loados, epiſtle was to requeſt friends of the yearly 

meeting to recommend it to the ſeveral counties 

and meetings, out of which any of their mem- 

bers might incline to remove to theſe parts, to 


take care to ſupply them with certificates of 


their orderly converſation, right of member- 
ſhip, and clearneſs from marriage engagements, 


if ſingle and marriageable, that friends here 


might not be at a loſs in what light to receive 
- -©-= them, coming ſtrangers amongſt them; which 
regqueſt W # agreeable to the diſcipline eſta- 

bdliſhed in like caſes, procured a minute of ſaid 
meeting, recommending to friends a compli» 
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A conſiderable number of friends of Dublin c H A r. 


and its vieinity being inclined in 1681 to re- . 
move from thence into the province of Weſt © hy 


Jerſey, wherein ſeveral of them had before pur- 2 


chaſed an intereſt, ſent to London and char- 8 
tered a veſſel, whereof Thomas Lurting“, noted iu neigh- 


for his deliverance from the Turks, was maſ- baue 
. | : | ter, Weſt Jer- 
* This man being brought up to the ſea, was convinced 
of the principles of the people called Quakers by means of 
one of the ſaid people, who was likewiſe a mariner on 
board a man of war. Aſter which he was repeatedly preſſed 
into ſhips of war, and in danger of ſuffering for refuſin 
to fight, but he kept ſteady to his principles, Afterwards 
being mate to George Pattiſon, a friend, as they were paf- 
ſing through the Mediterranean, in their return from Venice, 
they were chaſed: and taken by an ww rhe Pirate, and 
thirteen Turks put on board to take the ſhip and priſoners 
to Algiers ; but by the management of this Thomas Lurting 
the hip was re-taken, without violating his 'peaceable prin- 
eiples, in the followmg manner: The westher growing ” 
ſtormy, ſeparated them from the man of war, and a night 
or two after, it raining hard, he perſuaded all the Turks, 
one after another, to go down into the cabins and fleep ; 
.and while they were all aſleep, he got poſſeſſion of their 
arms, whieh when he had done, he told the ſailors, ** Now. 
+ we have the Turks at our. command, no man ſhall hurt 
any of them, for if you do I will be againſt you.” Then 
they put before the wind for Majorca, and next morning 
the“ were near it, which when the Algerines 8 
they were in great affliction and terror, and begged that 
they might not be ſold to the Spaniards, which it was pro- 
miſed they ſhould not, and the promiſe was made good; 
for it being reported on ſhore, by an Engliſh: Captain who 
wanted to have two or three of them in his poſſeſſion, that 
there were ſeveral Turks priſoners aboard their Veſſel, the 
Spaniards, they heard, threatened to take them away; to 
prevent which, calling the. Turks to their aſſiſtance, they 
quickly got out to ſea, Afterwards they ſailed to the coaſt 
of Jarbary, where the mate. undertook to put them aſhore 
in their own country; and after ſome time K 


* 
*; 
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£cHAr.ter; . 3 failed to Dublin to take 
XXVI11. them in, but being taken ſick there, he could 
dot proceed: His mate therefore taking his 


1681. 
* 


place, in about eight weeks after their departure 
— Dublin landed them at Elſmgburgh near 
Salem, where ſome of them ſettled amongſt 
their former acquaintance, who had removed 


before them, and whoſe induſtry had provided 


an ample ſupply of proviſions for their accom- 
dation. There was then a conſiderable num- 


der of friends at Salem, and a meeting: houſe 


built; and ſeveral of the houſes in that town 
being unoccupied, by means of the owners 


| _— removed further into the country, | thoſe 
who 


ad families were readily accommodared 
wich habitations for the preſent. After ſome 


time ſeveral of them took up their land, and 


fixed ata Place called Newton Creek, where 
they ' raiſed rary habitations adjacent to 
each other, . ear of the Indians, of whom 


their fears and jealouſies ſubſided, as they be- 


came better acquainted with them: Then find- 
ing it inconvenient to be ſeated ſo near together, 
they divided their lands, and removed to their 
reſpective plantations; and notwithſtanding the 
land had been putchaſed by the ConintiFoters 
of the ate. 1 n them a Kamen 


— 


me 


dined ir 9 be 41 in ay he wa age with the help 
of ſome of the men, in the boat, ſo bear the ſhore that 
they might 'wade to it, which at his deſire 'they readily did; 
and becanſe they ſaid they were four miles from any town, 
he gave them ſome bread and other necefſaries. Then put- 
ting the boat cloſer in, they threw them their arms o ſhore, | 
and put off to return to their ſhip. Thus manifeſting in 
"deeds their obedience to the precepts of our Saviour Lore 
e ee n % eo them that hate you. 1 
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to remove off, The Indians were very friendly c H Ar. 
and ſerviceable to them in ſeveral- reſpects, XXVII. 
olten ſupplying them with veniſon and corn, til 
they could reap the fruits of their own labours, 681. 
which, with the ſupply they received from Salem, 
revented them from ſuffering much hardſhip 
in their new ſettlement. In the ſpring they 
ſettled a meeting at the houſe of Mark Neu, 
and in two years afterwards they built a meet- 
 ing-houſe at Newtown. Sundry friends having 
ſettled, ſome by the river's ſide, ſome beyond 
Cooper? s Creek, and ſome at Woodberry Creek, 
with the concurrence of Burlington friends they 
eſtabliſhed a monthly meeting for diſcipline, to 
preſerve their members orderly in converſation, 
and for the other good purpoſes of ſuch meet- 
ings ; and ſome time after, they and' friends 
at Salem encreaſing in ome compoſed! to- 
gether one win 3 meeting. 
In the latter end of this year George Fox pn ge 
wrote an epiſtle of ſalutary advice to the new epiſile of 
ſettlers, and thoſe who were propoſing (oY 6. Leyts 
move to the plantations in America; in parti- ſettlers, 
cular, to cultivate a good underſtanding with | 
the Indians, and by all means in their power to 
bring them to the knowledge of true religion, 
to invite them to their meetings, and hold 
meetings amongſt them, that truth and righte- 
ouſneſs might ſpread ; and that friends, by an 
+ upright, peaceable and honeſt converſation, 
might be a light to the nations around them, 
wherever their lots might be caſt. 
The monthly meeting of friends in Burling- 
ton was {till held at the houſe of John Wook. 
ſton, and conſiſted of friends op bs ne the 
/ or Falls 


* 
: 
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c Ap. Falls of Delaware, and thoſe of the meeting: 
„XVII. of Rankokas and Schackamaxon, who were 
e ne grovn numerous. In conſideration where- 
1681. of friends at the ſaid monthly meeting, held 
the ad of the 3d month this year, concl 

that a yearly meeting might be of general ſer- 
| ö — 1 vice, ef ge agreed to eſtabliſh one in 
3 1 Burlington, the firſt of which was to begin the 
=_ Burlington. 28th of 6th month following, Which accord- 
ingly met at the houſe of 1as Gardiner. 
On the 53 they proceeded to buſineſs, and 
particular ly to regulate. the holding of the diffe- 
rent meetings of worſhip and diſcipline, by ap- 
pointing the times and places when and where 
each particular meeting through the country 
ſhould be held ; among which a general meet- 

ing for worſhip was agreed to be held yearly at 
Salem, on the firſt day of the ad month. 
Having now traced the ſettlement of friends 
in the various inhabited parts of this continent 
from ſuch: authentic records as I have had the 
opportunity of conſulting, the time calls our 
attention to the planting of a new colony, 
wherein this ſociety have become more nume- 

rous, and more conſpicuous than in any other, or 

HEINE | in all the * ne 


CHAP. | 


of Penſylvania, in honour of William Penn, 
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C HAP. XXVII. 
PENSYLVANIA. 


Penſylvania granted by the Crown to William .. 
enn. -O which he is made Governor and 
abſolute Proprietor.—William Penn publiſhes a 

| Deſcription of the Country, and encouraging 
Terms of Settlement.— He takes Shipping for his 
Province. And at his Arrival is received with 
Joy and Affection. — His Treaty with the In- 
dilians.— Kindneſi of the Indians to the new Set. 
fler. Liberty of . the leading Article 
of the Conſtitution. — Tinſt general Aſſembly. 


S1R William Penn, who had been long em- e H Ar. 
ployed in the ſtation of admiral, both under X XVIII. 

Oliver Cromwell and King Charles the Second 
at his death had a conſiderable debt due to him, Bo | 


from the crown, either for arrears or for advances via granted 


made to government in the ſundry expeditions in pan m 
which he was engaged. The King in lieu of 
pecuniary fatisfaQtion, by letters patent, bearing 
date the 4th of the month called March, 1680-1, 
granted to William Penn, ſon of the admiral, 
and his heirs, that province lying on the welt. 
of the river Delaware, North America, formerl 
poſſeſſed by the Dutch, being a part of that tract gf which he | 
denominated by them The New Netherlands; but vernor = 
| , abſolute 

now the name was changed by the King to that proprietor. 
whom and his heirs he made governors and ab- 

ſolute proprietors thereof. This peculiar fa- 
REESE 13 _ vour 
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c HAP. your of the king is Mppoſed to be principally 
XxXVIII. owing to the influence of the Duke of York, 
— victh whom, as high admiral of England, admiral 
1681. Penn had been a peculiar favourite, who con- 
ſidering his ſon expoſed to the danger of ſuffer- 
ing for his religious principles, had demonſtrated 
his paternal affection by ſoliciting the duke's 
protection of him, which he promiſed, and in 
general afforded, _ ee 

W. penn William Penn ſoon after publiſhed an account 
publihes of Penſylvania, with the king's patent, and 
che country, other papers relating thereto, deſcribing the 
— country and its 2 4 8 and offering an eaſy 
offcrsto ſct- purchaſe of lands, and encouraging terms of ſet- 
„ tlement to ſuch as might incline to remove thi- 
ther. Many ſingle perſons and ſome families 
from England and Wales accepted the invi- 
tation, eſpecially from North Wales an hardy 
race of men went over, well adapted to 
encounter the difficulties of cultivating a new 
colony, having been inured to hard labour for 

a ſcanty ſubſiſtence from the barren mountains 
of their native country. With fingular appli- 

cation and induſtry they ſurmounted the incon- 
veniences generally attendant upon ſettling in 

a wilderneſs, ſoon cleared their purchaſed lands, 
and improved their reſpective plantations to ad- 
vantage. And to ſecure the friendſhip of the 
natives to the new colony (who in ſome other 
provinces having been injuriouſſy treated had 
revenged themſelves to the loſs of many lives) 
the governor gave order to uſe them with the 
utmoſt candour and humanity, appointed com- 
miſſioners to treat with them about land, and 

to confirm a league of peace, by whom he alſo 
addrefled the following letter : 368 
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1 London, the 18th of the 8th month, 1681. 
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_ «© My FxlExDSs, 


„ TRERE is a GreaT Gop and Power, that 


hath made the world and all things therein, 


to whom you and I and all people owe their 


being and well-being; and to whom you and 


I muſt one day give an account for all that 
we do in the world: this Great God hath 
written, his Law in our hearts, by which we 


are taught and commanded to love and help, 
and do good to one another, and nor to do 


harm and miſchief unto one another: now - 
this Great God hath been pleaſed to make me 


concerned in your part of the world, and the 
king of the country where I live hath given 


me a great province therein; but I deſire to 
enjoy it with your love and conſent, that we : 
may always live together as neighbours and 
friends; elſe what would the Great God do 

to us? who hath made us not to devour and 
deſtroy one another, but to live ſoberly and 


kindly. together in the world. Now I would 


have you well obſerve, that I am very ſenſible _ 


of the unkindneſs and injuſtice that hath 
been too much exerciſed towards you by the 
people of theſe parts of the world, who have 


ſought. themſelves, and to make great advan- 


| (ages by you, rather than to be examples of 
1 


ice and goodneſs unto you, which I hear 


hath been matter of trouble unto you, and 


cauſed great grudgings and animoſities, ſome- 
times to the ſhedding of blood, which — 
| | i ES ot | £ b 66 2 
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CHAP. „ made the Great God angry. But I am not 
XXVIII. “ ſuch a man, as is well known in my own 
country: I have great love and regard to- 
1681. „ wards you, and I deſire to win and gain your | 
66 Jove and friendſhip by a kind, juſt, and peace- 
6 able life, and the people I fend are of the 
* ſame mind, and fhall in all things behave 
„ themſelves accordingly ; ; and if in any thin 
5 any ſhall offend = or your people, you l 
„have a full and Faun ſatisfaction for the 
fame, by an equal number of juſt men on 
„ both Fl that by no'means you may have juſt 
„ occaſion of being offended againſt them. 1 
; „ ſhall ſhortly come to you myſelf, at what time 
* we may more largely and freely confer and 
« diſcourſe of theſe matters; in the mean time 
J have ſent my commiſſioners to treat with 
% you about land, and a firm league of peace: : 
let me deſire you to be kind to them and the 
people, and receive theſe preſents and tokens | 
„ which 1 have ſent you, as a teſtimony of 

4 good-will to you, and my reſolution to live 
ow Fe juſtly, peaceably, ac friendly with ou. Fg 


1. * am x your loving friend, 
| We w. bann, 5 


ng 16 he ber, of 1682, William Penn him 

— = ſelf took ſhipping for this province, in order to 

take poſſeſſion and eſtabliſh the conſtitution and 
government thereof, being accompanied by 
many of his friends, who, from the proſpe 

of enjoying their civil and religious liberties, 

| vithout the CE ay __ were ** 5 
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in En nd. were induced to remove themſelves, CHAP, - 


to ſettle under the government of a man with XXVII. 


whoſe humanity, liberality of ſentiment, and re 
ligious regard to juſtice" and e "hoy wete 1682. 


well acquainted *, 
In about two monly ey Finiſhed 7 


= age, during which William Penn manifeſted 
therl 


y concern for his people's welfare and 
5 in every reſpect, edifying them 
by his good converſation, holding religious 
meetings with them regularly during their paſ- 
fage, and therein labouring” to eſtabliſn them in 
virtue and righteouſneſs, as the ſure foundation 
of ſucceſs' and proſperity in their undertakings 


in this life, as well as felicity in that which is 


to come: And the ſmall pox breaking out 
amongſt them, his tender care was urther 
evidenced by his compaſſionate attention to the 
ſick, in contributing every neceſſary relief and 
aſſiſtance in his power,” Out of t e wm 
about thirty died. 


When they had entered the Dalwivdrei and Hes ei 


> % » 4 


were failing up that river, the inhabitants, as ceived wit 


received him with demonſtrations of much joy 


and affection. He landed at Neweaſtle, ànd 


next day ſummoned the people to the court- 


houſe and made a ſpeech, declaring the purpoſe 


of his coming and the ends of his government, 
aſſuring them of the free enjoy ment of liberty 
of conſcienee and civil freedom, recommending 
them to live in ſobriety and peace one with 


another; ; previous | whereto * of the 


a R, Townſend's narrative. 


; country, 


emonſtra- 


well Dutch and Swedes as Engliſn, met and dens ef of joy 
congratulated William Penn on his arrival, and: 69008 


„HIS TOR os Taz: - 


c H A . country was legally given him. But William 


XXVII. Penn's, religious principles leading to the practice 
of the moſt ſcrupulous morality in point of juſtice 


1682, 


3 . 


Indians, 


* 


Fiodoel. of This friendly and pacific manner of treating 
the Indians begat in them an extraordinary 
aſlection and regard to him and his people, 


dhe Indians 


to the nc 
.FJerclers 


ff 


and equity, did not permit him to look upon the 
+ patent, or the legal poſſeſſion according to 
the laws of England, ſufficient to eſtabliſh his right 
to this country, without purchaſing it from the 
natives, to whom by right of poſſeſſion it pro- 
perly belonged *; He entered into and confirmed 


4 115 with them for this purpoſe, whereby 
| 5 101 


à valuable conſideration in purchaſe, 
freely ceded to him and his heirs the lands in 
queſtion, which gave a ſecurity to the planters 
in this colony, beyond that which thoſe of the 
other provinces had obtained by much blood- 


ſned. And the teſtimony of a late author © con- 


cerning this treaty is very honourable to both the 
contracting parties, that it is the only treaty 
between thoſe. people and the Chriſtians that 
Luwas not tatified by an oath, and was never 
« infringed.” f 7 


ſuch, that they maintained a perfect amity with 
the Engliſh of Penſylvania, and revered the me- 


mory of William Penn long after his deceaſe, 


and till continue to hold it in great eſteem. 
his amicable diſpoſition of the natives“ was 


of very great ſervice to the new planters, who 
at their arrival found the country a mere wil- 
derneſs, chieſſy inhabited by Indians, with a 


© R, Townſend, | 
8 1 few 


— 
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few Swedes thinly ſcattered, who received and c H A P. 
treated them with particular kindneſs and hoſpi- xxviil. 
_ tality, ſo that notwithſtanding the number of 
theſe new coloniſts was ccnſiderable, they were 1683. 
by the goodneſs of Providence furniſhed with the . 
neceſſary ſupply of proviſions, - partly by the 
Swedes and Indians, who, brought them abun- 
dance of veniſon and corn at very reaſonable 
rates, and partly by importation from the neigh- 
bouring provinces which were ſettled before. _ 
William Penn having thus conciliated the af. 
fections of the Indians to his colony, his pater- 
nal care and humanity was next applied to la 
a laſting foundation for the peace and happi 4 
of his people, among themſelves, by eſtabliſhing 
a conſtitution of government and a body of 
laws, calculated to ſecure their religious and 
civil liberties, and the free and full enjoyment 
of their property on the firmeſt bafis : Ever an 
advocate for a full toleration of religion, he 
eſtabliſhed it in the firſt place on the broadeſt 
bottom, the leading article of the new conſti- 
tution being this : 2 | | 
That all perſons living in this province, Fundamen- 
“ who confeſs and acknowledge the one Al- the condi 
„mighty and Eternal God to be the Creator, ef 
„ Upholder and Ruler of the world, and that conſcience. 
+ hold themſelves obliged in conſcience to hve 
% peaceably and juſtly in civil ſociety, ſhall in 
* no wiſe be moleſted or prejudiced for their 
“religious perſuaſion or practice in matters of 
„ faith and worſhip; nor ſhall they be com- 
e pelled at any time to frequent or maintain 
any religious worſhip, place, or miniſtry 
„ whatſoever.” ys 0 


In 
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CHAP. In the tenth month following a general afſem. 
im bly of the freeholders was held at Cheſter, by 
1682, Which Newcaſtle was annexed to Penſylvania; 
Firſt gene- the foreigners there inhabiting were naturalized ; 
bly. m- and William Penn having agreed, in concert with 
the adventurers, previous to their departure 
from England, upon the frame of government, 
and the laws to be' eſtabliſhed in the province, 
(drawn up by bimſelf) the ſame, with ſome 
amendments and alterations, were now con- 
- Vnanimity firmed, ratified and paſſed into acts of aſſembly, 
of the aſ- as the eſtabliſhed laws of the colony. The pro- 
ceedings of this aſſembly were conducted with 
mnt afeRtion: and remarkable unanimity ; nor 

js it wonderful that they ſhould, as no occaſion 

of jealouſy could poſſibly ariſe between a go- 
vernor, whoſe extraordinary difintereſtedneſs 
centered his views chiefly in the eaſe and pro- 

ſperity of his people, and an aſſembly who 

placed an implieit confidence in the approved 
veracity and equity of their ruler. William 

Penn's own account, in a letter to the com- 
mittee in London of traders to this province in 

the fall of the ſucceeding year, gives an amiable 
picture of the harmony Arran: eee him 

and the aſſembly, and in the aſſembly among 
themſelves, viz. # © Two general aſſemblies 
have been held, and with ſuch concord and 


© The following is Abbe Raynal's reflection upon the ftate 
of Penſylvania at this time; Here it is that the mind reſts 
+ with pleaſure upon modern hiſtory, and feels ſome kind 
« of compenſation for the diſguſt, horror. or melancholy 
_ * which the whole of it, but particularly the European ſet 
* tlements in America, inſpires.” re rs ds 


* . 


diſpatch 
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& diſpatch, that 7 ſat but three weeks, and c H Ap. 
« at leaſt ſeventy laws were paſſed without one u, 
e diſſent in any material thing. I cannot for- 682. 
„„ get their ſingular reſpect to me in this in 
“ fancy of the ſtate, who at their own private 
« expenſe ſo early conſidered mine for the pub- 
„lic, as to preſent me with an impoſt on 
certain goods imported and exported, which 

« after my acknowledgment” of their affection 
„ did as freely remit to the province and the 
«-rraders d it, e 
The conſtitution and laws being fixed and Conftituti- 
eſtabliſhed by the unanimous ſuffrages of the 27 24 8% 
eople's repreſentatives in an unbiafſed aſſembly; 
in order to preſerve the future aſſemblies Rane 

free and uncorrupt ; it was ordained that elec- 
tions ſhould be annual, and the votes given by 
ballot ; that the voices of the electors might be 
given of free choice, without the pofſbifiey of 

being detected, in order to remove every oppor- 

tunity of undue influence. * William Penn's next 
care was to eſtabliſh magiſtrates and tribunals | 
in every * county with proper officers, &c, un of 
where the courts were held every two months law. 
for the executing of the laws, the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, and preſervation of property. But 
in order to prevent the expenſe and vexation 
of lawſuits as much as poſſible, which in other 
ſtates, through the management of the practi- 
tioners, are generally a gulf that ſwallows up the 


| © Penn's works, fo. p. 612. x” 
F Raynal, William Penn, Guthrie. 
-* The planted part of the province at this time was di- 


vided into fix counties, Philadelphia, Bucks, Cheſter, Newe — 8 
Ea nt EH 07 3 


g property 


— 
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CHAP property ty they ſhould defend, and are a ce 
xXVIII. inſtead of protection; he ordained that * 
—— arbitrators ſhould be appointed by every county 
ne court to hear and end differences between their 
tobe up: ip. Neighbours in an amicable, impartial and unex- 
ale by penſive way. And judging it more eligible to 
'y count prevent crimes than to puniſh them, his * 
were directed to put a ſtop to them in their very 
ſources, poverty and idleneſs: It was enacted, 5 
that every child of twelve years old ſhould be 
obliged to learn ſome trade or profeſſion, hat- 
ever his condition might be. No claſs of his 
people eſcaped the attention of his ſpirit of 
univerſal benevolence, which incited him to 
patronize and aſſiſt them all, and eſpecially thoſe 
who ſtood moſt in need of afliſtance. He i in- 
ont, ſtituted a particular and diſtin& court in each 
0j, county, called the orphan's court, to meet 
twice a year, for the purpoſe of inſpeQing and 
regulating the affairs of orphans and widows, 
and aftording them Its . patronage and protec- 
tion. 

Such ie, evidently calculated. for the 
happineſs and proſperity of mankind, quickly 
drew numbers of freſh adventurers from different 
rts to participate in the advantages of this 
juſt and equal government, ſo that its progreſs 
in cultivation and population was rapid, almoſt 

at lv example. Penfylvania,” ſays Ray- 
nal, * without either wars, or conqueſts, or 
* ſtruggles, or any of thoſe revolutions which 
« attract the eyes of the vulgar, ſoon became 

« an object fit to excite the admiration of the 

| « whole. univerſe. Its neighbours, notwith- 
25 42 their ſavage ſtate, were ſoftened by 
oy the ſweetneſs of its manners; and diſtant na- 


5 tions, 
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4 tions, notwithſtanding their corruption, paid © HA v. 


„ homage to its virtues.” XXVII. 
Perhaps it may be thought I have digreſſed SV 
too far, and am making a tranſition to a politi- 4683, 
cal hiſtory by dwelling too long on this ſubject: 
The humane mind muſt delight to dwell with 
ſatisfaction on a ſubje& which is both honourable 
and beneficial to humanity ; nor is it foreign to 
my purpoſe to delineate examples of virtue in 
public or private life; in the latter it promotes 
the happineſs of the individual, but in the for- 
mer that of the community at large; and it is 
to be regretted, the ſtate of mankind, even of 
the profeſſors of chriſtianity, is ſuch, that hiſtory 
in general preſents us with too few ſuch worthy 
public-ſpirited characters. . 
William Penn's legiſlation is generally ad- 
mired, while the religion which he profeſſed is 
too generally treated with contempt; and yet it 
appears to me, that this deſpiſed religion chiefly 
contributed to the formation of the excellent 
legiſlator. His natural and, acquired abilities 
were very conſiderable, his underſtanding clear 
and his judgment ſound ; yet in theſe qualifica- 
tions, it is not to be doubted, many politicians 
have equalled or ſurpaſſed him; but having 
been induced, in purſuit of truth, and peace of 
mind, to diſregard the opinion of the world, 
and attach himſelf to a body of people deſpiſed 
and ridiculed by it, becauſe he thought he found 
the eſſence of pure . in doctrine and prac- 
tice maintained amongſt them, he prone ex- 
perienced his heart regulated, and all the irre- 
gularity of the paſſions and affections, which 
produce diſorder and diſcord, ſubdued by the 
„„ | power' 
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enn power of this inward principle, which convinceth 
XXIII. of evil; and being illuminated money to keep 


unn vie an higher object than the prai 


1682, 


e of men 
or worldly ſplendor, I believe his principal aim 
was in all his actions and proceedings to ſtand 
approved of his Maker, and to act in all reſpects 
as in his ſight. In this refined ſtate of mind, 
avarice, ambition, arrogance and wrath, (thoſe 
corrupt ſources of human action) have no in- 
fluence or dominion over the man; but con- 
ſidering himſelf as the miniſter of God for 
good, his integrity, juſtice and benevolence are 
only bounded by the extent of his power to do 
good ; and the ſuperior advantages in the conſti- 
tution of the government of William Penn ſeem 
to reſult from this, that whilſt moſt others eſtabliſh 
a religion conformable to human prudence or to 
the maxims of their policy, he made religion the 
rule and baſis of his political regulations. | 


Furthermore, from the analogy between ſeveral 


of the inſtitutions of his government and thoſe 
of the diſcipline of his friends, it appears that 
his religious profeſſion influenced him in his 
legiſlative capacity ; their firſt concern being to 
take care of the poor, of widows and orphans, 
to diſcourage vice and immorality, to prohibit 
lawſuits amongſt themſelves, and to diſcoun- 
tenance their members in going to law unne- 


ceſſarily with others, to promote peace and pre- 


vent differences as far as in their power; and 
if any ariſe amongſt them relating to matters 
of property, they are not to go to law, but 
refer the differences to arbitrators indifferently 


_ choſen or appointed from amongſt them- 


ſelves. : 4 
e } 


* 
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The purity of his religion is further mani- c H AP. 

feſted herein, chat in the greateſt honour of his XXVIII. 
public ſtation he retained the meekneſs and Vw 

humility of the private Chriſtian; and that he 1682. 

looked upon his acquiſition of this province 
chiefly as a gift of Divine Providence placing 

him in a capacity to promote the preſent and 

future happineſs of many people, and that he 

directed his power to theſe . beneficial purpoſes 

more than to the advancement of himſelf or his 

family in wealth or grandeur, as is apparent 

from the following lines addrefſed by him about 

this time to a na who had made ſome invi- 

dious and unmerited reflections upon him: = 


« My Ou Friend, / 


| « ] could ſpeak largely of God's 
dealings with me in getting this thing: what 
an inward exerciſe of faith and patience it 
« colt me in paſſing. The travail was mine, 
as well as the debt and coſt, through the 
„ envy of many, both profeſſors, falſe friends, 
and profane: My Gov hath given it me in 
„ the face of the world, and it is to hold it in 
true judgment, as a reward of my ſufferings; 
and that is ſeen here, whatever ſome deſpiſers 
may ſay or think: the place God hath given 
me, and I never felt judgment for the power 
[ kept, but trouble for what I parted with. 
+ It is MoRE than a worldly title or patent that 
* hath clothed me in this place. —Keep thy 
« place: I am in mine, and have ſerved the 
God of the whole earth ſince I have been in 
13 it: 


na HI 8 3 OR oF ov. THE 


CHAP. it: nor am 1 ſitting down in a -reatnels that 
XXVIII. “ I have denied. —l am day and night ſpending 
my life, my time, my money, and am not 
1682. 4 ſix· pence enriched by this greatneſs : coſts in 
++ getting, ſettling, tranſportation, and main- 
„ tenance, now in a public manner at my own 
charge duly conſidered ; to ſay nothing of my 
% hazard, and the diſtance I am at from a con- 
« ſiderable eſtate, and, which is more, my dear 
wife and poor children. 
„ Well l—the Lord is a God of righteous 
« judgment. Had 1 ſought greatneſs I had 
« ſtayed at home, where the difference between 
E + « what I am here, and was offered and could 
„have been there, in power and wealth, is as 
% wide as the places are: No, I came for the 
Lord's fake, and therefore have I ſtood to 
this day, well and diligent and ſucceſsful, 
«© blefſed be his power. Nor ſhall 1 trouble my- 
e ſelf to tell thee what I am to the people of 
< this place, in travails, watchings, ſpendings, 
e and my ſervants every way, freely, (not like 
2 ſelfiſn man) I have many witnefſes. Io 
« conclude, it is now in friends hands ; through 
© my travail, faith and patience it came.“ f 
« friends here keep to God, and in the juſtice, 
** Mercy, 72 and fear of the Lord, their ene- 
mies will be their — ; if not, their 'beirs 
© and my heirs too 25 loſe all, and deſolation 
« will follow ; but bleſſe by the Lord we are 
« well, and live in the dear love of God, and 
the fellowſhip of his tender heavenly ſpirit ; 


This remarkable prediction hath been fully ver- 


; In and 


fied. - 
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6 and our faith is, for ourſelves and one ano- CHAP. 
66 ther, that the Lord will be with, us a OM XXVI II. 
« and a aer for ever. : e 


4 hh ancient though grieved, friend, 
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4 a M eting-buuſe aged ieh 
laid out and begun to be built — Men's and 
Momen . Meetings eſtabliſped.— Their care for 
the Poor. George Fox's E pille to Friend 
Penſylvania. Jobn Burnyeat's Epiſtle to the 
ſame.— Account and Character of . John Thomas, - 
Francis Whitewell, Thomas Langhorn and Mil. 
liam ph Penn raum 10 E We aatd — 


Tur firſt ſettivhs of this proving were parti: CHAP. 
cularly careful to keep up their meetings in the xx1x. 
houſes of the inhabitants, till they got a tempo 
rary meeting-houſe erected of boards, near the 1682. 
banks of the Delaware, where their capital city 2 meeling- 
was deſigned to be built; and as they were houſe 
nearly united in brotherly affection to each 5e n 
other, their meetings were held and conducted 
to their mutual conſolation and edification. In 
Vor. III. — their 


* 
: % 4.4 


mHisTrory or Tous 


nA. their inter als they were aſſiſtant to each e 


XXIX. 


in building ſmall houſes for their preſent reſi- 


= dence, moſtly by the fide of the Delaware, till 


1682. 


Philadel- 
* laid 


X — 


their ability and leiſure might enable them to 
build more comfortable ſubſtantial habita- 
tions. bg 

This was the beginning of the city of Phila- 
delphia, a city, which for convenience of fitu- 
ation, (between the navigable rivers Delaware 
and Schuylkill) uniformity of deſign, and the 


regularity of its plan, remains a laſting monu- 


ment of the abilities of the founder, and his 
unremitted attention to the convenience, ſatis. 
faction and intereſt of the colony. The very 


name ſeems” to have been adopted from the ge- 


nerous view of reminding the inhabitants of the 
ſatisfaction and advantage of cultivating amity, 
and a mutual good underſtanding between 
themſelves, which they continued long to che- 


_ Tiſh, to a degree ſufficient to obtain the honour- 


Mer's and 


5 women's 


— 


able teſtimony of ſundry authors in their com- 
mendation. 

Some little time after cbeir eſtabliſhing a 
meeting of worſhip, William Penn and his 
friends, from experience of the ſervice and be- 


nefit thereof in thoſe parts from which they had 
removed, determined to ſet about the eſtabliſh- 


ment of: men's and women's meetings, after 


dhe model of. thoſe in England. The firſt 


monthly meeting of this kind fixed in and about 


Philadelphia (to which the meeting at Schacka - 


maxon was now joined, and Pinepoint to New- 


ton) was held there the gth day of the 11th 


__ OR Obit eee firſt 
eee 


Fa 
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third day in every month ſhould be the day for e H A x. 
holding the monthly meeting in future for the XXIX. 
city and county, and that every third meeting 
ſhould be the quarterly meeting for the ſame. 1932 
They proceeded next to the conſideration of 
a ſuitable place to build a meeting-houſe, and 
the plan upon which it ſhould” be built; the 
expenſe whereof it was agreed ſhould be d 
frayed by friends of the city: And whereas it Their care 
was not improbable but ſome individuals might 2 e poor 
be reduced to want through ſickneſs, the loſs 32 
of their parents or relations, or the expenſes 52% 
attendant on ſo diſtant a removal and new ſet- 
tlement. Iheir next care was to provide for 
the preſent ſupply of the exigencies of ſuch, if 
ſuch ſhould be found, at the expenſe of the 
monthly meeting. „„ 2 

This year George Fox, whoſe care was anxi- 
ouſly exerciſed over his friends for their good 
in every quarter of the world where they had 
fixed their reſidence, wrote an epiſtle to friends d. Fox 
in this province and the adjacent provinces, ile 10 
adviſing them to liberality, juſtice, and open ho- friends of 
neſty in all affairs of commerce which they might a. 
be engaged in. Not to let avarice tempt them 
to take advantage of the circumſtances of the 
times, or the neceſſity of thoſe with whom they 
dealt, by enhancing their gain in exorbitant 
rofits when proviſions were ſcarce, but rather 
erve their neighbours by ſelling on moderate 
terms. On the other hand, when the prices 
were too low to give a profit equal to the neceſ- 
fary occaſions of the proprietors, that they - 
ſhould purchaſe at an advanced rate, letting 
OCT FOE AP on, rs Pn On 
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on ur, their moderation. appear, and joining charity 
XXIX. with juſtice; and having an eye more to the 
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—> public good than private intereſt, might be the 

1682. means to procure themſelves the divine bleſſing | 
upon their endeavours, . and be of a good re- 
port among their neighbours. That as juſtice 

and open fair dealing procured them reputation, 


- 


and cauſed them an encreaſe of trade, when 
ja ded riches. thereby encreaſed, to beware of ſetting 
bhbeir hearts upon them, leſt they ſhould loſe the 
image of God, wherein the dominion over the 
creatures is retained, - He cautions them againſt 
extending in trade beyond their | capitals and 
abilities to manage, with reputation and juſtice 
o all men. To circumſcribe themſelves within 


ſuch limits, as that they might be punQual to all 
their engagements, and pay every one his due 

in due time. He further cautions them not to 

let out their deſires after extenſive poſſeſſions 

| and greatneſs. in, the world, leſt they ſhould be 

} _ . abſorbed in the incumbrances thereof; like the 


fool who had gotten much, and his barns being 
00 little, would, build bigger, and then his 
--- - heart ſhould be at reſt, but did not live to ſee 
2 "the end of his hope, and was ſoon deprived of 
And as friends. were, ſeveral of them, ad- 
vanced, and like to be advanced into places of 
truſt in government, and into the office of ma- 
giltrates, he exhorts them earneſtly to the prac- 
tice of juſtice, righteouſneſs, fidelity- and mercy 
in the diſcharge of their truſt, quoting abun- 
dance of exhortations from ſcripture, deſcriptive 


* 


of the various duties of magiſtrates, and recom- 


* 


mending them to their peruſal and obſerva- 


tio - 
; At 
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At. At the Lame time ra Burnyeat wrote alſo Wy 


to org rqvinces, b. defire, ;of the yearly meet- 
1 don, 11 0 0 em z e 12 * 
count; of the ſtate, of laid. meet 5 Ang. of lick John Burn- 
eri epilſſes a, Thom 1 everal fore n year's epiſ- 
* LE ing; th behalf of the 
meetin — 75 meetin an A- 
22505 + Et ſtate, 755 1 ee 
em, and t circumſtances of the 
1 the ſociety” in their ſeveral provinces, 
_ their eſpeQive yearly. or half. year's meet 
ings, the latter end of the year, to be tranf. ' 
to the enſuing. yearly. meeting in. London, - 
which, defire. Was Fomplied With, and an an- 
naval, correſpondence befwgen theſe colonies and 
1 ng hath, Rong FOnfanugl thence- 


* 175 * re fade U 
In this year died John Thomas of Gwyn it Accoun 
TEL Ds A ho had, .xemgved thither with te _ 
ſeveral, 9 by of bis countrymen, from Larthy Thomas, 
uin in, 17 end, character Hugh 
Robe 971 4 895 15 le bello and ae 


Aa 
= 


* by 
755 pry 

2 bene roved. 1 Ys OG. 05 og motives 

Tor, joiting t n in ſociety... for immediately WG 

upon hig firſt .conyincement he had his ſhare of ; 


_— OO 


12 exings io which the people, whoſe profeſ- | 
"a bud d adopted were Expoſed, The two 
ge > WAS at he | le. 2. againſt 


not 


359 
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CH AF. not legally exceed 158. che informers 5 from 
" XXIX. him two oxen and an hotſe, and returned no- 


| + thing back. But he ſeenied to feel leſs for his 


662. own ſufferings than for thoſe of his p 
e a inſomuch that he hazirded 2 Toſs 


| jury or ruin of their peaceable nei 
0 


ters, which virtuous 


eſtate to ſave them and Heir ; for .the princi- 


pal informer, a ſubtle man, e upon his 


prey, perceiving 4 relufance in the high and 
ty henry conſtables - to execute the Wa to the 


rmed 2 project to get himſelf appoint ted 
big gb conſtable, "a order to 3 bis gains e h 
2275 expedite t impoveri or ruining of 
friends in their eſtares ; "© aan molt of the ma- 


encouragement to h t ters and 
veſt” them with 177 to do miſchief to difſeri 
perſons would not, ton 


| this man hopes of ſucceſs in his "applica 
15 E. Thomas, hearing of bis defi And fo 


might be accepted for that office, ien w 


informations againſt friends, and procured war- 
rant after warrant for dikraints, Which he 


the great loſs and diſtreſs li ely to accrue 
to friends thereby, apf lied himſelf to one of 
the more moderate juſtices, and requeſted bie 


anted. The informer upon this continued hi 


brought to the high conſtable to execute, but 


he being prine againſt it, told the informer 
he was RE A, 15 ö 


him till they had got 'nine; expecting at the 
fame time to be pro fecuted . by the informer, to 


"and, kept the watrants by 


his great loſs or Ni in his outward” circum- 


* 3 but Divine Providence, who directe 
the actions of men to his own wiſe purpoſes, 


reſcued kim from the . ping? for 
now 


2 20 n 
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ag's dec\\ration for liberty of con. c 2 * 
| ſcience put a ſtop to the power 'and office of 2 , 
thoſe informers.. 1 r 175882. # 
Being faithful, alter ſome time * 9 "I 
in the miniſ try, in the exerciſe whereof he, | 
became = feryiceable e his friends in 


ae 1 1275 what time pe removed 9, | 
America doth. not appear, but it is moſt pro- 
bable in the em bee of laſt year, and that 
he did not long ſurvive his K His fick- 
neſs was. 2 but the weakneſs of his body 
did not diminiſh, the ſtrength. of his love to 
55 2 ion, or to the proſperity of his friends 
tax, therein, to whom, he imparted many 
ire . during his indiſpoſition, IG  50u0%-.4. 
religious care of. their . in fidelity to 
Goc and man, A little before his departure ge 
ſaid to ſome. friends preſent, Friends, wait 
„upon the Lord, 5 he is near; and then 
expreſſed his refigna tion in this ejaculation:; 7 
<© Blefled 555 name, Lord God everlaſting, 
e thy will b ane in earth as it is done in 
6 — 4 FJ this reſigned temper. he calmly 
took his leave of his friends preſent, giving his - 
hand to them one by one, and in an heavenly. 
frame of mind departed this life * ; 345 Gy of 
the zd month, 1683. 
In the beginni of the next year Francis 684. 
Whitewell departed this life, who beſides his ——— 
ſervices in the government, being one of the | 
1 8 council, was allo, very ern in 
a religious capacity, being an approved miniſter 
amongſt his 1 * a uſeful member of 
ale in other relpeRs. .- William r wma 
| | choſen 


1 : aber nr | 
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— Bucks County began. now to pere ini t- 
1684- tlements, and rf 'extend back into the country, 
the earlier ſettlers having generally choſen to 
fix their reſidence along the fide of the Dela- 
ware, both for the convenience of the river, 
and the neighbourhood of friends in Weſt Jer- 
ſey. They were already ſettled” about as far 
back as Middletown, at which place a month 7 
meeting been lately eſtabliſned. The firtt, 
of that kind there was held at the houſe” of 
Nicholas Waln, the 1ft day of the 11th month 
laſt year; and ſeveral friends from Euro con- 
tinuing to remove to this province, and ſettle in 
theſe parts, this neighbourhood ſoon became 
Account well improved. Among” the reſt Thomas 
der Tho- Langhorn from- age with ſeveral 
8 other friends from that count 8 in u ele 
colony, retired up hither to 51 and 1 
4 valuable acquiſition to 1 part of the pr 
vince, being men inured to induſtry, 55 a 
_ euſtomed” to agricuſture; And ſofme of them 
being men e⸗ ced in the work of religion 
and the diſcipline of the church, were Ka . 
lified = — — members of religious = 
, eſpe homas Langhorn, a Ran gh 
= the 1 25 'of his friend 0 0 native 1 5 


: #753 


fine! — motive to bis b ae Gf i: Wa 
of a more” refined nature than a"defire to 8e 
in à conſpicuous ſphere of life, or to acquire 
* for,” they FOR * God hath b 
$3 F197 420 | 66 un , 
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| 9 their plantations 


4 plantatioß, and ma 17 5 improvement. on. 
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6 nin zn "inftrument h in bis band, for the kelp © n AF. 
« and comfort of many, and for "the ſervice; — xxix, 
« truth in the church of Chriſt. An elder that 
« hath, ruled, well, and is worthy of honour, -* 1684. 
« who in his. own country, bath a large ſhare, 
„that he need not covet the enlargement 
« thefeof elſewhere; and for outward, poſlel- . 

66 ſions, God hath given, that plenty, and do- 

“ minion over them in the divine life wherein 

the. bleſling is obtained, to true content, ſo 

« that the glory or riches: of this world he 

e hath no gecali ion to covet. after,” It Was a 


| 0 : :ONCcern of mind. and an inward per- 


ſu F its being now. his proper place to 
ſettle in, that duced him to remoye with, his 
family..hither, as the place aſſigned for his fu- 
ture miniſterial labour, Jo, promote. amonglt the 
new ſettlers (beſides a 1 0 0 induſtry. in cul- 
75 an inward exerciſe 1 in 

cu Ifivation of religious diſpoſitions, by the 
bey of that meaſure of grace of which they. 


were relpectively partakers,. which produceth A 


life and converſation, adorned with the uniform 
pratice © of-x piety and al, 6. an He did not 


urvive his 5 Wl „Haying purcbaſe 


it, in a few years rh he, was remoyed; fro: 
works to ' rewards, ;. ret lived. long. eu ough 
amongſſ them to make Bis 400 ſenſibly felt, 
ble i here alſo greatly, belove and eltectned by, 


riends 3 and neighbours. ., ihe 


af "how "William Penn . haying, $ ent about W. Penn 


two years in Kis provi 'of Penſy Vania, and urland- 
having ſettled. this Ben colony in a 1 e 
proſperous condition, returned to Engl land ſome 


months before the death of King Charles, the 
ſecond, 


8 Fp RS; 


„ „„ 
CHAP. ſecond, the period, at which 1 dropped the hiſ. 
XX1X- tory of this people in Fugland, and. N 1 

nos reſume, 

1 * . 1684, William Gibſon of London, an eminent 
bam Git miniſter, and member of this ſociety, finiſhed an 
ow. uſeful and profitable life in the courfe of this 
in whoſe converſion there was ſomething 
' eculiarly remarkable. He was born at Caton 
min Lancaſhire about the year 1629, and during 
the civil wars inliſted as a ſoldier. Being in 
garriſon at Carliſle, aud hearing that 2 Quaker 
Preacher had appointed a meeting in that city, 
he, in concert with three of his comrades, made 
dan agreement to go to the meeting, with a de- 
fign to inſult and abuſe the preacher ; but Wil- 
Ham Gibſon coming 47 1 before bis confe · 
dexates, and the © ond,” Who was Thomas 
Holmes, being in the courſe of his miniſtry, it 
was attended Sun ſuch demonſtration of power 

2 almoſt immediately QFrought, ag WE 


change in William's diſpoſition, Y he was ſo 
affected therewith, that inſtead of executing his 
intended purpoſe,” he Nepped u big to the 
friend to protect him from inſult or abuſe, if 
offered by any other. From that time he fre- 
quented the meetings of, this ſociety, and ſoon 
cer quired his military engagements, * em- 
obo himſelf in the occupation of a ſhoe- 
er ; waiting upon. God in ſilence, under 124 
refning oper 2 of his favin grace for about 
the Bs" of of three yeats: He afterwards re- 
ceived a, diſpenſation of the goſpel to preach to 
others. In the year 1662 he married, and ſet- 
- tled in the precincts of Sankey meeting, near 
e He was a very ſerviceable man in 
FR while, Fengler h a 3 6 5 
being 


tha 
17 A 
3 1 
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being effectual to the convincement of ſome, CHAP. 
and to the confirmation of many others in the XXIX. 
truth, _— be recommended in the authority 
of the ſo that when he removed from dad 
thence he 8 a good report and impreſſions of 
alfectionate eſpe to his memo! 
3 It fell to his lot wich his Puten to fuer 
perſecution for his teſtimony, in divers imp 
Ban le in perſonal abuſes, and in loſs of f ib- 
ſtance. by various diſtraints. In the year 2668, 
at a meeting at Hinton in Herefordſhire, many 
rude people and ſoldiers- ruſhing in, pulled out 
thoſe that were met, and meeting William Gib- 
ſon in the ſtreet, juſt come . town on horſe- 
back, thronged about him. He told them that 
he came in love to their fouls, and as he rode 
along exhorted {them to repentance, when a 
rude fellow beat him and his horſe unmercifully, 
after which they dragged him about in the dirt, 
and kept him with the reſt under a guard all 
night, and next day ſent two men to conduct 
them to Juſtice Blagny, charging them with 
holding an unlawful aſſembly, and breaking the 
_ kihg's peace: But the juſtice being of à diffe-. 
rent diſpoſition from the generality of thoſe of 5 
that age, judicious, reaſonable and diſpaſſionate, 
remarked, That it tous not probable —5 could be 
dangerous perſont or peuct bregkert, abo, being 
twenty-three: in number, "were" brought to him © 
1oith only tibo men to guard them, and ſo  civilly 
diſmiſſed them. 33-4 177 ; "/ 8»: 
Ol In the ath month, 16615 being on e 
road near Stanton in Shtoplhire, he' was 
taken by a e 1755 . and with ten 
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2 ſeveral places, ſent 10 —— M ce in 2 ſhort 
time they were gicorted, eight miles 10 the af- 
zes, and ihere dilcharge all but Willi; 
"Gibſon, whom, jthe judge re- committed, and bo 
remained in priſon a conſiderable time, where 

be was poli with, great, ee, by che bank 
bo would not permit his food. 10 be. taken to 
Lang but, 3 obliged to, draw it up by a 

rope. Ihe keeper: alſo, threw him don a pair 


W 5 bis: bod reatly 
be N mum 3 
Was lick near, — 60393935! ads 1: 1 


| \ Afterwards he travelled. ſauthward on a 1 
| 450 us ils, to his friends and others in the work 

iniſtry,.. and was again. er at 
Ma in Kent, where he was: long, confined. 
A. 0 he was rcleaſed he went to London and 
ett e FERLOVDS, his wife and family zo 


rvice Mas co ſpicuous, in 
als —.— Bus in in a ſtrain e 0 


2 againſt bypocrily, 78 and 


* — ach 
1 ao was ſeal to, his 
Mm and. the example, he.fet,.a canta 
1 tion to Wo if re, which he taught. 
Hs He employed. a part of his time in his .impri- 
onments in writin epiſtles to his dreads If 
«their, editication i in righteouſneſs, hen he go 
ot edify them by his, miniſtry, as well 
aſionally 3 ae times; and was engaged, 
me controverſies, particularly on the ſub) ect 
of tithes, in a treatiſe, entitled, Tithes 74 in 
. n, ; for his — — which he fre- 
quently 
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—_ ſuffered the loſs of property. He wroteCHAP. 


veral other treatiſes ſerviceable at the time. XXIX. 
In the fore-part of the year 1684, notwith- SV 
ſtanding he was in a declining ſtate of health, 684. 
feeling an affectionate draft and engagement of 
mind to pay a religious viſit to his native coun- 
try, Lancaſhire, he travelled thither, and having 
performed this ſervice, he was, in his return, 
ſeized with an ague and fever at Coventry, yet 
he reached his own habitation in London, and 
his indiſpoſition continued upon him about 
three months, and terminated his life in this 
world. On his ſick bed he exhorted friends 
who came to ſee him to ** faithfulneſs and con- 
“ fidence in the Lord, and to the love of the 
e brethren ;”” and teſtified againſt * that ſpirit 
which leads out of the unity into a ſelfiſh ſe- 
| 64 paration.” He left two ſons and a daughter, 
| 
| 
| 


3zzvyyyzrr f „ 


for whoſe well-doing he diſcovered an anxious 
concern, by the frequent admonitions and im- 
portant councils he inculcated upon them in the 
time of his ſickneſs, like Abraham, command- 
ing his children and houſehold after him to 
keep the way of the Lord. He died the 2oth 
of the gth month, 1684, at the age of fifty-five 
8 and his funeral was attended by many 
hundreds of friends and others, from their 
reſpect to his memory, to the burial ground be- 1 


longing to the ſociety in Bunhill Fields. 
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From the Death 5 King Crlanizs 1 to the 
f 2 Aren, 1 


The Duke of York aſcends the Throne. — Fictitious 
Addreſs of the People called Quakers.—Remark 
thereupon.—Fir/t Application of the People called 
Ruakers to King James. —T heir ſuffering Caſe.— 
Friends of London draw up a more copious State 
5 their Caſe to lay before Parliament. — The 

uke of Monmouth lands in the Neft. — De- 
feated, taken and executed.—Rigorous Severity 
againſt his Adherents.—The King addreſſeth the 
Parliament in a magiſterial Strain.—Which ex- 
cepts againſt his diſpenſing Power.—Friends of 
ondon renew their Solicitations. in favour of 


thoſe in Pri e Order * their Re- 


leaſe. | 
8 
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acc the late reign, had been made to the _Y — 


on of the Duke of York, 2 the dread- 4 . 


of York af- 
ful cends the 
one, 
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c H A P. ful apprehenſions "conceived by rot 
1. tants of that event, yet 9 * «os the 
Lo deceafe of his brother he was proclaimed king, 
1684-5- without the leaſt tumult or ſhadow of oppoſi- 
tion. On the firſt day of his reign he aſſembled 
a council at Whitehall, in his ſpeech to which 
he diſclaimed arbitrary principles, promiſed his 
rotection to the Church of England and the 
iberties of the people. His ſpeech was printed 
and read with applauſe. He received congra- 
tulatory addreſſes from moſt parts of the king. 
dom, many of them, as uſual, couched in ſer- 
vile terms of adulation : Amongſt the reſt a 
Faitow fiftitious addreſs, remarked for its brevity, un- 
the 7 of couthneſs and blunt familiarity of expreſſion, 
ba- hath been by Eachard, and after him by Hume 
and others, publiſhed to the world for the ad- 
_ dreſs of the people called Quakers to Kin 
2 upon his acceſſion, conceived in the fol 
lowing terme: We are come to teſtify. our 
_ * ſorrow for the death of our good riend 
1. „Charles, and our joy for thy being made our 
% governor. We are told thou art not of the 
« perſuaſion of the church of England no 
% more than we, wherefore we hope thou wilt 
4 grant us the ſame liberty thou alloweſt thy- 
&« felf. Which doing we wiſh thee all manner 
& of happineſs,” 
den It is allowed that the members of this Whey 
- wereupeÞ- ranked adulation and inſincerity in the liſt of 
vices not allowable to them to practiſe ; that 
they were not in the cuſtom of paying compli- 
mentary addreſſes to any man; but that when 
their ſympathetic regard 15 the ſufferings 'of 
. lende, or the diſtreſſing feelings of their 
on, 24 them to apply for relief, en 
Oh : - wiuc 
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which occaſions chief hay: adi their ſu- om Ar. 


periors, . their addreſſes, though expreſſed in 
their plain manner, were comprized in reſpect- 
ful terme void of flattery, but not indecent; 
unceremonious, but not — = 

Immediately on King James's acceſſion I find 


— 


1683. 


no account of their being in the number of 
. * congratulatory addreſſers. The firſt addreſs 


ey preſented, as far as appears, was in a uy . 


Bent ſtyle, on the like oeccaſion with tho 
bes had: influenced them to addreſs the-ſuc- 
ceſſive rulers from their firſt riſe. King Charles 

at his death left near one thouſand five — 
of them in: priſon, on various ſevere proſecu- 
tions; and notwithſtanding we have ſeen, peti- 


tion upon petition preſented to him for relief, 
few of thei rote. nnen with beneficial a. 


A on very — governments, to 
apply 9 — rulers, in hopes at laſt to ex- 


cite them ta ch]]iſerate their caſe, and to-yield 


them redreſs. 


Accordingly, .alidbtdimich after this king's | 


acceſſion to the throne, George Whitehead, 
Gilbert Latey and Alexander Parker, waited 
upon him * ee 7 ande aft of 
their friends: $199! Es 
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W whe 33 nen 5 
21 66 
To King Jumes te Second. 


2685: * The bumble open of he prope call 
his. any 3 


1+ A. 7 


Fit appli ee dpi Almighty God 
| 1. e whom kings reign) to take hence the 2 


king Charles the ſecond, and to preſerve thee 
y to ſucceed, we, thy ſu 297 hearti 
deſire that the giver of all good 
may pleaſe to endue thee with —— 

„in the uſe of thy great power, to his 

8 ' the king's honour and the kingdom's 
= And it — — ac- 

to our peacenble 

—— (by the afliſtance of Alm 
live peaceably and honeſtly, a8 


and conver- 
God) to 
omes true 


and faithful ſubjects, under the king's govern- 
ment, and a conſcientious that truly fear 
—— we do hum 8 the 


ng's. tenderneſs will — rpc and extend with 
his ye to expreſs —— recommending 

princely clemency the caſe of our nne 
Fulſering friends ene * 3 


to accounts lately given, 
Ired of rhe * people, both 
men 


8 
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men and women, are continued priſoners in c H A P. 
England and Wales, only for tender conſcience _'-_ i 
toward Almighty God that made them. Many |... 
under ſentence of premunire, and many near 
it, not for refuſing the duty or ſubſtance of 
allegiance itſelf, but only becauſe they dare not 
ſwear. Others under fines on the act of ba- 
niſhment. Many on writs of excommunication. 
Beſides ſome. hundreds have died - priſoners, 
many by means of this long impriſonment fince 
the year 1680, (as *tis judged) thereby making 
widows and fatherleſs, and leaving poor inno- 
5 cent families deſolate, in diſtreſs and ſorrow. 
Theſe two hard winters, their confinement tend- 
ing alſo to the deſtruction of many in cold 
holes and jails, their healths being greatly im- 
pr thereby. Beſides the violence and woe- 
| ſpoil made by mercileſs informets on the 
conventicle act, upon many convicted, unſum- 
moned and unheard in their own defence, both 
in city and country; as alſo on Qui tam writs 
and other proceſſes for 20l. a month, and two- 
thirds” of eſtates ſeized for the king; all tend- 
ing to the ruin of trade, huſbandry and induſ- 
trious families. To ſome not aà bed left, to 
others no cattle to till their ground or give them 
milk, nor corn for bread: or ſeed, nor tools to 
work withal; and all theſe and other ſeverities 
done under pretence of ſerving the king and the 
church, thereby to force us to violate our con- 
ſciences, and conſequently to deſtroy our ſouls, 
which we are very tender of, as we are of our 
peace with God and our own cotiſciences, 
though accounted: as ſheep for the laughter. 
And notwithſtanding all theſe long ſuſtained 
extremities, we the ſaid people d 1 
7 . LS prof 


* 9 Derr 11 2 Nang * . 
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0narprofes and declare, in the Fight of the heart. 


ſearcher, that we have nothing but good will 
and true affection to the king, praying for his 
ſafety and the kingdom's peace. We have 
never been found in an foitipus:o or treaſonable 
deſigns, as being wholly: contrary to our chrif- 
EY tian principles and holy profeſſion. 

1, And knowing that where the word of 4 hip 
| is, there is power, we in chriſtian humility, and 
for Chriſt's ſake, intreat that the king will 
pleaſe to find out ſome; expedient for our relief 

in theſe caſes, from priſons, ſpoil and ruin. 
And we: ſhall, as in chriſtian duty bound; 
pray. God for the king's welfare in this world, 
and his eternal 2 in that w inne to 


. 
1685. 
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—_— Sov: whey the friends of. — drew up a 
 - draw upa more copious ſtate of their caſe and ſufferings, 
Pp morecepi- addreſſed to the king and both houſes of par- 

their caſe, liament, wherein they recapitulate their grievous 

ſufferings: in perſon and eſtate by no leſs than 
ten 2 1 _— _ a os lens df $ ont 
3 + The ene! a this os. ſuered eee. 
ment and ſpoil were the following, 1 
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had been rigorouſly. put in force againſt them c H A Þ- 


by adverſe magiſtrates, frequently picking out 


of them, to gratify a cauſeleſs enmity, that law _—_— 
to proſecute them by, which they apprehended a 8 White- 
the moſt oppreſſive, clearly demonſtrating the <4 


iniquity and multiplied hardſhips to which they + + 


were expoſed, (which need not be recited, being 


ſuch as have already been mel, rocited in 


this work) and praying relief. | 
How far 'the parliament. might beimpreſſed 


by this affecting ſtate of the ſufferings of this 


oppreſſed people, with ſentiments of compaſſion 
and equity, they had not the opportunity of 


diſcovering, nor, I imagine, had even the mem- 


bers of the ſociety an o 2 of preſenting 
it to them; for ſoon after their meeting their 
proceedings were interrupted by the news of 
the Duke of Monmouth's arrival on the weſtern Duke or 


coaſt with three ſhips from Holland: The par- MOST 


% 


liament, upon this intelligence, paſſed a vote Wet. 
that they would adhere to the king with their 
lives and fortunes, paſſed a bill of attainder 


_ againſt the duke, granted the king 400, oool. 


for ſuppreſſing the e $0 and t en the par- | | 
liament adjourned. 
This journment was in the 8 month, Wie 15 


# June) and the parliament did not meet again 


till November. bar ſummer Was PR 8 = 5 
or 85 | quelling 1 
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The * Elin: ch. I, for nbjuring 5 realm | cn pain of 


death. 


The zd. — 44 ch. 8 5 
The 13th and 14th Liog Charles II. E wan. 


Tranſportation. 


The 17th. Charles II. ch. 2,- againſt een 6.1 
The 224 Charles II. ch. 1, againſt ſeditious penn : 1 
The 27th _ VIII, ch. 20, for SENT riches. — 
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Beverities 


againſt the 


laſurgents, Ar 
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n the n and — 1 vengeance 
rather than executing — up _ oe 
inſurgents, and with t 

Ss, guilty of no treaſon, _  _— | 
not be 93 convicted of any. The Duke of 
landed in Scotland, and endeavoured to 
iſe a rebellion there ſomething ſooner than the 
Duke of Monmouth's landing in the weſt. Both 


* of them were defeated, «yg ſoon exe- 


cuted ; and great numbers of the followers of 
the latter were executed without the form of a 
trial, by the Earl of Feverſham, and with ſa- 
vage wantonneſs by Colonel Kirk. Many others 
were tried, but very unfairly, by the forms of 
law, before a judge, who r in eruelty, 
and 8 in the miſery of the unhappy 
victims who fell under his hands; and the king, 


dy advancing Jeffries immediately after to the 
_ office of chancellor, 
and loſt the affeQtion of his ſubjeQs to a — 
e 


participated in his infamy, 


degree, particularly of thoſe in the w 


22% 8 - 


edel 


the parliae 
| ww in 2 
train. 


as reſolution neither to Neu them "vp iſgrace, 


Pan, 0 u the ſecond meeting of he parliament, 
» Clated with the defeat of the inſur- 
wh apprehended his power ſo firmly eſta- 

as to bear down all — and 
ſeemed determined - to. brook none. His ſpeech 
and demands, were delivered in à ſtrain which 
ſhewed them that he was determined to be mal. 
ter. He demanded a ſupply to maintain an ad- 


ditional number of forces, He informed them 
he had employed ſeveral catholick officers, and 


that he bad, in their favour, diſpenſed with the 
law requiring the teſt to be taken, and ſignified 


nor 
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nor . himſelf to the want of their, aſſiſtance, in e NHAr. > 
caſe of another, rebellion. 

The commons, having been elected under the 2 / 
influence of the court, were awed into compli- 5 
ance with his demand in part, and voted 
Joo, oool. toward the augmentation of the 
army; but both lords and commons excepting Both lords 
againſt 'the king's diſpenſing power, as they had 3 
formerly to his — 's, he was ſo piqued that — his 
an immediate prorogation followed, whereby, IL gyms 
apprehend, the people called Quakers were pre- 
vented of their intention of laying their caſe 
before the parliament; at leaſt the parliament 
had no time to attend thereto. But bein ear 
neſtly deſirous to obtain the liberty of their im- 
priſoned friends, the friends 1 London re- Friends of 
newed their ſolicitations. to the king for their n dene 
liberation, and at length obtained the follow- folicitation 
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ing ml to Sir abe Aare, pe Sew. 85 
3 ä 0 e N + {oro Bal 
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77 © Waznzas we are given to underſtand chat The King's 


© ſeveral of our ſubjeRs, - commonly called cher e 
*. Quakers, in the ſchedules hereunto annexed, leaſe 
„ are either convicted, or upon proceſs, 1 in order 
to their conviction of premunire, for not 
* ſwearing, or indicted or preſented for not 
coming to church, or convicted for the ſame, 
“and ſeveral of them have been returned into 
« our Exchequer, and in charge for twenty 
„pounds per nenſem, according to the ſtatutes 
in that caſe provided, and ſome of them lie 


_ RO upon writs de excammunicatio L 
| , 


—"— — > —gytᷣ—k — — * * 3 * — 
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— 6 ſubi eds, and other our ſubjects commonly 


1695. 


4 ed Quakers, who are or have been pro- 


t ſecuted, indicted, convicted, or impriſoned 


other procefles, for the cauſes afore- 
. * ſaid; and we being willing that our ſaid 


% for any of the taules aforeſaid: ſhould receive 


ve have been pleaſed to grant to our loving 


„ fubjects by our royal proclamation, with all 
poſſible eaſe to them, our will and pleaſure 
is, and we do hereby authorize, will and re- 
4 quire you to cauſe ſuch of our ſubjects, 
„ commonly called Quakers, who are in priſon 
0 for any of the cauſes aforeſaid, to be forth- 


<< the full benefit of our general pardon, which 


8 


« with iſcharged out of priſon,” and forthwith 


to ſtop and 7 —.— or cauſe to be diſ- 


« half, all PM forfeitures, or ſums of mone 


Yiu» *o 


N charged, by ring your conſent on our be- 
4 | 


22 « charged upon any of our ſubjects common 7 


called Quakers, for not coming to church, 
or ſet upon them upon any proceſs for the 
« fame; as allo all proceſſes, indictments, pre- 


« ſentments and convictions, for any of the faid 


+ this ſhall be your warrant. 


„ cauſes, by entering noli proſequi, or otherwiſe, 
Das you ſhall judge neceſſary for rendering 
« that our pardon moſt effectual and beneficial 

for our ſaid ſubjects; and for Jour fo er | 


©. Given at our Court at Whitehall 


„ £4 <E += 


"6-6 in "2 ſecon 


. © By his Majeſty's Command, 


* 4 * 


61 ion our "ae and well e 


-:6e 'vur-Attorney-gener at.” TW. o 16 . 


a | . Sir 


by the 15th _ of 1; Yd 555 6, * 


e nr") SUNDERLAND, r. 
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Sir Robert being at this time at his country CHAP. 
houſe in Hampſhire, about 2 miles fromm 
London, and friends of that eity being earneſt 169 j 
to expedite the releaſe of their low. profeſſors, ; 
requeſted George Whitehead and John Edge, 
accompanied, by Rowland Vaughan, attorney, 
to undertake a journey thither, which they did 
accordingly, and were received and entertained 
by the attorney · general with great civility, till a 
liberates could be made out by the attorney, 

under che attorney-general's directions for the 
priſoners in the city, which took up a good part 
of the day ; by means whereof, after their re- 
turn, their friend in the ſundry priſens in the”. ð 
city obtained their tiperty within the deſcription | + 
of the warrant.” e — 

Soon after the attorn general returned to” 

London, and then the ſaid friends of the city 

exerted themſelves to procure the like — 
with all poſſible expedition, whereby the diſ. 
charge of the reſt of the priſoners in the dif. 
ferent parts of the nation, under the circum- 
ſtances n in che king's warrant, was 
CONE 


* * 4 7 . 
8 : „ * * = - 8 8 3 W 2 J 
$7 3 FLEIT + {KH os 17 CEL SBI ' « ; - 


„ 7 MEE POR For mus 


p * ; 
1 ; 4 | 
. 6 


The n 7 Friends a my oh > AER | 
- They move for Commifloners to be appointed to 
examine the Truth of their Allegations, —Which 
is granted. The Informers endeavour to get 
George Whitehead and others impriſoned. —The 
Commiſſioners draw up their Report.—To which 

George Whitehead objetts Pap tie gets it anithd- 


b Hor mers nnn 


cnar. ApTER the people called ae were re- 
3 leaſed from impriſonment, they were ſtill ex- 
1686. poſed to the ravages of the unprincipled infor- 
e mers, The king having cond to admit 
aud petition them ſundry times to his preſence, . and to attend 
_—_— - patiently to the relation of their grievances ; and 
having complied with their petition to releaſe 
their impriſoned friends, they. were encouraged 
to preſent the following complaint and petition | 
againſt ths informers and their i, prac- 
tices, 


Jo King JAMES the Sond, ; 


4 The Complaint and Petition of his peaceable 
_ « and ſuffering Subjects called nes 1 in and | 
about the City 0 London, 'V 


5 Humbly preſenting, 


0 That only for religious concerns, a great 
number of them continue ſore ny in 
| 98 er 
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„“ their eſtates on numerous convictiona made e H AP, 
* againſt them in their abſence, often on falſe 1. 


228 N 
F 


„ depoſitions ſworn by concealed informers, 
« divers of them confident women, who ſwear 
for a part of the fines and ſeizures to main- 
“ tain themſelves and huſbands, ſome of them 
being priſoners for debt through their own 
* extravagancies: And by warrants frequently 
iſſued out by Thomas Jenner, recorder of 
London, to break open and enter houſes, to 
„ ſeize for the king, (as is pretended) which is 
** done with rigour and great ſpoil, and without 
* compaſſion to widows, fatherleſs, or poor fa- 
“ milies who are ſuſtained by their daily in- 
* duſtry, not leaving them a bed to lie on, &c. 
5 The fines only upon his warrants amounting 
“to many hundred pounds, beſides what has 
been ſuffered by others. And that when 
é appeal is made from the ſaid recorder, as the 
« perſon convicting, (as the law directs) he 
being judge alſo upon the trial, ring the 
“ record, and urging juries to find againſt the 
„ appellant, divers appeals have proved inef- 
5 fectual, and to their great damage, conſider- 
« ing their charges and treble coſts, &c. And 
“that alſo upon old convictions under king 
„ Charles the ſecond, then remaining unexe- 
* cuted, he now by new warrants entitles the 
* now king James the ſecond to theſe grie- 
« yances; beſides the great numbers impriſoned 
% and crowded in jail by him and others for 
«© the ſame cauſe, to the greatly impairing their 
5 healths and loſs of ſome lives; witneſs Newgate 
at this preſent. 7x 


«© Wherefore 


— 
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en Whereſore the ſaid ſubjects humbly intreat 
| n. „ the King, in his princely compaſhon and 

460d. „ wiſdom, to put a peedy _ to er de- 
ö eee | a5 amen, ck ee A9Þ 


07 Signed i in behalf as: the reſt of the 
„ ſaid ſufferers, / 


7 "or William Crouch, © Samuel Bolton, 
1 5 James Goodwin, Timothy Emerſon, 
1 Thomas 2 5 +46 John Skelton.” 


They vow - Ibis petien Was 0 up by a requeſt 18 
quelt Com- 

wihoners the king to appoint commiſſioners to examine 
vers % into the truth of the allegations, by giving the 


examine the Petitioners an opportunity of proving them to 
rn; 194 the informers faces. Their requeſt was granted, 
nam, and a commiſſion was ifſued to Richard Graham 
iche and Philip Burton, Efqrs. who ſent their ſum- 
_—_— 0 to the informers, ſufferers and witneſſes to 
appear before them at Cliford's Inn the ath of 
June, (fo called) 1686. | 
On the day appointed the cotiplainants and 
their witneſſes appeared, and the informers alſo. 
As the people called 8 had ſelected fiſty- 
four caſes; and the friends, whoſe caſes had 
been ſo ſeleted, being ſummoned to appear with 
their witneſſes; when they came to Clifford's 
Inn, the informers being without door, at ſeeing 
ſo numerous a company appearing againſt them, 
expreſſed their malice in this ribaldry, ſuitable 
10 their vulgar manners: Here come all the Devils 
in Hell; and obſerving George Whitehead, who 
had been inſtrumental to bring-them to this' dif. 
graceful inveſtigation, they cried out, And there 
comes the old Devil 2 all. 


The 
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mers was that they had ſworn 5 fo ljely in fell; 
which was clearly proved to their ſhame uid. OE 
confuſion in no leſs than thirty-four caſes 3 in di- 


vers of which they had given their information 


on oath againſt friends for being at- meetings 
which they were not at; for holding meetings 


at certain places where dess were none; ſwear⸗- 


ing upon truſt from one another's information 


on mere preſumption. Several women infor⸗ 
mers took as much latitude in ſwearing as the 
men, and were equally unreſtrained by conſci- 


ence, law, or matter of fact as they. Their fre- 
quent perjuries being eſtabliſhed by ſubſtantial 


The firſt charge advanced againſt the infor- nere 


6885 


evidence, to the full [ſatisfaction of the com̃miſ- 6 


ſioners and others, friends next proceeded to 
lay before them ſundry caſes, wherein the doors 

houſes and ſhops: were broken open with” vio- 
lence by conſtables and informers, to make diſ- 
traints ſevere and exorbitant, by which houſe- 
hold and ſhop goods were carried awa mags þ by cart- 
loads. 80 Hagrant inſtances of perjury, 
devaſtation and plainly appeared upon proof, 
that the en grew weary of hearing 
them, and adjourned the further proceeding for 
ten days, when had got through ſcarce 
one fourth of the e fes Hts. primer to: be laid be- 
fore them. +16 1 V e 


At the ſecond meeting of + 4k ans 5 


ä the informers fee'd a lawyer to- plead for them 
and manage their cauſe; but the inſtances of 


their perjury and oppreſſion, tranſgreſſing the 


dounds and ſeverity of the conventicle act, ſe- 


vere as it was, were ſo numerous, and ſo well 


ſupported: by evidence, that he was quickly ſi- 
E At this ſecond meeting, although they 
5 had 
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on v. had not examined half the caſes prepared tor | 
| their cognizance, the commiſſioners thought the 
= F allegation of ths petition fully proved, and that 
— 2 8 ounds to make their report 
to 4 
Tue inſor- It ſeems proper to rentark here the contriv- 
bangt to Ance of the informers, to prevent ſome of the 
ure the moſt active promoters of this enquiry from ap- 
men od. Pearing againſt them at the ſecond meeting of 
| Whitehead the commuthoners. Having procured a warrant 
OY George Whitehead, John Daw, William 
and John Vaughton, bearing date the 
; — of June 1686, they were appr d the 
13th, (being the day before that appointec 
the ſecond 2 Aloreſaid) and taken 
Lord Mayor's, where they were kept ſeveral 
hours waiting for his coming from his worſhip, 
and afterwards detained ſeveral more, until the 
informers ſhould come in to give evidence a 
them, but none appearing, about ten o'clock at 
night the mayor required them to be bound by 
recognizance to appear at the next ſeſſions for 
the peace, and in the mean time to be of good 
behavieuric With this requiſition they were not 
willing to comply, as implying miſbehaviour, 
which was not proved againſt any of them. 
Upon their refuſal, the mayor called them a 
company of coxcombs; and ordered a mittimus 
to be to ſend them to priſon; but on 
further confderation and conſultation, took their 
at next ſeſſions, and diſmiſſed | 


7 —— —V = S 
ons, no evidence appearing again 
a == by proclamation. | | - 
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The commiſſioners having drawn up their re- c H AP. 
port, George Whitehead got a view of it, and RE: 
objected to it, as very deficient and improper, 666. 
being rather a propoſal for limiting proſecutions The com- 
to p leſs ruinous penal laws, than a plain ſtate eee 
of matter of fact, according to the evidence be- ch, 
fore them, of the various perjuries, and 9 
and injurious acts of the informers, one of tie 
commiſſioners informed him, that they found 
themſelves engaged in a critical buſineſs, having to which 0. 
received a meſſage from a great perſon or pers objects, 
ſons in the church, ſoliciting them to do or re- 
port nothing that might invalidate the power 
of the informers, as were of great ſervice n | 
to the church. George Whitehead notwithſtand · — 
ing pleaded for juſtice to be done, in regard to 4 
matters of fact, in their report to the king, and 
prevailed upon them to amend it, and frame it 
more to the purpoles . Lanes 
The king, in cabinet the rith of 5th month 
1686, referred the report and caſe of the peti- 
tioners to the 3 ncellor, 10 — Cr 
rect the irregular proceedings of ſome ' juſtices 
and the eg Beſides which he fgnißed ES 
his * pleaſure to the ſubordinate magiſtrates and diſcouraged. 
5 „„ N juſtices, | 


4 C1 The following letter from the Earl of Sunderland to the 
Earl of Huntington, I fuppoſe, muſt have been written upon 


. *” e 
%% 0 : „ . 
1 C11 f 1 8 i | ; 4 
« My Lord Whitehall, Dec. 7, 1686. 
* 1 5 a 17 oy 7 * ©.4 F - 4.5 La 2 EF 2 a 1 «4-2: £ She . 7. — 4 


4 The king being informed that one John Smith, a common 
informer, doth yery vexatiouſly proſecute the Quakers in. the 
county of Leiceſter, and in the town and county of Notting- 
ham, and his majeſty jel being pleaſed to extend his favour 5 


* 


=>. 
we 
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CB AP, 2. juſtices, tha put a. flop to the de- 
1 predations of theſe men. Inſtead therefore of 
2686. Deng encouraged and protected in their oppreſ- 
five perſecutions; they were now diſcountenanc- 
„ ee - ed: by the juſtices, and by the quarter ſeſſions of 
8 142. London and Middleſex. And when it was now 
diſcovered that the protection and favour of che 
court was - withdrawn from theſe vile perſons, 
ſeveral of them being proſecuted by other diflen⸗ 
ters, ſuch a ſcene af iniquity and injuſtice was 
laid apen, as cauſed — of them to fly the 
country; and the reſt, when their nde Was 
gone, were maſtly reduced to beggary ; a blaſt 
1 * their diſhoneſt gains, and 
„ers * blaſting their reputation > tl 2: 
Theſe inlormers had — Mike to that 
| height of inſolence and audacity, as well as ra- 
pine, by the jaint mee en of the court 
«KOGTUC 11 07 10 


Joie e. of that perſugſin, his majeſty would bays your grace 
"6 the juſlices of peace to give. no, ſore of. countenance-to 
aid John Smith, and 1 bis s proſecution : againſt, the Qual tkers.. 


* 
> 
+ 


3 
£45 2% 


* 


7 * {+7 : 140 5 i 13 
Hof Hart grace's mon hot . and humble 1 1 
: 157 4 66: fl ont . TI Rods : | 
u 2299) T Lots WILT | 8 . $ONDERLAND: 5 
enn bi 188 ** (144 FOG * 3111, © TALL ® £1] 
ea * T o the Right Hon, the Earl of . 
„%%% ͤ;ũẽ᷑ 16tuorne ef: dis majeſty's moſt honourable 


N council, chief recorder of Leiceſter, 
C 1 77 Trotülorvir « ' the bus of Lei- 
Ha F tler DES 20 121 | 2. 3} 1 * Fx 
. 5 : 14 10 0 72111 

NN ee Whitehead | informs us; her ome time after 
the trade of in 7 Was put a flop to, George Hilton, 
who had been a very yexatious informer to. ſeveral 1 in 
** xdon, and to bin el amongſt tf e reſt, 51 75 to his houſe, 

and e that he could get a 1255 of ſervice with a 

f ben perſon ; but he. wanted clot money” to pag 

e and that he" ge him ſome money, thus renderſn 5 
* for evil. 


* 


and 
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and church (ſo called) i. e. the high church ec-CHAP. 
cleſiaſticks, as hath been already remarked ; but  * 


now when their ſecular ſupport was taken away, 686. 


the eccleſiaſticks, loth as they were to loſe their 
ſervice, were not able to ſupport them ſingly, 
with the weight of the court againſt them; fo. 
they were obliged, though reluctantly to give 
them up. 6 


E n 


| Another Grievance to which this Society was ex- 
poſed, ſuffering as Popiſh Recuſants.— Gives 

_ occaſion to a freſh Application to the King for 
a Noli Proſequi, which is granted. William 
Penn ſuppoſed a ſerviceable Aſſiſtant in pro- 

, curing the King's Fauour.— His Intimacy at 
Court ſubjefts him Yo much Cenſure and Su- 
picion,—George Fox writes an Epiſtle to Friend. 
on account FA regaining their Liberty. Account 

of David Barclay. And Anne Whitehead. © 


Turret ſtill remained another grievance, and c HA P. 
a very ſevere and iniquitous one, unredreſſed, 1. 


which hath been repeatedly noticed, i. e. the ſuf- 686. 
ferings of friends, as popiſh recuſants, particu- another 


larly the act of 23 Eliz. for 20l. a month, for gien 
abſence from their pariſh churches (ſo called); this people 


and that for two-thirds of their eſtates, were W%.cp® 


ſtill carried into execution, whereby many friends ing as po- 


r. III. M en 


ts, 


| | 
| 
| £ 
| 
| | 
i 
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_ fayour, © 
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CH A r. were 2 impoveriſhed in their ſubſtance 
and eſtates; being charged or eſtreated in the Ex- 

1686, chequer, and writs annually iſſued out from 

" thence againſt them, to the ſeveral ſheriffs, to 

make ſeizure of their goods and eſtates to ſa- 

tisfy the confiſcations ; by virtue whereof, rude, 

unprincipled bailiffs, when they made their fei- 

zures would remain in the houſes eating and 

drinking until all the goods were removed. 

Theſe penal laws were as unjuſtly applied to the 

people called Quakers, as they were ſevere in 

the extreme, being made againſt popiſh recuſants, 
which they were not.” 8 

They apply They therefore made their third application to 


for a t the king for a Noli proſequi, ot ſtay of proceſs 


I in the Exchequer, which he was pleaſed to grant; 

it, and gave direction to the lord treaſurer and at- 

torney- general, that no writs ſhould be iſſued 

out of the Exchequer againſt friends on theſe 

accounts. The lord treaſurer accordingly ſent 

his warrant to the clerk of the pipe to forbear 

making out any proceſs againſt any of the per- 

ſons in the annexed liſt (being a lit of friends 

under perſecution) and if any proceſs were made 

out, to ſuperſede the ſame. They met with ſome 

difficulty from the clerks in the office, in rela- 

tion to the fees demanded, which appeared to 

them exorbitant ; but at length bringing them 

to more reaſonable terms, they got the buſineſs 

..._ effefted, whereby the great damage or ruin of 

ſome hundreds of friends was prevented, and 

9 thouſand pounds ſaved in their eſtates. 

Wer, Although I do not find William Penn's name 

ſerviceable amongſt the applicants to the king, in theſe 

aſſiſtant in exertions for the relief of his friends from the 

the kings grievous ſufferings to which they were expoſed, 
-+ 40a 120 I preſume 
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I preſume he might be very inſtrumental in cul- c H A x. 
tivating a friendly diſpoſition towards the ſociety 
of which he was a member. For he having had 1686. 
an intimacy with the King, when Duke of York, | 
for whom, | excepting their difference in matters 
of religion, the duke had always diſcovered a 
perſonal reſpect and eſteem, was induced by the 4 
repeated proteſtations he had heard him make, to 
believe he was really principled for granting li- 
berty of conſcience, and accordingly embraced 
the preſent opportunity of ſoliciting 4k the relief 
of his innocent and ſuffering friends; and that 
he might be the nearer on all occaſions for ſerv- 
ing them and others, took lodgings this year 
near Vena 5 Galton 
And here his acquaintance and frequency. at W. Penn's 
court, where it was generally thought thoſe of tum lub. 
the king's religion, were moſt favourably receiy- jede him | 
ed, ſubjeQted him to the undeferved cenſure of 3 : i 
ſuch as leaſt knew him, as being a papiſt or je- ſuſpicion. | 
ſuit, or at leaſt of holding a correſpondence with 
the jeſuits at Rome; and this miſtaken notion 
was not enter tained by the common people only, 
but began to get admiſſion into the minds of 
. ſome perſons of better judgment; and amongſt 
others his acquaintance John Tillotſon (after- 
ward Archbiſhop. of Canterbury) having let in 
a a ſuſpicion of this nature, dropped ſome expreſ· 
ſions, which were improved to his diſadvantage: 
William Penn wrote a letter to him on the ſub- 
ject, which introduced a correſpondence, termi- 
nating in Tillotſon's full conviction that his ſuſ- 
picion. way grommdle snes et 4 8 


* 
» 
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| * William Penn's life, page 92. * gg 
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CHAP. The condeſcenſion and ready compliance of 
che king with theſe ſucceſſive applications for re- 
1686, lief, and the liberty they enjoyed thereby, how- 
ever they may be viewed by others, were by this 
body of people attributed neither to political 
projects, nor the king's compaſſion merely, but 
to proceed from an hand higher than the king's, 
which turns the actions, conſultations and de- 
ſigns of men to bis on wiſe and gracious pur- 
poſes, who having in unſearchable wiſdom permit- 
ted their faith and patience to be tried, was now, 
in his own time, pleaſed to work their deliver- 
ance ; They were therefore thankful to the ſu- 
3 being as the original cauſe, and to the 
ing as the mediate adminiſtrator of the fa - 
your.” * 92 F eke 
It was a great conſolation to the members of 
this ſociety, at their enſuing annual meeting in 
London, to have the company of many valuable 
friends, whoſe faces had not been ſeen there for 
many years, having deen immured in priſon, 
ſome of them twelve or fifteen years and up- 
wards, for no crime, but endeavouring to keep 
8. Fox à good conſcience towards God. George Fox, 
didi of who reſided now moſtly in and about London, 
caution to being on every occaſion watchful over his friends 
of for good, wrote an ee of caution to them, 
_ regaining to beware of careleſſneſs and lukewarmneſs, creep- 
berty, ing in through the liberty with which they were 
now favoured, ſignifying © that the Lord by his 
„power had influenced the king's heart to open 
the priſon doors, whereby about one thouſand 
% five hundred are ſet at liberty; and to give 
« a check to the informers, ſo that in many 
„ places meetings are arty e My deſires 
t are that both liberty and ſufferings may all be 
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“ fſanctified to his people; and friends may prize c H A v. 
the mercies of the Lord in all things, and to m., 
* him be thankful, who ſtilleth the raging waves 686. 
of the ſeas, allayeth the ſtorms and tempeſts 
“ and maketh a calm.” 8 5 

In this year David Barclay departed this life Account of 
at his houſe at Ury in Scotland, and by his ex- ron 1 805 
preſſions on his death bed clearly manifeſted the 
great bleſſing and benefit of having through life 
an eye to this awful cloſing ſcene; in conſidera- 
tion whereof he was endued with fortitude to 
deny himſelf of the vanity, the ſplendour and 
honour of this world, to a conſiderable ſhare of 
which his rank in life might have entitled him, 
in ſearch of true piety and peace of mind, a- 
mongſt a people deſpiſed, and every where ſpoken 
againſt. In the latter end of September this 
year, being the ſeventy - ſixth year of his age, he 
was taken ill of a fever, and was alſo afflicted 
with the gravel, which continued upon him for 
two weeks; during which time he diſcovered a 
quiet and contented mind, in no wiſe diſturbed 
with the proſpect of the future; for which he 
had been mindful to prepare through the courſe 
of his life. He was preſerved in reſignation and 
patience under great pain, being ſupported under 

the feeling of a lively hope of ſhortly attaining 
admiſſion into the manſions of felicity, unallay- 
ed with ſorrow or pain. Two days before his 
death he ſaid to his ſon Robert, I ſhall go to the 
Lord, and be gathered to many of my brethren, 
who are gone before me. The next morning early, 
his ſaid ſon watching by him, and expreſſing his 
deſire, that he who loved him might be near him 
to his end, he anſwered, the Lord is nigh me. 
And, as comforted in the proſpe& of his. ſon's 

S | 85 ſucceeding 


His Orr „ T7 


' CH AP: ſucceeding him, in a life of piety, virtue and re- 

5 ligious converſation, he ſaid, the perfect diſco- 

1686, very of the day Jpring from on high, how great a 
been 


bleſſing hath it to me and my family! The 
ore who attended him, viſiting him in 
the courſe of his employment, he took him 
by the hand and ſaid, thou wilt bear me witneſs, 
that in all this exerciſe I have not been curious to 


pamper the fleſh. To which the apothecary re- 


plied, Sir, I can bear witneſs, that you have al- 
ways minded the better and more fubNantial part ; 
and I rejoice to ſee the bleſſed end the Lord is bring- 
ing you to. In the afternoon ſeveral of his fr, > 
came to ſee him; he ſaid, they came in a ſea- 
ſonable time, and after ſome words were ſpoken, 
and Patrick Levingſtone had prayed, the ſick 
man lift up his hands and faid, Amen, Amen 


for ever!, Adding, how precious is the love of © 


God among his children, and their love one to ano- 
ther! thereby ſhall all men know that ye are 
Chriſi's diſciples, if e love one another. My love 
is with you, and fs it among you. Several 
of his friends ſtanding round his bed, perceiv- 
ing ſome of them ſhedding tears, he ſaid, dear 
„“ friends, all mind the inward man, heed not 
„ the outward. There is one that doth reward, 
the Lord of Hoſts is his name.” His laſt ex- 

preflions were uttered in prayer. Praiſes to 
„ the Lord. Let now thy ſervant depart in 
peace. Into thy hands, O Father, I commit 
„ my ſoul, ſpirit and body. Thy will O Lord, 
„ be done, in earth, as it is done in heaven.” 
And ſoon after he breathed his laſt, 
And notwithſtanding he had defired, that he 
might be interred without much parade, and 
that not many ſhould be invited to his __ | 
ES . 5 
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his remains were attended to the grave by a nu- CHAP. 
merous train, particularly of the higher rank, . 
who, from the regard they bore to his memory, 1686 

came uninvited, to pay this laſt office of reſpect 
thereto. . 3 „ 
This year alſo Anne Whitehead, wife of Account of 
George Whitehead, mentioned in this work hitehead. 
oftener than once, by the name of Anne Dow- 
ner, departed this life; a woman religiouſſy in- 
clined from her early youth, who followed the 
moſt approved preachers, and uſed the beſt 
means, as far as ſhe could diſcover them, to in- 

ſure her preſent and future peace and happineſs“; 

and when the miniſters, bearing the reproachful 
name of Quakers, came to the city of London, 
where ſhe dwelt, ſhe was one of the firſt who 
received their miniſtry, and was diſtinguiſhed 
there by that name of reproach. . Being con- 
vinced of the inward principle of the grace of 
God, ſhe yielded obedience to the canvictions 
thereof ; and by laying aſide not only manifeſt 
evils, but every thing, which, by the light ſhe 
was favoured with, was diſcovered to be an idol 
of her affections, or an obſtacle to her progreſs 
in religion ; through many trials and ſufferings 
ſhe experienced a growth therein, and in due 
time was called and qualified to preach to others 
from her own experience of the work of ſanc- 
tification. Being ſent for to attend George Fox 
and his fellow-priſoners at Launceſton in 1656, 
as before remarked, ſhe travelled thither on foot, 

two hundred miles, and in that journey was in- 
ſtrumental to convince many of the truth of the 
doctrine ſhe publiſhed, ſome of whom were gf 
account in the world. And in her return ſhe 
confirmed and eſtabliſhed ſeveral who were 

1 newly 

J. Whiting. | 8 
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e H A P.newly convinced; and in the year 1658, the 


- 


1686. 


travelled in the ſouthern counties, and the iſle 
of Wight. She was married firſt to Benjamin 
Greenwell, a grocer in Biſhop's-gate-ſtreet, and 
afterwards to George Whitehead. She was a 
woman remarkably conſpicuous in her day for 
her ſingular piety, benevolence and charity, a- 


dorned with the wiſdom which is from above, 


pure, peaceable, gentle and eaſy to be entreat- 
ed, full of mercy and full 75 good fruits ; ſpend- 
iti 


ing much of her time in viſiting the poor, the im- 
priſoned, the ſick, the fatherleſs and the wi- 


dows, in their afflictions, and taking care that 


nothing might be lacking for their relief. In 
tender ſympathy with the afflited, willingneſs 


to diſtribute, readineſs to communicate, and zea- 


lous exertions to do good to others, ſhe had 
few equals ; ſo that it might be ſaid of her, 
ig, ® many daughters have done virtuouſly, ſhe 
in ſome reſpedts) exceeded them all. She was 


jiuſtly eſteemed an ornament to her profeſſion, 


for which ſhe undauntedly ſuffered, when it fell 


to her lot, She held her integrity to the laſt. 
When ſhe was viſited with her laſt ſickneſs, ſhe 
was removed out of London, about ſix miles, 


and her diſorder encreaſing upon her, ſhe per- 


ceived it was like to prove mortal ; but the ap- 
prehenſion of her approaching end occaſioned 
no terror or perturbation in her well-prepared 
mind, having filled up her place in the creation, 


the ſeemed in a good meaſure prepared to receive 


the ſentence of, Well done, good and faithful 


ſervant—enter into the joy of thy Lord ;” under 


the animating proſpe& whereof, ſhe ſignified her 
reſignation and lively hope in ſundry ſavory and 
affecting expreſſions to her friends, who came 

CE, to 
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to viſit her on her death bed. To her ancient c HA v. 
friend Mary Stout, who aſking, if ſhe knew her, In. 
ſhe replied, © Yes, very *_ 'tis Mary Stout. 686. 

„„I have my memory very well, and my un- 

„ derſtanding is clear, though I am very weak; 
but I am given up to the will of the Lord, 

„„ whether to live or to die; for I have been 
“faithful to him in what I knew, both in life 
% and death.” Perceiving ſome in trouble con- 
cerning her, ſhe ſaid, There is no cauſe for 
« you to be troubled or concerned, for I am 
« well and in peace.” To another viſitor, 5 If 
I never ſee thy face more, it is well with me 

God knoweth my 8 and how I have 

«e been, and walked before him.” At another 
time, nearer her diſſolution, I have done witng 
« all things in this life, and have nothing that 
* troubles me; but am in true peace and eaſe 
% every way.” She thus departed in peace the 
27th of the 5th month 1686, about ſixty-three 
years of age, leaving impreſſions of affectionate 
regard to her memory in the hearts of many, to 

whom ſhe had been helpful by her miniſterial, 

or by her charitable ſervice, 


* 
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c nae THE people called Quakers and other diſſen- 
ters being thus providentially reſcued from the 


Iv. 
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Inſormers and their Abettors in danger, through 


an Enquiry into their Application of the Fines 


they had recovered. Revocation of the Edict of 


Nantz.—Declaration for Liberty of Conſcience. 
For which the Diſſenters preſent Addreſſes 


Thanks to the King. — Addreſs of the People 


called Quakers of the City of London.—Second 


Addreſs from the yearly Meeting on behalf of 

_ the Body at large. — Both the King and the Diſ- 

ſenters defire the 1 ana} & the Penal Laws, but 
7 


with different Vicus. — Application to the Prince 
4 Orange in favour of the Repeal of the Penal 
Kal and 7%. — He is willing the former 


uld be repealed, but not the latter. — Second 


Declaration for Liberty of Conſcience.—Ordered 


to be diſtributed by the Biſhops, to be read in all 
Churches and Chapels. Seven of them ſhew the 


Reaſons why they cannot comply. — For which 
they are impriſoned in the Toter. — Robert Bar- 


clay hath a Conference with the Biſhops in the 


 Tower.—Perſecution ſubſides.— The People called 


Luakers petition the King for relief in reſped ta 
their Sufferings for Tithes. | 


wa / tyranny of perſecuting juſtices, high-churchmen 
1687. and infarmers, theſe perſecutors were now made 


to 
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to feel a little of the uneaſineſs they had, inc Hae. 
the wantonneſs of power *, abundantly occaſioned Iv. 
to others without pity and without mercy. 
The king, probably from the aforeſaid diſco- 1687. 
very of the practices of the informers and their ind war 
confederates, appointed commiſſioners to enquire pbettors, 
what money had been raiſed, or what goods int fan 
had been ſeized by diſtreſs on diſſenters on pro- nn <n- 
ſecutions fot recuſancy, and not brought to ac- their appli- 
count in the Exchequer, and what money or n 
goods had been received for any matters relat- they had 
ing to religion ſince September 1677, in any eee. 
of the counties for 'which they were nin. 
They were to return the names of all perſons, 
who had ſeized goods or received money. This 
| ſtruck a terror into the whole tribe of informers, 
the juſtices and others connected with them, 
who were ill provided to make up their ac- 
counts, being generally poor or extravagant, 
they are faid 5 have moſtly ſhared the bones 
amongſt themſelves, without either giving to 
the king or to the poor the ſhare appointed by 
law; fo that if proſecuted they were threatened 
with ruin from this enquiry ®; but it doth not 
appear the proteſtant diſſenters were forward to 
appear againſt them, it being reported that aſſu- 
rances were given by leading perſons, both 
clergy and laity, that if they would not appear 
no ſuch methods ſhould be purſued in future. 

The dread and averſion which the people of 
England entertained of the Romiſh religion re- 
ceived additional ſtrength and influence by an | 
occurrence which happened this year. Louis pevocation 
the Fourteenth revoked the edict of Nantz, of the «di 


which” 


1 Neale. b Neale. 


on 
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C H A P. which had been publiſhed by Henry the Fourth 
IV. for the ſecurity of the proteſtants, and which 
or” had been declared irrevocable. They were 
07 immediately diſtreſſed by all the rigours of per. 
ſecution, whereby multitudes of them were 
driven to ſeek in foreign nations an aſylum 
from the ſeverities inflicted upon them at home. 
Near fifty thouſand took refuge in England, 
and brought ſuch diſmal accounts of the cruel 
treatment they had undergone, as produced in 
all the proteſtants the utmoſt abhorrence of the 
ſanguinary, cruel and perfidious ſpirit of popery. 
The king's friendly reception and protection of 
the fugitives, and his affecting highly to blame 
the king of France, were ineffeftual to cure his 
ſubjects of their jealouſy of him, or their anti- 
pathy to his religion. | ts 
The king's The forepart of the ſucceeding year king 
orice; James publiſhed a declaration for liberty of con- 
conſcience, ſcience to all his ſubjects, ordering that hence- 
forth the execution of all penal laws concerning 
eccleſiaſtical affairs, for not coming to church, 
for not receiving the ſacraments, or for any 
other non-conformity with the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion, or for performing aan, iy worſhip in any 
other way, ſhould be ſuſpended, 5 
Although this liberty was only granted b 
the king himſelf, and the parliament when af. 
ſembled might call his power in queſtion, as 
they had done his brother's in the like caſe, 
yet the diſſenters of every claſs, wearied out 
with the length and ſeverity of their 8 
under the tyranny of the church (ſo called) 
being leſs attentive, perhaps, at this time to 
any dniſter view which might give riſe to it, 


or to the legality of it, than rejoicing at . 
Ps | te 
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ſtate of eaſe they found themſelves in, pre- c H A p. 
ſented addrefles of thanks to the king for his 1v. 

ſaid gracious declaration; and the people called wwe 

Quakers of the city of London, ſeeing that 1687. 

thoſe of other perſuaſions had gone up to court n phe 

with ſuch addreſſes, that they might not ſeem ters preſent 

leſs ſenfible of the relief which they, who had dH. 

ſuffered more ſeverely than any others, received, 

thought it expedient alſo to wait upon the king 

with the following adreſs : Prot 


« To King James II. over England, &c. 


„The humble and thankful addreſs of ſeveral 
„of the king's ſubjects, commonly called 
* Quakers, in and about the city of London, 
„ on behalf of themſelves and thoſe of their 


„ communion. 


460 | FRE | 
| May it pleaſe the King, ale 1 
Though we are not the firſt in this way, called Goa 
yet we hope we are not the leaſt ſenſible of kers in che 
e the great favours, we are come to preſent the da. 
* king our humble, open and hearty thanks 
for, fince no people have received greater 
benefits, as well by opening our priſon-doors, 
* as by his late excellent and chriſtian decla- 
ration for liberty of conſcience, none having 
more ſeyerely ſuffered, nor ſtood more gene- 
rally expoſed to the malice of ill men upon 
the account of religion; and though we en- 
<« tertain this act of mercy with all the acknow- 
* ledgments of a perſecuted and grateful peo- 
„ple, yet we muſt needs ſay it doth the leſs ſur- 
„ prize us, ſince it is what ſome of us have 
| 0 | 5 „ known 
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CHAP. * known to have been the declared principle of 


IV. 


cc 


| 3. 


1687. 


66 


10 
cc 


#708 
66 


and peace, and that after a long and proſ—- 


the king, as well long before as ſince he 
came to the throne of his anceſtors. _ 


„And as we rejoice to ſee the day that a 
king of „ e ſnould, from his royal ſeat, 
| 


ſo univerſally aſſert this glorious principle, 
that conſcience ought not to be conſtrained, 
nor. people forced for matters of mere reli- 
gion (the want of which happy conduct in 
government has been the deſolation of coyn- 
tries and reproach of religion) ſo we Yo, 


with humble and ſincere hearts, render to 


God firſt, and the king next, our ſenſible 
acknowledgments ; and 13 they cannot 
be better expreſſed than in a godly, peace- 
able and dutiful life, it ſhall be our endea- 


vour (with God's help) always to approve 


ourſelves the king's faithful and loving ſub- 
jects; and we hope that after this gracious 
ſtep the king hath made towards the union of 
his people and ſecurity of their common in- 
a has had a due conſideration, there will 
be no room left for thoſe fears and jealouſies 
that miglit render the king's reign uneaſy, or 
any of them unhappy. OE erin | 
« That which remains, great prince, for us 
to do, is to beſeech Almighty God (by whom 
kings reign and princes decree juſtice) to 


inſpire thee more and more with his excel- 


lent wiſdom and underſtanding, to purſue 
this chriſtian deſign of eaſe to all ed 
diſſenters with the moſt agreeable and laſting 
methods; and we pray God to bleſs the 


king, his royal family and people with grace 


6 perous 
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„ perous reign here, he may receive a' better c H A v. 
« crown amongſt the bleſſed. e 
* Which is the prayer of, &c.“ — "hg 

This addreſs met with a favourable reception; 

but being preſented by friends of London only, 
at the enſuing yearly meeting held in that city, 
_ conſtituted of repreſentatives from the ſeveral 
parts of the nation, a ſecond addreſs was drawn 
up in the name and on behalf of the community 
at ** deputing amongſt others William Penn 
to deliver it, who introduced the delivery with 
the following ſpeech: 


„May it pleaſe the King, | 


e It was the ſaying of our bleſſed Lord to g. ond 2d. 
„the captious Jews in the caſe of tribute, ren- dreſs from 
« der to Caſar the things that are Caſar's, and to meeting it 
„God the things-that are God's. As this dif- Londen, on 
* tin&ion ought to be obſerved by all men in the body ar 
© the 3 of their lives, ſo the king has ge. 
„given us an illuſtrious example in his own 
„ perſon that excites us to it: for while he was 
%a ſubject, he gave Cæſar his tribute, and now. 
“he is a Cæſar, he gives God his due, viz. the 
e ſovereignty over conſciences. It were a great 
„ ſhame, then, for any Engliſhman (that pro- 

4 feſſes chriſtianity) not to give God his due. 
By this grace he has relieved his diſtreſſed ſub- 
jects from their cruel ſufferings, and raiſed 
* to himſelf a new and laſting empire, by add- 
ing their affections to their duty: and we pray - 
God to continue the king in this noble reſolu- 
tion; for he is now upon a principle that has 
good · nature, chriſtianity, and the good of civil 
LD « ſociety 
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lety on its fide; a ſecurity to him be- 


5 yond the little arts of government. 
J would not that any ſhould think that we 


1087- 4 came hither with defign to fill the Gazette with 


“ our thanks; but as our ſufferings would have 


„ moved ſtones to compaſſion, ſo we ſhould be 


& harder, if we were not moved to ER 
« Now ſince the king's mercy and 
have reached to us t e the — | 
* 0 England, and principality of Wales, our 
eneral aſſembly from all thoſe parts, met at 
London about bk church affairs, has appoint- 
ed us to wait upon the king with our humble 
« thanks, and me to deliver them; which I do 
* by this addreſs, with all the affection and re- 
1 ſpect of a duriful n 


The ADDRESS. 


os To o King JAMES the Second, over England, 5 
Ke. 95 


4. The humble and 1 . of 
„ his peac ubjects called e erg in 
#%: (his mere FTE 


« 3 their uſual yearly meeting in ks, 
+ the 19th day of the 3d month, vulgarly 
N called Mays" 1687. 


« We cannot but bleſs and praiſe the name 
„ . God, who hath the hearts of 
3 in his hand, that he hath inclined the 
to hear the cries of his ſuffering ſubjects 
4 « fo conſcience lake: RR we rejoice, —_ 
le 


5 ſtead of troubling him with complaints. of our © FA r. 
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ſufferings, he hath given us fo eminent an oc- 
caſion to preſent him with our thanks: And 
ſince it hath pleaſed the king, out of his great 
compaſſion, thus to commiſerate our afflicted 
condition, which hath ſo particularly appear- 
ed by his gracious proclamation, and warrants 
laſt year, whereby twelve hundred priſoners 
were releaſed from their ſevere impriſonments, 
and many others from ſpoil and ruin in their 
eſtates and properties; and his princely ſpeech 


in council, and chriſtian declaration for liberty 


of conſcience, in which he doth not only ex- 
preſs his averſion to all force upon conſcience, 
and grant all his diſſenting ſubjects an ample 
liberty to worſhip God, in the way they are 
perſuaded 1s 5 agreeable to his will, but 
gives them his kingly word the ſame ſhall 
continue during his reign; we do (as our 
friends of this city have already done) render 
the king our humble, chriitian, and thank- 
ful acknowledgements, not only in behalf of 
ourſelves, but with reſpect to our friends 
throughout England and Wales: And pray 


God, with all our hearts, to bleſs and pre- 


ſerve thee, O king, and thoſe under thee, in 
ſo good a work: And as we can afſure the 
king it is well accepted in the ſeveral coun- 
ties from whence we came, ſo we hope the 
good effects thereof, for the peace, trade, and 
proſperity of the kingdom, will produce ſuch 


a concurrence from the parliament, as may | 


ſecure it to our poſterity in after- times: And 


while we live, it ſhall be our endeavour 
(through God's grace) to demean ourſelves, 


Vol. III. N 4 36, 


193 


1687. 


Some have obj 


hend the king to be in earneſt in his profel 
in favour of liberty of conſcience, © 
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« as, in conſcience to God, and duty to the 
“ king, we are obliged, | 


; | | His peaceable, loving and faithful ſubjects. 


The k I N G's Anſwer. 
Gentlemen, 


AI thank you heartily for your addreſs : Some 


„of you know (I am ſure you do, Mr. Penn) 
that it was always my principle, that conſci- 


„ ence ought not to be forced; and that all 
men ought to have the liberty of their con- 
„ ſcience : And what I have promiſed in my de- 
% claration, I will continue to perform as long 
* as I live: and I hope, before I die, to ſettle it 
* ſo, that after-ages ſhall have no reaſon to alter 


Es PO 


ected againſt our friends and 
other diſſenters, for addreſſing king James, upon 
the aforeſaid declaration of indulgence, as though 


they had thereby countenanced the king's diſ- 


provog with the laws in general : Let ſuch ob- 
ſerve their imputation, as to the people called 
8 ſufficiently guarded againſt in that part 
of their addreſs, where they ſay, * We hope 


ee the good effects thereof, for the peace, trade 


* and proſperity of the kingdom, may produce 


* ſuch a concurrence from the parliament, as 


« will ſecure it to our poſterity.” 


Many of this people, being themſelves men of 


ſincerity and ſimplicity of heart, might w_ - 
ons 


Yet 


* th. 
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_ - Yet from their experience in the former reign, c H A P. 1 
of the precarious duration of ſuch indulgence, IV. 5 
without the ſanction of an act of the whole le- 1687... 
giſlature, they looked upon the liberty granted 
them uncertain and inſecure, until it ſhould be 
Tatified by the two houſes of parliament, whoſe 
concurrence they eſteemed requiſite to give ſta- 
bility and permanency to the privileges they now 
enjoyed; accordingly they properly expreſs their 
gratitude to the king for what he had done in 
their favour, and modeſtly hinted their ſenti- 
ments of what they apprehended yet wanting to 
be done to complete the favour. 
But although the diſſenters, as well as the king, Although _ 
were deſirous that the repeal of the penal laws g, d 
might receive a parliamentary ſanction, yet the = repealof 
ends they had reſpectively in view were ſuch as hl, s 


. 9 # * os 
to prevent a cordial coalition. - James's deſign Nell as the 


king, yet 
became every day more and more clearly appa- their views 
rent, to center entirely in the oting and ey ait. 


eſtabliſhing of popery in the nation, to which ferenc. 
the diſſenters were no leſs averſe than the eſta- 
bliſhed church ; and notwithſtanding the eaſe 
and even favours which they enjoyed, under the 
| Preſent diſpoſition of the king towards them, 
| yet they began clearly to perceive all theſe flat- 
tering meaſures were ultimately defigned in fa- 
vour of the Romaniſts; and therefore they placed 
but little confidence in the king's favours, and 
cautiouſly abſtained from lending their aſſiſtance 
to meaſures, the deſign of whit they did not 
inwardly appr.. ent 
Notwithſtanding the king had prohibited the 
. proteſtant preachers to meddle with controverted 
points, ſeveral of them continued their exer- 
tions in the * cauſe; the king, provoked 
| 2 TY at 
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C H A P.at this oppoſition, broke all meaſures with the 
church, fo called; he erected a new eccleſiaſti- 
1667. cal commiſſion, to enforce obedience to his man- 
dates. He ſent an ambaſſador to Rome, to ac- 
knowledge his ſpiritual obedience to the Pope, 
and reconcile his kingdoms to him. A popiſh 
nuncio was ſent to London, who made his pub- 
lic entry at Windſor, with all the uſual forma- 
lities. He attempted to force papiſts into the 

_ Univerſities, and ſucceeded at Oxford. By all 


theſe arbitrary acts he ſhocked the ſentiments of 


his ſubjects, confirmed their abhorrence of his 
meaſures, and precipitated his own downfal. 

| Application As the diſſenters in general were well affected 
— os to the Prince of Orange, and the nation re- 
_ Orange in garded the princeſs as heir —_— to the crown, 
the 8 the king next directed, that their ſentiments : 
of the p:nal might be procured upon the ſubject, in hopes 
ads, that if the prince ſhould declare in their favour, 
it might have a beneficial influence on the deli- 
berations of a parliament. 'The prince, naturally 

of a reſerved temper; was not forward to inter- 

meddle in the matter; but at laſt, leſt his ſilence. 


might be imagined an acquieſcence, the pen- 


ſionary Fagel was authorized to convey the ſenti- 


ments of himſelf and the princeſs, through the 
hands of Stuart, who had correſponded with him 
on the ſubject, which were afterwards publiſh- 
ed to the nation, the purport of which was, that 
who is will- they were willing to aſſent to the repeal of the 
10785 . penal laws, as 25 as they laid any reſtraint on 
ol the penal the free liberty of the conſcientious exerciſe of 
laws, bet religious worſhip, which they were willing ſhould | 
tel, be enjoyed in the fulleſt extent; but as for the 
teſt, and thoſe laws which debarred the papiſts 
from ſitting in parliament, or getting into "—_— 
| . af. 


Ll 
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of truſt and profit in government, they could e H A P. 

by no means agree to the repeal of theſe, as 

they were not like the others, laws of puniſh- 667. 

ment or perſecution, but merely a neceſſary ſe- 

curity of the proteſtant religion. When this was 

publiſhed it gave the proteſtants freſh ſpirits and 

ph ee 3 but very much diſguſted the 
When theſe attempts failed, the king, deter- 1688. 

minately bent on carrying his point, and mor- | 

tifying the church of England, from whom the 

weight of oppoſition aroſe, on the 27th of the 

2d month April 1688, publiſhed a ſecond decla- Second de- 

ration for liberty of conſcience, fuller than the fr en 

former, exciting his ſubjects to accede to it, and of conſci- 

to chuſe ſuch members of parliament as might“ 

do their parts to finiſh what he had begun, fig- 

nifying his reſolution to convene a parliament to 

meet in November next; with an order of coun- directed the 

eil annexed for reading his declaration in gigribore 

all churches and chapels, and directions to the fame to 


the biſhops to diſtribute the ſame through al von | 
their dioceſes to be read accordingly ; but the nd chapels. 
biſhops, unwilling to be the inſtruments of un- 
dermining their own intereſts, and thoſe of their 
church, moſtly declined compliance with this hu- 
miliating and diſagreeable mandate. Seven of 
them being in London, and conſulting together en bi- | 
what expedients to uſe on this critical occaſion, cinecom- 
came to a reſolution, to preſent an humble re- Pllance, 
_ preſentation to the king, of the reaſons why they 
deſired to be excuſed from complying with this 
order of council, alledging that the averſeneſs 
they found in themſelves: againſt it proceeded 
neither from want of duty and obedience to 

their ſovereign, nor of due tenderneſs to diſ- 

nt” 270 , ſenters; 


— 
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CHAP. ſenters; but becauſe it was founded upon ſuch 
| Iv. a diſpenſing power as had been repeatedly de- 
www clared by the Parliament to be illegal. 5 
1688. Although they waited — y upon the 
king with their petition, without communicating 
the contents to any perſon whatſoever, and pre- 
ſented it to the king's own hand, he reſented 
_ whoare it to ſuch a degree, that they were committed 
prifonersto Priſoners to the tower of London. This extra- 
the tower, ordinary proceeding occafioned a great alarm 
among the people. The petition, on the other 
hand, was publiſhed by authority, with ſatirical 
"remarks, ſetting forth, that though the biſhops' 
had without tenderneſs or mercy exerciſed many 
inhuman cruelties upon the diſſenters, they pro- 
- miſe now to come to a temper*, but it is only 
ſuch an one as they themſelves ſhould ſettle in 
convocation ; and though they had all along 
vigorouſly endeavoured to advance the regal 
power above all law, when it was ſtrained to 
the ' oppreſſion of difſenters, yet now (as in 
1672) they want to limit it by law, when ex- 
erted for their eaſe, that the laws for perſecu- 
tion may retain the wonted force. 
And notwithſtanding the public temper was 


Warm in favour of the biſhops, yet the late 


ſeverities of ſome of their order againſt the diſ- 
ſenters, particularly the Quakers (fo called) 
R. Barclay, Occaſioning ſome reflections which came to their 
in a confe- ears, _ alledged, That the Quakers belied 
rence with | 5 | , 
the impri- them, and reported that they (the biſhops ) had 
ſoned bi- been the cauſe 'of the death of ſome. Robert 
P39, | 8 . - (1 . : 
roves that Barclay hearing of this, paid a viſit to the 
oe oder biſhops in the tower, and in a conference with 
friends in „VVV 5 5 3 
: priſon till „ 5 « #294 a * Fu | | 1 
their death, 1221 e Neale. f Sewel. 
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them upon the ſubject, gave them undeniable c H AP, 

provi of ſome perſons, who by order of biſhops + 1v. 
ad been detained in priſon until death, though WY 

they had been apprized of their danger by phy- 688. 

ſicians who were no Quakers. This was ſo 

manifeſtly evidenced that the biſhops were not 

able to contradict it; yet Robert. Barclay told 

them, that ſince, through change of circum- 

ſtances, they themſelves were now under op- 

preſſion, it was by no means the intention of 

the people called Quakers to publiſh ſuch, inci: 
dents, or to give the king or their adverſaries 
any advantage againſt them thereby. And 
they were accordingly very careful to refrain 
from every meaſure in word and deed that 
might in any reſpect aggravate the caſe of the 
priſoners, as eſteeming 1t no time to revive old 
animoſities, when the common enemy was ſeck- 
ing an advantage. eee ,, 

In the preſent ſtate of the nation, both the perſecution 
king and the members of the eſtabliſhed church - 
endeavouring to gain the diflenters to their ſide, 
perſecution ſubſided, and they enjoyed mo | 
of ' conſcience without moleſtation. In theſe The Qua- 
circumſtances the people called Quakers thought 14 i call- 
it convenient at their yearly meeting in London the king to 
this ſummer to draw up another addreſs to the fer. 
king, upon a ſubject which ſtill rendered them ferings for 
expoſed to trouble and conſiderable detriment, wt 
This addreſs they preſented to him, which was of oaths. 
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© To King Jambs the Second, aver England, &c. 


. "1688. % The humble addreſs of the people called 


„ & Quakers, from their yearly meeting in 
London, the 6th day of the month called 
%%% ͤĩ % WA 4 5 


We, the king's loving and peaceable ſub. 
« jets, from divers parts of his dominions, 
being met together in this city, after our 


„ uſua manner, to inſpect the affairs | of our 


„ chriſtian ſociety throughout the world, think 
it our duty humbly to repreſent to him the 
„ bleſſed effefts the liberty he has graciouſſy 
« granted his people to worſhip God according 
„ to their conſciences, hath had, both on our 
6 — and eſtates; for whereas formerly we 
% have ever had long and ſorrowful liſts 
- 4 brought to us from all parts almoſt of his 
„ territories, of priſoners, and the ſpoils of 
„goods, by violent and ill men, upon account 


„of conſcience, WE BLESS GoD AND THANK 


44 


* THE KING the jails are every where clear, 
&« except in caſes of tithes and the repairs of 
parilſ churches, and ſome few about oaths; 

< and we do in all humility lay it before the 
king to conſider the hardſhips: our friends 
are yet under for conſcience-ſake in thoſe 
« reſpects, being in the one chiefly;/expoſed to 
“ the preſent anger of the offended clergy, 
who have therefore lately impriſoned ſome of 
« them till death; and in the other, they are 
„rendered D e to the public, ang 
6 themſelves, for both in reference to freedoths - 
| rn „ jn 
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$628 corporations, probates of wills and teſta- CH A * 
1 an, and adminiſtrations, anſwers in Chan- lv. 
5 27 and Exchequer, trials of their juſt titles e 
debts, proceeding. in their trade at the 1688. 
8 jay 1-4 46 4 ſerving the office of conſtable, 
„ &c. they are diſabled, and great advantages 
„ taken againſt them, unleſs the king's favour 
% do interpoſe; and as we humbly hope he 
“ may relieve us, ſo we confidently aſſure our- 
„ ſelves he will eaſe. us what he can. 
«© Now ſince it has pleaſed thee, O king: to 
„renew to all thy ſubjects, by thy laſt decla- 
s ration, thy gracious aſſurances to purſue the 
* eſtabliſhment of this chriſtian liberty. and pro- 
„ perty upon an unalterable foundation, and in 
« order to it to hold a parliament in November 
« next at fartheſt, 
„We think ourſelves deeply engaged to 
renew our aſſurances of fidelity and affection, 
„and with God's help intend to do our parts 
„for the perfecting ſo bleſſed and glorious a 
« work, that ſo it may be out of the power of 
“ any one party to hurt another upon the ac- 
“ count of conſcience. And as we firmly believe 
that God will never deſert this juſt and righ- 
5 teous cauſe of liberty, nor the king in main- 
„* taining of ir, ſo we hope by God's grace to 
let the world ſee we can honeſtly and heartily 
„appear for liberty of conſcience, and be in- 
violably true to our own religion, whatever 
the folly or malice of ſome men on that ac- 
* count may ſuggelt to the contrary.” 
3 
This midget being preſented. to the king was 
well received; but before the time propoſed for 


aiding a parliament arrived he found it = 
0 


o 
7 
. . 
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en AP: of his power to redreſs their grievances, if he 
_ * IV. were fo inclined, or ſupport himſelf on his 
cone. The legal confirmation of their preſent 


1668. liberty, and their effectual deliverance from the 
"hardſhips and inconveniences, which they ex- 
Fee from their conſcientious ſeruple againſt 
| — were reſerved for the 22215 of his 

W as 


. c 2.4 A p. V. 

The Abo/ in the 7 er, tried and” 33 
+ The Queen reported to be delivered. Prince of 
Orange invades England. — King James flies to 

» +: France.—The Prince and Princeſs of Orange 

ET: declared King and Queen of England, —William 

Penn falls under _ uad eſs Suſpicion of 
: 1 e a Papiſt or 7015 it. — William Popple's 
Letter to him thereupon. — His Anſwer.—— 
2 "ui 5 lliam Pens wt ory. the Lords of 
; ee. 


> * 
5 F 1 By 95 nar ; 
3 


cn Ap." n HE biſhops, why had been . in the 
v. tower, were brought to their trial at the king's 
voy bench bar, for publiſhing a ſeditious libel, and 


ans 2 acquitted. . The rejoicings of the people upon 


2 pr. this occaſion were fo loud and fo ener al, that 


triedandac- they reached the camp on Hounſlow-hi „where 
2 25 oidiers nb in TIE 1 2 Joy (although 
e 
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the king was there) conveying to him a diſguſt- H Af. 
ing token of the little place he had in the affee- V. 


tions of his people, which indeed he had taken >> 


little pains to cultivate. _ 
It was now clearly perceived, that the king 
aimed at more than a toleration of his religion, 
and that his deſign was to give it the predomi- 
nancy over every other, which gave a very diſ- 
22 proſpect to his proteſtant ſubjects, as 
they feared the loſs of both their civil and re- 
ligious rights by the intolerant ſpirit thereof: 
Their hopes were chiefly centered in the king's 
advanced age, and the ſucceſſion of the princeſs 
of Orange, the preſumptive heireſs, to the crown, 
who had been educated in the proteſtant reli- 


1688 


gion. But theſe hopes were greatly damped by The que 


a report of the queen's pregnancy, and after- ported to 
be. her being delivered of 75 ſon, which t «fn. © 
being a circumſtance peculiarly favourable to the 

views and deſigns of the Romanilts, and de- 
priving the proteſtants of their expected reſource, 
occaſioned in the latter a ſtrong ſuſpicion of a 
deception: Many circumſtances attendant on 

this birth corroborated theſe ſuſpicions. But the 

king ſolemnly afferted the reality and legitimacy 

of the birth of his fon. © Ti” > | 
The diſſatisfaction of the people was ſo gene- Prince of 
ral, as to induce them to unite: in an invitation asg 
to the prince of Orange, who brought over land. 
twelve thouſand men to their aſſiſtance. James Rug James 
at the ſame time being deſerted by many of his gente 
former adherents, was ſo terrified, that he fled The prince 
to France, and leaving the throne vacant, a **4 princeſs 
convention was ſummoned by the Prince, which declared 
conferred the crown upon him and his conſort, graf 
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CHAP. by the title of William and Mary, king and queen 
V. of England. %%% ti 
— When king James was declining in power, 
1688. the odium reſulting from his meaſures reached 
moſt or all who were ſuppoſed of his- party or 
W Penn Wall- affected to his perſon. William Penn con- 
under tinued to be expoſed to much nndeſerved ob- 
ſpicion :o loquy on this account, as appears by a letter 
44 from a particular friend of his, William Popple, 
2 ſecretary to the plantation office, and his anſwer 
thereto, where we may view afreſh the exagge- 
rating - ſpirit of party, which forms characters 
from vague conjectures. 4h OT 
. "The following lines are extracts from the ſaid 
letter, and William Penn's anſwer thereto. 


b e r To the Honourable WIL IIA PENN, Eſq; 
Nm on that Proprietor and Governor of Penſylvania. 
#6 HowouzzD Sik, - ts; 

„ Tyoven: the friendſhip with which you 
are pleaſed to honour me doth afford me 

* ſufficient opportunities of diſcourſing with you 
- 6 upon any ſubject, yet I chuſe rather at this 
„ time to offer unto- you in writing ſome re- 
e flections which have occurred to my thoughts, 
«in a matter of no common importance. The 
importance of it doth, primarily and directly, 
s reſpect yourſelf, and your own private con- 
« cernments; but it allo, conſequentially and 
„ effectually, regards the king, his government, 
« and even the peace and ſettlement of this 
+ whole nation. I intreat you, therefore, to 
„ hear with me, if 1 endeavour in this manner 
„ to give ſomewhat more weight unto my 
words than would be in a tranſient I, 

| | | 2 an 
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4 and leave them with you, as a ſubje& that c H A e. 
„ requires your retired conſideration. 5 
& You are not ignorant that the part you 

© have been one's. i to have had of late years 1688. 
„ in public affairs, though without either the 

« title, or honour, or profit of any public 
e office, and that eſpecially your avowed en- 

ce deavours to introduce amongſt vs a general 

<« and inviolable liberty of conſcience in mat- 

«© ters of mere religion, have occaſioned the 

«© miſtakes of ſome men, provoked the malice 

« of others, and, in the end, have raiſed againſt - ; 

« you a multitude of enemies, who have un- | 

« worthily defamed you with ſuch imputations, 
as, I am ſure, you abhor. This I know you 

% have been-ſufficiently informed of, though I 

“doubt you have not made ſufficient reflection 

“ upon it: the conſciouſneſs of your own in- 

«.nocence ſeems to me to have given you too 

“ great a contempt of ſuch unjuſt and ill- 

grounded ſlanders: for however glorious it 

« 18, and reaſonable, for a truly virtuous mind, 

* whoſe inward peace is founded upon that rock 

« of innocence, to deſpiſe the empty noiſe of 

„ popular reproach, yet even that ſublimity. of 

« ſpirit may ſometimes ſwell to a reproveable 

el HP 7 

«© But I muſt not entertain you with a de- 

% clamation upon this general theme. My bu- 

e ſineſs is to repreſent to you, more particular- 

ly, thoſe very imputations which are caſt 

«© upon yourſelf, together with fome of their 

evident conſequences ; that, if poſſible, I may 

thereby move you to labour after a remedy. 

The ſource of all ariſes from the ordinary 

“ acceſs you have unto the king, the credit you 

nos | | 1 are 
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cn are ſuppoſed to have with him, and the deep 


66 * 


jealouſy that ſome people have conceived of 


— his intentions in reference to religion. Their 


1688. 66 


ouſy is, that his aim has been to ſettle. 
OPERY in this nation, not only in a fair and 


0 « ſecure liberty, but even in a predominating 
_ > 6 ſuperiority over all other profeſſions: and 
; — hence the inference follows, that who- 


« ſoever has any part in the councils of this 


_ & reign, mult needs be popiſhly affected: but 
4 that to have ſo great a part in them, as you 
are faid to have had, can happen to none but 


4 an abſolute papiſt. That is the direct charge; 


but that is not enough, your poſt is too 


« confiderable for a Papiſt of an ordinary form, 


and therefore 0 muſt be a Jeſuit : nay, to 


« confirm that eſtion, it 22 be accom- 
„panied with all the circumſtances that may 
* give it an air of probability; as that you 
“% have been bred at St. OmzR's, in the jeſuit's 
college; that you have taken orders at Rome, 


and there obtained a diſpenſation to marry ; 


and that you have fince that frequently offi- 


„ ciated as a prieſt, in the celebration of the 


« maſs at Whitehall, St. James's, and other 


places. And this being admitted, nothing 
can be too black to be caſt upon you. 


„Now that I may the more effectually per- 


6 ſuade pe to apply ſome remedy to this dif- 


„ eaſe, I befeech you, Sir, ſuffer me to lay be- 


% fore you ſome of its pernicious conſequences. 
6 On is not a trifling matter for a perſon, raiſed, 
ou are, above the commſon level, to lie 

the prejudice of ſo general a miſtake, 

8. in ſo important a matter. The general and 
* "ye long —— of any opinion gives it 4 

| | mm * 
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not eaſily ſhaken. And as it happens that 
you have alſo enemies of an higher rank, 


who will be "as to improve ſuch popular 
rts of malicious artifices, 
it muſt be . for granted that thoſe errors 


miſtakes, b 8 


. 


4 ſtrength, eſpecially among the vulgar, chat jg © * A > 


1 
1688. 


will be thereby ſtil more confirmed, and the 
inconveniencies that may ariſe from thence 
no leſs increaſed. This, Sir, I aſſure you, 


we know you have ſuch enemies. 


is a melancholy proſpect to your friends; for. 


“ Pardon, I entreat you, Sir, the e | 


of theſe expreſſions ; nay, ſuffer me, without 


offence, to expoſtulate with you yet a little 


farther. I am fearful leſt theſe perſonal con- 
ſiderations ſhould not have their due weight 


with you, and therefore I cannot omit to re- 


flect alſo upon ſome more general conſ, 


of your particular reproach, I have ſaid it 
already, that the king, his honour, his go- 


of this whole nation, e either are, or have 
been, concerned in this matter: your r 


vernment, and even the peace and ſettlement - 


tation, as you are ſaid to have meddled Tg 


public affairs, has been of public concerti- 


ment. The promoting a general liberty of 


conſcience having been your particular pro- 
vince, the afperſt 


jon of popery and jeſuitiſm, 
"ne — been caſt upon you, has reflected 


ajeſty, for having made uſe, . 


are ſuppoſed to . been. 


Sas . "i ſo diſguiſed a 1 as 22 . 
has weakened 


the force of all your endeavours, obſtructed Ny : 


their effect, and contributed greatly to dif- _ | 
appoint this poor nation of that ineſtimable 


* happineſs, and ſecure eſtabliſhment, which'I 1 
Farr, aut 5 
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am perſuaded you deſigned, and which all 


good and wiſe men agree, that a juſt and in- 
violable liberty of conſcience al infallibly 
oduce. I heartily wiſh this conſideration 
ad been ſooner laid to heart, and that ſome 
demonſtrative evidence of your fincerity in 
the profeſſion you make, had accompanied all 
your endeavours for liberty. _ St 
„But what do I ſay, or what do I wiſh for? 
I confeſs that I am now ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 
ment at that abundant evidence which I know 


* 


you have conſtantly given, of the oppoſition 


of your principles to thoſe' of the Romiſh 
church, and at the little regard there has been 


had to it. If an open profeſſion of the di- 


reteſt oppoſition againſt popery, that has ever 
appeared in the world, ſince Popes) was firſt 
diſtinguiſhed from common chriſtianity, would 
ſerve the turn, this cannot be denied to all 
thoſe of that ſociety, with which vou are 
joined in the duties of religious worſhip. 1f 
to have maintained the principles of that ſo- 
ciety, by frequent and fervent diſcourſes, by 
many elaborate writings, by ſuffering igno- 
miny, impriſonment, and other manifold diſ- 
advantages in defence thereof, can be ad- 


mitted as any proof of your ſincere adherence 


thereunto ; this, it is evident to the world, 
you have done already: nay farther, if to have 
enquired as far as was poſſible for you, into 


the particular ſtories that have been framed 
againſt you, and to have fought all means of 


„ rectifying the miſtakes upon which they were 


ments; this alſo I know you have done. 


ounded, could in any meaſure avail to the 
ttling a true character of you in men's judg- 


© Nay 
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* Nay I have ſeen alſo your juſtification from C HAP. 
& another calumny of common fame, about J. 
« your having kidnapped one who had formerly 
oy $0: a monk, out of your American pro- f 000.” 
c yince, to deliver him here into the hands of 
„ his enemies; I ſay, I have ſeen your juſtifi- 

„ cation from that ſtory under that perſon's 
« own hand: and his return to Penſylvania, 
% where he now reſides, may be an irretragable 
„e confutation of it, to any that will take the 
“ pains to enquire thereinto, 
Really it afflicts me very much to conſider 
& that all this does not ſuffice. If I had not 
ce that particular reſpe& for you, which I ſin- 
* cerely profeſs ; yet I could not but be much 
5 affected, that any man who had fo defervedly , 
acquired ſo fair a reputation as you have for- 
„ merly had, whoſe integrity and veracity had 
% always been reputed ſpotleſs, and whoſe cha- 
„ rity had been continually exerciſed in ſerving 
others, at the dear expence of his time, his 

( ſtrength, and his eſtate, without any other 

« recompence than what reſults from the con- 
* ſciouſneſs of doing good; I fay, I could not 
but be much affected, to ſee any ſuch per- 
„ ſon fall innocently and undeſervedly under 
« ſuch unjuſt reproaches as you have done, It 
e ig a hard caſe; and I think no man, that has 
any bowels of humanity, can reflect upon it, 
without great relentings. | on 
. * Since therefore it is ſo, and that ſomething 
remains yet to be done, ſomething more ex- 
« preſs, and eſpecially more public, than has 
“yet been done for your vindication, I beg 
„of you, dear Sir, by all the tender efficacy, 
that friendſhip, either mine, or that of your 
„ e « friends 


j a 


1 
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« friends and relations together, can have upon 
« you; by the due regard which humanity, 
© and even chriſtianity, obliges you to have to 


your reputation; by the duty you owe unto 


c the king ; ; by your love to the land of your 


W nativity ; and by the cauſe of univerſal re- 


"WH ok eternal truth ; let not the ſcandal 
18 inſinccrity, that I have hinted at, lie any 
“ longer upon you; but let the ſenſe of all 
< theſe obligations perſuade you to gratify your 
<« friends and relations, and to ſerve your king, 
20 your, country, and your religion, by ſuch a 


* public vindication of your honour, as your 


% own prudence, 2. theſe ſuggeſtions, will 


now ſhew you to be moſt neceflary, and moſt 


„ expedient, / I am, with unfeigned and moſt 


re {peAtul alſeQtion, 


world thought of me. 


| | 92 Honoured sir, 
N e * Your moſt humble 


4 And molt obedient ſervant.” 
» Londen, OQober the 7 | 
4 aoth, 1688.“ 


W. Pxxx's e to the foreg going Let ter. 
4 Worthy Friend, 


„ above twenty years, I thank God, 
4e that I have not been very ſolicitous what the 
For. ſince I had the 

“ knowledge of religion from a principle in 
© myſelf, the firſt and main point with me has 
ts been, to approve — in the ſight of God, 
* through 
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64 through patience and well doing: ſo that the CHAP; 
<« world has not had weight enough with me, V. 
< to ſuffer its good opinion to raiſe me, or it 
ill opinion to deject me. And if that had 1688. 
* been the only motive of conſideration, and 
not the defire of a good friend, in the name 
„of many others, I had been as filent to thy 
« letter, as I uſed to be to the idle and malicious 
e ſhams of the times: but as the laws of 
e friendſhip are ſacred, with thoſe that value 
that felation, ſo I confeſs this to be a princi- 
" pay one with me, not to deny a friend the 
sfa&ion he defires, when it may be done 
« without 'offence to a good conſcience. -: 
„The bufineſs chiefly | inſiſted upon, is my ” 
© popery, and endeavours to promote it. I dofay | 
then, and that with all fincerity, that J am not 
* only no Jeſuit, but no Papiſt. And which is 
more, I never had any temptation upon meto be 
< it, either from doubts in my own mind about 
the way I profeſs, or from the diſeourſes or 
o writings of any of that religion, And, in 
e e the preſence of Almighty , I do declare 
that the king did never once, directly or in- 
directly, attack me, or tempt me, upon that 
ſubjeck, the many years that I have had che 
advantage of a free acceſs to him; ſo unjuſt, 
Las well as fordidly falſe, are all thoſe ſtories 
e of the town. | 
The only reaſon War" 1 can apprehend 
© they have to repute me a Roman Catholick, 
is, my frequent going to Whitehall, a hace 
no more forbid to me than to the reſt of the 
world, who, it ſeems, find much fairer quar- 
« ter. I have almoſt continually had one bu- ks 
4 ſineſs or other there for our friends, whom I 
O 2 „ ever: 


* 
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ever ſerved with a ſteady ſolicitation, through 
all times, ſince I — their communzon. I 

had alſo a great many perſonal good offices to 
do, upon a principle of charity, for people of 

all perſuaſions, thinking it 3 4 to improve 
the little intereſt I had, for the good of thoſe 
that needed it, eſpecially the poor. I might 


add ſomething of my own affairs too; though 


I muſt own (if 1 may without, vanity) that 
they have ever had the leaſt ſhare of my 
thoughts or pains, or elſe they would not 


have itill depended as they yet do. 


* But becauſe ſome. people are ſo unjuſt, as 


to render inſtances for my popery, (or ra- 
ther hypocriſy, for ſo it would be in me) it is 


fit I contradict them as particularly as they 
accuſe me. I fay then, ſolemnly, that 1 am 


body there; nor had I ever a correſpondency 
with any body in thoſe places; which is ano- 


ther ſtory invented againſt me. And as for 


my officiating in the king's chapel, or any 
other, it is ſo ridiculous, as well as untrue, 
that beſides that no body can do it but a 
prieſt, and that I have been married to a 


woman of ſome condition-above fixteen years, 


which no prieſt can be, by any diſpenſation 
whatever ; I have not ſo much as looked into 
any chapel of the Roman religion, and con- 
ſequently not 'the king's, though a common 
curioſity warrants it daily to people of all per- 


ſo far from having been bred at St. Omer's, 
and having received orders at Rome, that I 
never was at either place, nor do I know any 
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„ And once for all, I do ſay, that I am ac HA v. 
<< proteſtant diflenter, and to that degree ſuch, V- 
* that I challenge the moſt celebrated proteſtant 
of the Engliſh church, or any other, on that 1686. 
* head, be he layman or clergyman, in public 
or in private. For I would have ſuch people 
* know, it is not impoſſible for a true proteſ- 
„ tant diſſenter to be dutiful, thankful, and 
** ſerviceable to the king, though he be of the 
* Roman catholick communion. We hold not 
„ our property or protection from him by our 
ws uaſion; and therefore his perſuaſion 
© ſhould not be the meaſure of our allegiance. 
© 1 am ſorry to ſee ſo many, that ſeem fond of 
„the reformed religion, by their diſaffection to 
him, recommend it ſo ill. Whatever practices 
* of Roman catholicks we might reaſonably ob- 
«6 jeCt againſt, (and no doubt but ſuch there urs) 
vet he has diſchaimed and reprehended thoſe 
ill things by his declared opinion againſt per- 
* ſecution, by the eaſe in which he actually 
* indulges all diſſenters; and by the confirma- 
tion he offers in parliament, for the ſecurity 
of the proteſtant religion and liberty of con- 
ſcience. And in his honour, as well as in 
my own defence, I am obliged in conſcience 
to ſay, that he has ever declared to me, it 
was his opinion; and on all occaſions, when 
duke, he never refuſed me the repeated proofs 
of it, as often as I had any r ſufferers for 
äconſeience- ſake to ſolicit his help for. 7 
But ſome may be apt to ſay, why not any 
** body elſe as — as I? Why muſt I have the 
* preferable acceſs to other diſſenters, if not a4 
* papi/t?, I anſwer, I know not that it is ſo. 
„ But this I know, that I have made it my 
Ez „ province 
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v. © preſſed it; I took it for my calling and ſta- 
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tion, and have kept it above theſe: ſixtcen 


5 years; and, which is more, (if I may ſay it 


66 


66 
66 
66 
66 


'66 


without vanity or reproach) wholly at my 


own charges too. To: this let me add the re- 


lation my father had to this king's ſervice, his 
particular favour in getting me releaſed out 


of the Tower of London in 1669, my father's 
humble requeſt to him, upon his death-bed, 


to protect me from the inconveniencies and 


£6 
66 


66 


66 


troubles my perſuaſion might expoſe me to, 
and his friendly promiſe to do it, and exact 
performance of it, from the moment I ad- 
dreſſed myſelf to him: I ſay, when all this 


is conſidered, any body, that has the leaſt 


pretence to good - nature, gratitude, or gene- 


rolity, muſt needs know how to interpret my 
accels to the king. e nu BON 
„ But, alas, I am not without my apprehen- 


ſions of the cauſe of this behaviour towards 
me, and in this I perceive we agree; I mean 


my conſtant zeal for an impartial liberty of 
conſcience. But if that be it, the caule is 
too good to be in pain about. I ever under- 
ſtood that to be the natural right of all men; 
and that he that had a religion without it, his 
religion was none. of his own; for what is 
not the religion of a man's choice, is the re- 


en of him that impoſes it: ſo that liberty 


of conſcience is the firſt ſtep to have a reli- 


i ligion. This is no new opinion with me. I 


have writ many apologies within the laſt 


twenty years to defend it, and that impartially. 
Vet I have as conſtantly declared, that bounds 
* ought to be {et to this freedom, and that mo- 
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rality was the beſt ; and that as often as that c H A. 


was violated, under a pretence of conſcience, 


it was fit the civil power ſhould take place. _— 
f 


Nor did I ever once think of promoting any 
ſort of liberty of conſcience for any 0 


other. 


Upon the whole matter, I muſt ſay, I love 
England; I ever did ſo; and that 1 am not 
in her debt. I never valued time, money, or 
' kindred, to ſerve her and do her good. No 
party could ever biaſs me to her prejudice, 
nor any perſonal intereſt oblige me in her 


ody, 
which did not preſerve the common 5 
tancy of the kingdom, and the ancient rights 
of the government. For, to ſay truth, the 
one cannot be maintained without the 


wrong. For I always abhorred diſcounting 


private favours at the public coſt. 
„Would I have made my market of the fears 


and jealouſies of the people, when this king 
came to the crown, I had put twenty thou- 


ſand pounds into my pocket, and an hundred 


thouſand into my province; for mighty num- 
bers of people were then upon the wing: but 


I waved it all; hoped for better times; ex- 
pected the effects of the king's word for li- 


berty of conſcience, and happineſs by it; and 
till I ſaw my friends, with the kingdom, de- 


livered from the legal bondage, which penal 


laws for religion had ſubjected them to, I 


could with no ſatisfaction think of leaving 


England; though much to my prejudice be- 
ond ſea, and at my great expenſe here; 
aving, in all this time, never had either 


office or penſion, and always refuſing the re- 


„Wards 
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CHAP * wards or gratuities of thoſe I have been able 


“to oblige. - „ | 
If therefore an univerſal charity, if the aſ- 


1088, 46 ſerting an impartial liberty of conſcience, if 


e doing to others as one would be done by, and 
an open 1 and ſteady practiſing of 
„ theſe things, in all times, and to all parties, 

will juſtly lay a man under the reflection of 
„being a jeſuit, or a papiſt of any rank, I 
muſt not only ſubmit to the character, but 
« embrace it too; and I care not who knows 
& that I can wear it with more pleaſure, than it 
is poſlible for them with any juſtice to give it 
«© me. For theſe are corner-{tones and princi- 
5 ples with me; and I am ſcandalized at all 
Buildings, that have them not for their foun- 
« dations. For religion itſelf is an empty name 
«+ without them, a whited wall, a painted ſepul- 
* chre, no life or virtue to the ſoul; no good, 
or example, to one's neighbour, Let us not 


44 flatter ourſelves. We can never be the better 


„for our religion, if our neighbour be the worſe 
nn 7 of ooo 7 

He that ſuffers his difference with his neigh- 
„ bour about the other world to carry him be- 
“ yond the line of moderation in this, is the 
„ worle for his opinion, even though it be 
* true. It is too little confidered by chriſtians, 
„that men may hold the truth in unrighteouſneſs, 
„that they may be orthodox, and not know 
what ſpirit they are of: ſo were the apoſtles 
Hof our Lord; they believed in him, yet let 
% a falſe zeal do violence to their judgment, 
and their unwarrantable heat contradict the 
F great end of their Saviour's coming, love. | 
„Men may be angry for God's ſake, and 
6 Kill people too. Chriſt faid it, and 2 
. . have 


ul 


* neighbour as himſelf, For as the apoſtle ſaid, 
If we do not love him, whom we haue ſeen; © 
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have practiſed it. But what ſort of chriſtians e H a r. 


muſt rhey be, I pray, that can hate in his 


fake, that forbids killing, and commands love, 
even to enemies ? LOS 2 "2 
% Whatſoeyer divides man's heart from God, 
ſeparates it from his neighbour ; and he that 
loves ſelf more than God can never love his 


ow can we love God, whom we have not ſeen? 
Since all of all parties profeſs to believe in 


God, Chriſt, the Spirit, and ſcripture, that. 
the ſoul is immortal, that there are eternal 
rewards and puniſhments, and that the vir- 


tuous ſhall receive the one, and the wicked 


ſuffer the other; I ſay, ſince this is the com- 


mon faith of chriſtendom, let us all reſolve, 


in the ſtrength of God, to live up to what 
we agree in, before we fall out ſo miſerably 


about the reſt, in which we differ. I am per- 


ſuaded, the change and comfort which that 


pious courſe would bring us to, would go 


very far to diſpoſe our natures to compound 


eaſily for all the reſt, and we might hope yet 


to ſee happy days, in poor England; for 


there I would have ſo good a work begun. 
And how it is poſſible for the eminent men 


of every religious perſuaſion (eſpecially the 
' preſent miniſters of the pariſhes of England) 
to think of giving an account to God at the 


laſt day, without uſing the utmoſt of their 
endeavours to moderate the members of their 
reſpective communions toward thoſe that dif- 


fer from them, is a myſtery to me! but this 1 
know, and muſt lay it at their doors, 1 2 | 
. „ % 0 | 


. 1 


v. 


name, who bids us love; and kill for his * 
1 . 
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onA.“ alſo my own ſoul with it, God requires mode- 


25 
V. 


„ ration and humility from us; for he is at hand, 


1 who will not ſpare to judge our impatience, 


«if we have no patience for one another. The 
eternal God rebuke (I beſeech him) the wrath 

„of man, and humble all under the ſenſe of 
«the evil of this day; and yet (unworthy as we 


e are) give us peace, for his Holy” name's 


Teddington, October : 


1 | ” 850 

lt is now time to end this letter, and I will 
« do it without ſaying any more than this; 
thou ſeeſt my defence againſt popular ca- 
« lumny ; thou ſeeſt what my thoughts are of 
% our condition, and the way to better it; and 
* thou ſeeſt my hearty and humble prayer to 
« Almighty God, to incline us to be wiſe, if it 
« were but for our own ſakes. I ſhall only add, 
„that I am extremely ſenſible of the kindneſs 

sand juſtice intended me by my friends on this 


«occaſion, and that I am, for that and many 


“ more reaſons, 


1 Thy obliged and affeRionate friend, 
© © WILLIAM PENN.” 
| the 24th, | 1688. 


— 


Notwithſtanding the foregoing explanation of 


huis conduct; his clear refutation of ſundry ca- 


Faces of t 


lumnies charged upon him; his open profeſſion 
of his faith as a proteftant, and the unequivocal 


proofs he had continually given thereof, and 


of his ſincerity in adopting and maintaining the 
+ people called Quakers, whereby 


he was reſtrained from the leaſt intermeddling in 


eas Ny 
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any plot in favour of, or againſt any perſonc H A v. 
whatever; yet William Penn's intimacy with v. 
the late king had ſo firmly fixed jealouſies o. 
him in many minds of all ranks, as upon this 2688. 
revolution of government, occaſioned him con- 
ſiderable embarraſſment and inconvenience for 
ſome time after. e 
On the 1cth of December 1688, walking in W. Pem 
Whitehall, he was ſent for by the lords of the 3 
council, then ſitting; and though nothing ap- lords of 
peared apainſt him, and he aſſured them that he jrg time, 
2s done nothing, but what he could anſwer be- | 
fore God, and all the princes in the world; that 
he loved his country and the proteſtant religion 
above his life, and never acted againſt either; 
that all he ever aimed at in his public endea- 
vours, was no other than what the prince him- 
| ſelf had declared for; that SO: Jones was al- 
ways his friend, and his father's friend, and in 
gratitude he was the king's, and did ever, as 
much as in him lay, influence him to his true 
intereſt ; yet they obliged him to give ſureties 
for his appearance the firſt day of the next term; 
which he did, and then was continued on the 
ſame ſecurity to Eaſter term following, on the 
laſt day of which no cauſe of crimination ap- 
pearing, he was cleared in open court. | 
This year Rebecca Travers of London died. Death of _ 
She was born about the year 1609, received a 
religious education, and was a zealous profeſſor 
among the baptiſts. In the year 1654 James 
Naylor came up to London, and being engaged 
to diſpute with the baptiſts, Rebecca's curiolity 
drew her, with many others, to hear the diſputa- 
l 1 don: 


* Pean's Life, page 199, 


229, 
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cn av tion: And coming under the impreſſion of the 


V, 
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prevailing prejudices, which public rumour cir- 
culated to the diſadvantage of the Quakers, ſhe 
pleaſed herſelf with hopes of enjoying the ſatiſ- 
faction, of beholding the conqueſt and triumph 


of her party over their ſimple and illiterate an- 


tagoniſt. For ſhe had heard of a people in the 


North called Quakers, who were principally re- 


markable for their ſimplicity and ruſtick beha- 
viour ; for a manner of worſhip ſtrangely diffe- 
rent from all others; and a ſtrenuous oppoſition 
to all the public teachers; whereby they gave 
offence not only to the vain, but even the reli- 
gious part of the people were ready to condemn 
them. Thus prepoſſeſſed, ſhe came to hear the 
diſpute, which turned out very differently from 
her expectation; for the plain peaſant proved an 


over-match for the champions of the baptiſts, | 


making his replies and remarks ſo cloſely and ſo 
powerlully, that ſhe thought ſhe felt his words 
{mite them. When one and another of them 


gave out, a third attacked him with confidence, 
as if he would have borne down all oppoſition ; 


but producing ſcriptures, which turned againſt 


him, he alſo, being confuted, was obliged to 
ave up. YT 5 


Rebecca was aſhamed and confounded to find 
a man ſo ſimple in appearance ſhould get the ad- 
vantage of their learned men; which affected 
her with ferious conſiderations, and abated her 

re-conceived "prejudice fo far, as to beget in 
bes a deſire, to hear him in the exerciſe of his 
miniſtry, who had managed the controverſy ſo 
much beyond her expectation; ſhe had ſoon af- 


ter the opportunity of gratifying her deſire, at 


a meeting at Bull and Mouth, and was at that 
5 5 time 
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time ſo fully convinced, that when ſhe came c HA. 
home, ſhe expreſſed her apprehenſion, ** that . 
( ſince the apoſtles days truth could not be 
« more plainly laid down, nor in greater power 1668. 
« and demonſtration of the ſpirit, than ſhe had 
„ heard it that day; and from that time forward 
« ſhe attended the meetings of this people. 
Soon after ſhe was invited by a friend to 
dinner with James Naylor, where one preſent, 
being high in notions, put many curious queſ- 
tions to —— Naylor, to which he returned per- 
tinent anſwers; to which Rebecca Travers giv- 
ing cloſe attention, James Naylor, perceiving her 
| deſirous to comprehend truth in her underſtand- 
| ng, rather than apply it to reQify her heart and 
flections, taking her by the hand, ſaid, © feed. 
« not on knowledge; it is as certainly forbidden 
to thee as ever it was to Eve: It is good to 
look upon, but not to feed upon; for whoſoever 
feeds upon knowledge, dies to the innocent 
& life.” This admonition ſhe received as truth, 
and found it ſo in her deepeſt trials; of which 
ſhe had her ſhare. The benefit ſhe received from. 
his miniſtry, and the profitable impreſſions made 
upon her mind, by the obſervation” of his cir- 
cumſpect and ſelf-denying converſation in thoſe 
days, engaged her affeQtionate eſteem for James 
Naylor; and although ſhe was a woman of too 
much diſcretion and ſtability in religion to carry 
her regard beyond its proper limits, to ſuch ex- 
travagant lengths as thoſe” weak people who 
contributed to his downfal ; yet being a woman 
of a tender ſympathizing diſpoſition, ſhe attend- 
ed him carefully in his grievous ſufferings, . 
en Oo „„ WR. 


J. Whiting. 
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waſhed his wounds, and adminiſtered every cha- 
ritable ſervice for his relief in her -power. 


— After ſome time ſhe received a gift in the mi- 
1638. niſtry, in which ſhe ſcems to have laboured moſtly 


in the city of London and its neighbourhood, 
She was a partaker in the ſufferings of theſe 
times. In the year 1659 ſhe . it her duty 
to go to the public worſhip houſe, called John 
the Evangeliſt's, to which ſhe formerly belonged; 
and after their worſhip was ended, ſhe put a 
queſtion to the prieſt, as ſhe faid, not to give 
1 but for rg on yet _— 5 
| away without replying, his hearers affault- 
44 2 with Ae cries at, and pufhing her 
don ſeveral times, whilſt ſhe had none to pro- 
tekt her, or take her part, though feveral of her 
relations were ſpectators of the abuſe ſhe receiv- 
ed. She was committed to Newgate three times 
in one year, viz. 1664, this being the year 
wherein the conventicle-a& for baniſhment came 
in force; when the mode of ſhort and repeated 
_ impriſonmients was adopted, in order that the 
third offence for e ee might be expe- 
dited. She wrote ſundry ſmall tracts, in one of 
Which, directed to the pariſhioners of the afore - 
ſaid pariſh, ſhe gives the following account of 
her religious experience, “ that though ſhe had 
« been a reader of the ſcriptures from a child 
“ of fix years old as conſtantly as moſt, yet 
«when, by the power of the goſpel, ſhe was 
é turned from darkneſs to light, they appeared 
another thing in her view, being clearly ex- 
% plained to her ſtate and her underſtanding, as 
« ſhe came to learn of that ſpirit, which gave 


a, 


“them forth.“ 


She : 


” of 
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She was à virtuous woman, diſcreet in her CHAP. 


conduct, and much employed in acts of charity 
and beneficence; of fympathetic tenderneſs to- 
ward the afflicted; and therefore one of the firſt 
of theſe faithful women to whom the care of 


* » 
— * 
YRS 
1688. 


the poor, the ſick and the impriſoned members 


of the ſociety, was aſſigned, which care, in con- 


junction with others, the religiouſly diſcharged. 


And after. a long life of virtuous and charitable 


| deeds, ſhe died in much peace the 15th of the 


4th month, 1688, in the 8oth year of her age. 


William Dewſbury, a native of the Faſt Riding witiun 
in Yorkſhire, was early diſtinguiſhed amongſt the DeIburr. 


foremoſt members of this. ſociety ;, both for depth 


"4 


of religious experience, the eminence of his la- 


bours m the miniſtry, and for the ſeverity of 
his ſufferings for the teſtimony of a good con- 


ſcience. He was firſt bred to the keeping of 


| ſheep, and afterwards put apprentice to a clo- 
thier. He was religiouſly inclined early in life; 
| he went amongſt the independents and bap- 


- tiſts, but could not join in cloſe communion 


with either ; and when the civil wars broke out 


he entered into the partiament's army, with 


but appeared too ignorant of what he conceived 


the golpel to be. As he grew more ſeriouſly at- 


tentive to, religious conſiderations, the recollec- 
tion of the expreſſion of our Saviour, © Put up 
„ thy ſword into the ſcabbard ; if my kingdom 
« were of this world, then would my ſervants 
fight,“ affected his mind with a lively im- 
preſſion of the inconſiſtency of war with the 
peaceable goſpel of Chriſt. Under this con- 
viction he Wa the army, and returned to his 
outward habitation and calling; and while his 


| hands 


7 
6 * 


e H AP, hands were diligently employed in his outward 
V. vocation, his mind was often exerciſed under the 
>> convictions of that light which had convinced 
3688. him of the evil of outward wars, in a ſpiritual | 
conflict with his inward enemies, the propenſities 
of nature and the body of fin; and by patient 
and faithful attention to the grace of God which 
bringeth ſalvation, he received ſtrength to over- 
come his evil  propenſities. About this time 
George Fox coming to Balby, William Dewſ- 
bury, as hath been related in courſe, aſſented to 
his doctrine, as agreeing with his experience, 
joined him in fellowſhip, and ſoon after in the 
work of the miniſtry. r 
le travelled much in different parts of Eng- 
land for the propagation of truth and righteouſ- 
neſs, for which, like his brethren, he met with 
much perſonal abuſe from the miſled multitude : 
his impriſonments were many, and ſome of them 
long. In the year 1654, on the information of 
Edward Bowles, a prieſt of York, as a ring- 
leader of the Quakers, judge Windham granted 
a warrant to apprehend him; and being ſoon 
after apprehended at a meeting at Crake, the 
conſtable conſented to his continuing there until 
next day, but in the night a rude multitude of 
the inhabitants beſet the houſe where he lodged, 
and ſeized him by violence, ſhouting loudly as 
they were hauling him from place to place. Thus 
they kept him until the next day, and then took 
him before a magiſtrate; who, although upon 
examination he could find no legal cauſe, com- 
mitted him priſoner to York Caſtle, where he 
lay until the aſſizes; but was brought to no trial, 
and at the termination of the aſſizes he was 
Cleared by proclamation. He then purſued yo 
ine 


* 
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ſnd eie dur travelling "throug ich Yorklhire © n P. , 
Nottinghamſhire” to Barby al Leiceſter; | 
—— Places he was taken up; carried be. 1688. 
fote magiſtrates und ordered to be turned out 
of both — but returned and fulfilled 
bis miniſtty, until he apphended himſelf clear. 
His next impriſonment” was at. Northampton, in 
company with Joſeph Storr and others, of which 
a pretty full account bath been given in the 
courſe of this werk“. Inathe year 165%, he 
. went up ts London, and from thence he travelled 
into Kent, and along the South coaſt weſtward 
to the Land's end- In his return through Devoti- 
mire he W²as“ at Totrington, put under 
- guard, and brought before ihe mayor! and 
other magiſteat&#At this time many being raiſed 
to offices Off. nragiſtracy frem inferior tations; 
— the honour of their 26Mee'3 
enraged At appearing” before them will his 
hat on, ſome of them, i Wrath, threw 1 Hat 
on the ground, charged him With being a 
from"abroug. — ſeveral new laws af | - 
him (as they"faid)-as a vagabond, and ſent” him 
to ee brought fim again to examind- 8 
tion, to theyceould enfnare him in his 
pe ons hut he Gas mereifully preſerved in that 
wild aharcahoy: could: gin. e over 
Hitt chat way. They then made” mittimus to 
ſend; bini tothe common jalliſ at Exeter; they 
returned ita techis prifeng wheres he had oy 
the cold fler fbf'lis — — al mittimus to 
ſend him th the county jait ii order to ſtand his 
trial at iht enſuing al} . At- laſt, as deubrfill 
of theiriPower -of ſhewing- cauſe, "they tore che 
Vol. D 2 Poidultt mmittimus 
bay m yieory of gau, Argue bu oc 
WW - M's See vol. * MP 190. 
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Scotland in 5 

e, e e by: im- 

travels were m uceeſſive 

priſonments for his teſtimony; firſt 2 — for 

| — of the two former years; next in New 
n 


Charles's declaration of indulgence, he 


impriſonments, whieh mi 
and particularly the 
or Area obnoxious to-public odium ; the 


thi tin In this ing 
the beſt accounts, I have, until the. 
leaſe of friends by king James. 4 


© HISTORY. o THE 


CHA TIEN and ſet him at liberty: Being retealed, 
8 


he proſecuted his journey through Somerſetſhire, 
Wiltſhire, Glouceſterſhire and ſo on to War- 
wick, the place of his reſidencee. He viſited 

eat 1658, and London again 
mes oy years 1661, 64, Na his 


don; and again at Tork caſtle. 


1663 he was impriſoned at Warwick, — 
. for refuſing to take the oath of 
and detained à + priſoner there about nineteen 
years in all, four of them under a cloſe impri- 


allegiance, 


onment. Being releafed for a ſeaſon by ing 


conſiderable part of his time of liberty, art 


ting his travels for opagat ing religion and 
righteouſneſs in ſever comet ons 2 nation (as 


he expreſſed it) while © doors was open. But 
after a few years he was again taken up in his 
travels at or about -Leiceſter for a jeſuit, and re- 
committed to his former priſon at Warwick, 
The vindictive diſpoſition of the perſecutors of 


this time, leading them to add invidious 
character to the ity and hardſfip of their 
ight render 1 people, 
uſeful and conſider- 


ina peculiar manner obnoxious at 
for it was about the time of the popiſh 
nment he was detained by 


NN He was — from travelling much, 
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by the many violent abuſes and long impriſon-c. N A r. 
ments he had endured, that he was obi e F 
reſt frequently in w from his houſe to the 
place in the ſame town. In the zd 1688. 
month, 1688, he travelled to London, mol 
17777 15 e in that $A: intending - 
yearly, n which was approach - 
* yo preached his laſt ſermon in a lively 
5 0 5 — teſt imony to the neceſſity of regenera- 
| tion, in order to inſure an entrance into 
5 kingdom of Heaven, But being ſeized with a 
; fit. of a diſtemper which he had contracted 
in priſon, , he thought it-expedient to endeavour 
to return and left behind him a ſhort epiſ- 
tle to, the. 4 0 2 meeting, fi gnifying his reaſon 
for leaving London at that time, and wi 
his friends there divine aſſiſtance and heavenly 
9 þ 118 endeavours and, conſultations for 
the good-of 1 OR 5 
* got 5 ort journeys, but ſurvived 
his departure 265 the city only ſeventeen days. 
He was a man of deep penetration, great expe- 
rience in Bog on k of religion; courageous in 
bearing ny for the truth, both in his 
1 — 35 1415 bl aden, and undaunted in ſuf- 
fering for it; as appears by his following ex- 
preſſions on his death bed, to ſome friends who 
came to viſit. him, Friends, be faithful, and 
40 truſt in the Lord your God; for this, 1 can 
„ ſay, I never — the coward; but as joy- 
fully entered priſons as palaces. And in the 
* priſon houſe, I ſang praiſes to my God; and . 
© eſteemed ' bolts and locks out upon me as | 
« jewels, and in the name of the eternal God, 
G 6 e got the * ; for they could not 
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e ef Gro I., l mol ' 


; „ Mfrr15 — 2 — A Mi Saite aue 
. 4 NOM * 
, » 1 "is þ Ef. 11 * 7 * F of 4 +5 Ke 


; gi Dent 1 H us P. 11. 113413 5065 
„ e gatbo. dan un aid; 10 a” 01897 be 
| The Prinerdaint Prince f Orange. elected Ning 
and Nueen of 1 „ Convention" changed 
. into a Parliament. An Attempt to aboliſb the 
|  "Teſt-—Rijetted by the'Lards:— 44 of Toleration'” 
brought in and paſſed. —Some Members reluctant 
| to the Eaſe intended the Difſenters, and propoſed 
| a Confeſſion of Faith as a. % . e 5 1 
5 a Confe 4 —5 tis own Jrinwtns up, which, i, [; 
accepie eclaratian. of I. idelity allowed. to ther © | : 
Luakers, inflead 1 — the Oath. preſcribed Hb jd 
Act. Clauſe for Payment ' of Tithes.=—Atcount\ | 4 
of goon rye reg FEA Fro” of -, Þ 
_ William Penn. Account of Robert Lodge: N. 
bert 2 Tox. Thomas dall lage. o NAT... | 
| 


f 224 i + L471 11 en 2 1 H 1 10 2a = A th WL 7 unit e 8 6 
W . 
IIA and, Mary prince and Ae nh M 1689. 
* E ritice i 
Orange, being elected kin : ; rom queen of Eng. 1 


land, > of, a convention of the two iter of lords of Orange | 
1 xs 34 d raedling 8 
5 x and and queen 
of W * = 


= wo HRISTORTYT or ror 
| | ON e Ne ERP... Av, «Brgy ord ke a — — 7 ee e, r ORR TT RAE ay inet. 
cation. aca; 2 


Cc MA and commons, were — at Weſtminſter 
I. the 1rthof 2”, O, S. called A 1689 *. The 
ceremony was performed by the biſhop of Lon. 
r don, as Sancroft, archbiſhop of Canterbury, de- 


15 king ha inted his ouneil, 
ving appoi privy c 9 
they judged it ring oppo to convert 1 

— into a in order ron 
new ſettlement mig ht be eſtabliſhed by a arr, 

' fanQtion : and it was thought hazardous to the 
peace of the nation to proceed to a new elec- 
tion, until the revolution was more firmly ſettled. 
For although the common danger had united 

different parties in a Ker application to the 
prince of Orange, yet were no ſooner rel- 
cued therefrom, than their former pre} judices, 
and jealouſies of him, and each other, be e to 
revive,” As he had been bred a Calviniſt, and 
was a warm advocate for liberty of conſcience, 
the preſbyterians and other diſſenters were zea- 
lo ache io him, and conſidered him As 


— 5". ION 


ou ſolemn waly prom promiſe and ſwear. to govern the people 
of hi ingdom of England, and the dominions thereunto 
—_ according to ſtatutes in parliament agreed to, 
aw and cuſtoms of the fume 7 "Anſwer. Werde t 
— ſo to do, 
Will you to. your power cauſe law, "ad jnflice i in mercy 
to be executed in all your judgments > Anſwer, 1 will, 
| © The next queſtion, will yon to the utmoſt of your power 
EE. maintain the law of God, che true profeſſion of the goſpel, 
IN. | brendan were eſtabliſhed b „ 
ED \ wWuoill you preſerve yuto the bi and clergy bs this realm; 
and 1 Fer; churches committed to their charge, all ſu 
3 9 er ball We to an er 
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lous eye, firſt endeavoured to exclude him from 
ſures, and perplex his government. The old 


this ſtate of the nation it was 1 


Pans; 0 


* Weſtminſter, were declared to be a Pasten to 


tes with full power to diſcharge their func- 
hr: ne proceeded” to the enacting ſuch laws as 


e As the fears and averſion of the pro- 2 
teſtant ſubjects to popery had given riſe to a2 


coalition, hich brought about chis revolution, 
the firſt attempt of the parliament WAS to An attempt 


ters being ſuppoſed to be promoted by the king 
men * him. f 
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protector; but for the ſame reaſon. thec nas, 
— re mag began to regard him with a jea - 1. 


the throne, and afterwards to thwart his mes- 669. 


party heats were rekindling, and virulent di. 
putations like co blow them up to à flame; * Wr 


ent to proceed to a new election Wörgl the The ow 
king went in the uſual form and ſtate, and opened — 
the ſeſſion with a ſpeech from the throne. After 2 
— 2 form of returning the king thanks for 
peech, a bill was brought in and paſſed, 
arts 6 the lords and commons, now fitting at 


2 3 and purpoſes. 
parſiament now conceiving themſelves in- 


peared requiſite to attain the ends of the revo - f ; 


ſtrengthen this coalition, in uniting the pro- t 
teſtants of the different denominations 1 in ſtronger 

bands of alliance againſt their common ad- 17 15 
verſaries, and attaching them cloſely to the 
preſent ernment, by taking away the ſacra- 


mental teſt (ſo called) and making room for 2 


proteſtants to be admitted to offices, who mi 


be found qualified ; but this bill was feſected' 1 


the lords. This attempt in favour of the diſſen- the lords. 


augmented the” — /of the high · c 
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CHA % The, next RP of, 3 
* > JI with: berter; ſucceſs, i. e., the bringing 
SOYA | van ad, commonly called, The 
rn intitled An act — :exempting 
Jeration 2 Huljacdu, diſſenting from the';church., 
doonde bs. wand, hem: the penalties of certain laws, which 
into a law, Paſled;;., without much, oppoſition. For after 
FH late promiſet to the diſſenters; when they 
\ wanted-their aſſiſtance ; after loſing the — 
enen. on, account of the incom 
cl tlie pouer granting it; 2 dhe deck — 
170 4 5 ! 1 | 


* thou 


ins 
0 — to the dil. 
3 — more eſpecially o the people called 
e . by this tat: „ — ſome friends of 1.on- 
daun sttending the parliament to uſe their endea- 

” ,vours that the bill might; paſs In ſuch terms as 
1 — yield an effeftual.relief tothe ſociety — 5 
n Bigg ſceution, and. ſecure; their religious liberties 
vet. Without i interruption they found the bill clogged 
Vich a conſeſſion ol 10 as a teſt upon the diſ- 
174 to qualify; them ſor admiſſion. to the be- 
ee neſit uf the act which ſeemed, to them deſigned 
tad: wee the. people called Quakers, in conſe- 
nce of, a declaratipn made In the houſe, by 
we! ad venſe member ort members, That: ithe 


itt Tir: * 


11 


E 5 


at | | 
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Ruakers were nu chriſtian. An old refuted c. © x 2 


lumny of notorious adverſaries 2 malicious 
aan 2 Kir i e inn 


The irticlaptopaſed to as inſerted in-ahe bill 


by way of teſt was this, That all ſuch who 
« profeſs: faith in God the father, and in Jeſus . 
« Chriſt his eternal Son, the true God, and in 


„the Holy Spirit, co-equal with the Father and 
66 


the Son, one God bleſſed for ever: And do 


44 acknowledge the holy ſeriptures of the old and 
0 new teſtament to be the 
<6 of God.!“ 


* the unſcriptural terms, wherein divers pru- 


feſſors had endeavoured to explain their notions 


nnn will aud uc 55 
— icalleds | Quakers: diſſented 


1689. 


of the three, that bear record in heaven; and ob- 


jected to the term, the word of God, being appli- 


cable to the ſcriptures, in the ſenſe the ſcriptures | 


themſelves: apply it, viz.” The word that vun. 


from. the beginning, that. was with. God, and wits - 


Gd, their adverſaries calumniated them with dif- 


5 believing the Trinity, and denying the ſcrip- 
tures; whereas they were always ready to te. 


_ their faith in both according to ſeripture 
te 


mony, but did not eſteem themſelves obliged 


to receive for doctrine, the invented terms, or 
commandments of men, without it. They be- 


lieved in Chriit, in his divinity, as the Song of 
God, and as he is the eternal wurd. Aid that 
the three which bear record in heaven, the Fa- 
cher, the Word, and the Holy en are Onz; n 


one God bleſſed for ever. elt ni 39090 


Now it is apprehended, thier Ihe! 3 * 


For a teſt S in n the e on the I 


* 1 k 4 
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© # 4 9.don/ hat this people I 

— 4 me who had adopted the perſuaſion, 
r received too many at that time, that they 
. ſiſdelieved _ , and ane ee 


tures. 

1 rn this clauſe inthe bill the friends 
5 who were att * 5 parliament, to ſolicit the 
uch terms, as might give ef. 


thereof in 
| fodtual relief to them and their brethren, ' as 
well as to other diſſenters, objected to fome 
expreſſion in the aforeſaid profeſſion, as 2 
ing unſcriptural ; and therefore, at the defire of 
Sir Thomas Charges, and ſome others, who were 
friendly, that they might not lie under the impu- 
tation of being 10 chriftians, nor be deprived of 
Pricndepro- the benefit of the intended act, they propoſed 
Fran the following profeſſion inſtead thereof, viz. 1 
dai own. 4e profeſs faith in God the Father, and in Jeſus 
„ Chriſt his eternal Son, the true God, and in 
„ the Holy Spirit, one God bleſſed for ever: 
And do acknowledge the holy ſcriptures of 
e e eee voss 1 
Which Sir Thomas en tock into the 
1 and moved in the committee of the whole 
houſe, that this laſt propoſed confeſſion of faith 
_ be inſerted in the place of the former; where- 
upon the friends in waiting, George Whitehead, 
John Vaughton, William Mead and John ood 
were called in and examined, and gave them, 
or the moderate part, full fatiefaBtioin” as/ to. their 
belief i in theſe points, which was 'conducive to 
| the end of their attendance; obtaining the 
-fame relief for their friends, as other diſſenters 
were favoured with. 
This act gives liberty to difſenters to hold their 
"meetings without moleſtation, provided the doors 
were 
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were not Locked, barred: or bolted duing tee ut v. 
| time of ſuch meeting. Provided alſo they take” 
the oaths pr in the act. And inaſmuch 2 
as the people — hw ene a con- 1689. 
ſcientious ſeruple y oath, 


were entitled, upon their ub! ibing the fol 4 
2 declaration, to the benefit of the act, 


he LA B. do ſincerely pr boni and folemnl Declaration 
«. declare, before God and th world, that I will e, 
„ be true and faithful to king William and queen Quakers in- 
* Mary. And I ſolemnly profeſs and declare, l. 
that I do from my heart abhor, deteſt and re- | 
“ nounce, as impious and heretical, that damna- 
6e ble doctrine and poſition, that princes excom- 
| „ municated, or deprived yaa Pope, or any 
| authority of the See of Rome, may be de- 
| <6, poſed or murdered by their ſubjects or any 
| * other whatſoever. And I do declare that no 
5 « foreign prince, perſon, prelate, ſtate or po- 
; „ tentate hath, or ought to have, any power, ju 1 
riſdiction, ſuperiority, pre- eminence or autho- 1 
“ rity, eccleſiaſtical or n, 79 1 "this 55 


. 6e realm“ f 
21 provided the ſhall fubſeribe a profeſſion 12 
1 of their chriſtian belief in theſe words : 15 
4 2 3 ſame which the friends drew up. 


5 ofeſſion of faith is required of this ſo- 
1 | os * , it evinces the truth of the conjecture, 
£ that this profeſſion of faith was ſtarted, with a 
r view to exclude the people called Quakers from 
0 a participation in the benefits of this ar. 
e It was alſo enacted, that no congregation or 

8 5 aſſembly be allowed by this act, until the place of 

ſuch meeting ſhould be certified to the biſhop of 

ir the acai or to the e of the arch- 

8 | | 35 deaconry, 
e b 
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c — hog beider „peace at PTE 
1. general n quarter for he 
S county. city,.or place, in 7 meeting 
ene ſhould be beld, and regiſlered in he, ſaid bi- 
8.07, ach e court e or 
5 recorded, at the ſaid quarter ſeſſions, for which. 
the kegiſter (Or aclerk Mould nene 
fee or reward than ſix - pence. | : 
he people called - rs: ; by, this act eng 
Al llaſt legally tolerated in their religion, and ex- 
empted ſrom the perſecution they bad been long 
ſupbjected to, for keeping up theit religious 1 
jungs, and declining do take the ath of allegi- 
ane, But 75 ea and are ſtill Aubzecded = 
_ the;power- of: thoſe called; ſpiritual courts in pro- 
2 for tits, the. Sth clauſe! ol the ac 
dee af ie 099 dt le miitodiiug 5 
| Clauſe for- % Provided always, that .votbing: — con- 
od <<. tained. thould be, conſtrued to,-exempt any of 
the perſons aſoreſuaid from paying; of tithes, 
« and other parochial; duties to, the: church or 
* miniſter, nor from any pn oſegution in any 
eccleſiaſtical court on elſex gor the fame. 
So that they were not exempted from ſuffer-- 
ines lor their xeligious diſſent to'thelegality of 
tithes. under the goſpel. For although the king 
Was principled agaiuſt perſecution, yet tlüs ex- 
emption was out of his power to gtant, being 
prevented by the coronation oath. Many of the 
profecutions for theſe demands evidence that 
thye ſpitit of perſecution ſurvived the act of tole- 
ration, by the ſevere and —— — 
adopted by many elaimants of Uthes ſor the te- 
| covery| of their demands, wi Wett am account 
may appear in the ſequel. 
. l ww Dengler fis 2 5417 Ge ei l 
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, They * Were 48 yet : alſo Hable 46” wany/ 1 nebp. r 
| ed "ant foffes, by * reafon " of "their Con. V7 
{cientious ferupfe"to take an ont; but the T6: 68g, 
Mature: Wihetine after'\ 75 their peritioh, Wag _ 
pleaſed to yield them aun rebel h that wa . 
This ver died Mexinfer Parker, fle Wit Account oft =» 
born on the börcers of F Vorm 5, eat Bolton “ Parker. 
in Lancaſhixe; Was well educated. 7nd oy kor 

Weed of ile krütk ef the? panels oY 
ple called . and Pecaftit in phe of: 
niſter in that ſociet ty. "Be lern danied Geore 
15 in 800 batney ko London, when he Was ſent 
'Colonel * acker to Offer” 'Cromwe 
THE "ith ure and about Londen, 2 : 
travelled Win bim thfot 1 — Landry ccm 
as he aid 0 from e time In Albers 
199 2 eys in Ufferent * 17 25 Enij Naa, F = 
and, ants Holland it Bs He tray 
alſo m ENT y himfetf i af th the EX = 
his goſpet ta 18gurs, being on mjb = 

de worthies, of this Age, Re” Mari: up tt 

Bolin of 1 Ree ie proc * 

Ire religion, and the practice o 51 i 
tion, a8, TR 1 purþofe EAA e el ONO 
yer * . n'after the'a $6 bai 
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de el om, ny 4 ons i With 5 
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rs 11 Ard at eath Mit 

e Alex Ar oed 4þ 4 | 

fe c, 5 15 innig with thefe ie 
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als 7 o I or . 


F down,” which was 8 HD 


Then the juſtices took the names of all the men, 


V being 8 and ſent them to newgate for 


three months ſor the firſt offence upon the act 


for baniſhment. - * Alexander Parker was impri- 
2 time in the tenth month the ſame 


hurch- 
655 ran E e eg of, 


» 1670, as he was 
was vio- 


him 20l. In 1669 he married 


_ Wager, of Stepney, 5 55 and ſettled 
in London, but ſtill continued frequent travels 
into different parts to | 


his N 


be was ver 


he fixed his reſidence in 


ſerviceable in company with other friends in ſo- 
— licitations to government, for the relief of their 


friends under ſufferings, being a man very fit for 


ſuch ſervice, comely in his perſon and. deport- 


ment, He wrote- — y treatiſes and epiſtles 
to his friends for their edification: And con- 
, cluded, 2 life ſpent in. honeſt endeavours to 


good, in much peace, che 8th of the iſt 1 mont! 


1690. © 


_— 


b the 
| _ notwithſtanding nothing 


r 


1688- 
5 Mifftam 7 penn, notwithſtanding | his ; public dil. 
thſtanding 


of diſloyal principles; notwi 
e be had made before ths coed; =] 


2 3 laid 
te ſuppo fed intimacy at 


bis charge Zr Je his, 


. of bg James e . 


to the pre- 

8 4 1 >irme) bim in a ſerie | 
55 troubleſome Proſecutions during the Faw 
of this r. The intelligence of William Pop- 

du N * had many powerful ene- 


DEC TUNER | | : . 
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mies, ſeems confirmed by the ſequel, for he was CH AP, 

again brought 5 — privy council, upon ann.. 

accuſation of holding a correſpondence with the = 
late king: Upon their requiring ſureties for his 690. 

appearance, he appealed to king William him. 
ſelf, who, after a conference of near two hours, 
inclined to acquit him; but, to pleaſe ſome of 
the council he was held upon bail, and in N 
nity term the ſame year diſcharg 5 

As the campaign in Ireland had not begn- at» 

tended with much ſucceſs the laſt year, king 
William determined to command the army there 

in perſon, which ſuggeſted to ſome of the diſ- 
contented party a favourable opportunity, during 
his abſence to form a conſpiracy in favour of the 
abdicated monarch: This conſpiracy, originally 
formed in Scotland, was diſcovered about the 
time of the king's departure for Ireland, upon 
which a proclamation was iſſued out by the queen, 
for ſeizing, not only thoſe immediately engaged 
therein, but ſuch alſo as lay under ſuſpicion of 

being zealous, partizans of the late king, ane 
amongſt others William Penn; who, with divers 
lords and others to the number of eighteen, Was 
charged with adhering to the kin 1 8 eng- 
mies; but won failing reſpecting m, be was 
again, ner the court of King” 8 1 133 | 
the laſt 0 of * called Ane term this 
year. 7 
: Being now at hey, he had p poſed to make 
another yo oyage to Pentylvania, and had publiſhed 
propoſals; in print for a ſecond, ſettlement there, 
but was prevented by a freſh accuſation of being 
concerned in another plot. King William going 
over to the congreſs at the Hague, as ſoon as his 
intentions were Lyons wo of the e 
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ty reſblved to take advantage er the 

tunity, which his ee, would 44070 . — 
form a nev/ conſpiracy * the government 
and in order to accompliſh” their deſign, Lor 
Preſton and one Aſhton were fixed upon to 
over to France, to-concett with king james 


. 


— and conditions, upon — 


eed': But by intelligence given to the 
4 of Carmarthen they were. Ou taken 
in the hold of the veſſel, which they enga 
to cake them to France,” together — the p I 
of letters and papers they were carrying e 
Afſhton/ was executed: But Preſton; to ſave his 
own life, informed againſt ſeveral of che nobility), 
ho had been moſt active in forwarding the re- 
volution, as well as againſt many of che parti. 
ſans of the late king, and-amongſt others againſt 


Wilam Penn; and this 'accuſati being backed 
by the dath of ohe William Fuller; who was 
afterward branded by the parliament with _—_ 


hick 


48 an knpoſtor; — was thereupon gran 
pprehenfion of William Penn, whi 


© tlie” 

| ro * efedped at his return from George 
Pok's 'vurial, he” 16th 1 5M . 8. called Janus 

a 159 JT, 22 4111 5 244, 21415 MS: 34 4+. it 40 
2746! ' hirh&#t6"Qefended "bitnſelf before the 

king — council: But perceiving hie ſafety te 

de greatly endangered, Haring, -undeſervedly, 

many powerful enemies, the of publio ru- 
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mour making againſt the accuſed, and two e Hap, 


witneſſes now procured againſt him in particu- 


— he thought it more adviſeable to retire for 
eſent, till more favourable circumſtances 998 


might give him an opportunity of being heard 
out prejudice in vindication of his inno- 
| cence, than in the preſent circumſtances hazard 
the ſacrificing thereof to the oaths of a profligate 
miſcreant; he accordingly appeared little in — 
lic for two or three years. During this recels he 
employed himſelf in writing; and firſt, leſt his 
friends might be induced by public report to en- 
tertain any ſuſpicious ſentiments concerning him, 
he ſent the following epiſtle to — 21. meet- | 
ing! in London, — 


4 The 3oth of the third month, 1601. 


« My beloved, dear, and honoured brethren, 


„M unchangeable love ſalutes you; and 
*« though I am abſent from you, yet I feel the 
„ ſweet and lowly life of your heavenly fellow- . 
„ ſhip, by which I am with you, and a partaker | 
* amongſt you, whom I have loved above my 
5 chiefeſt joy: receive no evil ſurmiſings, nei- 
«© ther fuer hard thoughts, through the inſi- 
4 nuations of any, to enter your minds againſt 
me, your afflicted, but not forſaken, friend 
© and brother. My enemies are yours, and, in 
“ the ground, 'mine for your fakes; and that 
Gad ſeeth in ſecret, and will one day reward 
* openly. My privacy is not becauſe men have 
* ſworn truly, but falſely, againſt me ;” For 
wicked men have laid in wait for me, and {le 
witneſſes have laid to my charge Foil that I knew 
not, who have never ſought myſelf, but, th 
Vor. III. i «x 


* 


_ 
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cH uh 64 * of all, through great exerciſes, and have 


_ & peopi-, as in days paſt 
The 


ſome good, and would have done more, 


| ov and hurt to no man; but always deſired that 


„ truth and righteouſneſs, mercy and peace, 
+ might take place amonglit us. Feel me near 
1 and lay me near you, my dear and be- 
4 n n 
*« forſake, but wreſtle with him that is able 
« prevail againſt the cruel deſires of ſome, has 
« we may yet meet in the congregations of his 
, to our mutual com- 
ſting God of his choſen in 
« alt generations, be in the midſt of you, and 
« crown your moſt ſolemn afſemblies with his 


a bleſfed preſence ! that his tender, meek, lowly, 
6 7 heavenly love and life may flow among 


u, and that he would pleaſe to make it 2 
a ſeaſoning and fruitful opportunity to you ! that 
«-edified and comforted you may return home, 


* to his 1 2 praiſe, who is worthy for 
« ever! To whom I commit you, deſiring to be 


% remembered of you before him, in the neateſt 
and freſheſt acceſſes, who cannot forget a in 
« the neareſt relation, 


« Your faithful friend FE TRAY 
| 4s 4 W. P.“ 
- His excellent 8 to Robert Barelay's 


works, and another to thoſe of John Burnyeat, 
| both printed this year, were farther fruits of his 


retirement; as were allo, 


1. A ſmall treatiſe, entitled, nd Juſt Meaſures, 
«in an epiſtle of peace and love, to ſuch pro- 
4 feſſors as are 1 any diſſatisfaction about 

< the, elent order praftiſed 1 in the church of 


„„A 
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2. A key opening the way to every common e n AP. 
« underſtanding, how to diſcern the difference I. 
«© between' the religion profeſſed by the people 3 
called Quakers, and the perverſions, miſre- 

* preſentations, and calumnies of their adver- 
„ faries, both upon their principles and prac- 
tices; wherein ſeveral doctrines of that people 
are ſet in à clear light:“ a book ſo generally 
accepted, that it has been re printed even to the 
fifteenth edition. 

Having thus improved the time of his retire« 

ment, it pleaſed divine providence in the year 
1693, to diffipate this cloud and to open his way 
again to public ſervice : for through the media- 
tion of his friends, Lord Ranelagh, Lord Somers, - 
Sir John Trenchard, or ſome of them, he was 
admitted to before the privy council, 
where he pleaded his innocency, fo as to obtain 
his releaſe, and met with no further trouble on 
the like account. 

In this year the auclety v were deprived of the ; 
following eminent and ſerviceable members, ſome 
of whoſe labours have appeared conſiderable / 
enough to be particularly noticed in courſe in 
various parts of this hiſtory, viz. John Burn- 
5 Robert Lodge, Robert Barclay, Nr 
Fox and Thomas SalthouſGG. 

1. John Burnyeat married, and ſpent his latter 
years in Ireland, where will be 1 "proper, place” 
to give account of him. 

4. Robert Lodge, his early ab Segen com Lesser 
panion and fellow traveller in his religious viſits — 
to his friends in various — had his domeſtic 
reſidence at Maſham in Ferkſhire, where he was - 
born about the year 1636. He was religiouſly 
enen from his youth, and his underſtanding 


"Wo „ 
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ener. W to behold, in true religion, a purity 


WAY 


$690. 


and refinement beyond the inſtructions and 
neral doctrine of the prieſts or teachers of 5 
age; with ſeveral of whom he would Uiſcourſe | 


' on ſerious ſubjects, in which he generally proved 


his 


apprehenſions and notions ſuperior to theirs, 


r of the e called 
Quakers, or joined himſelf to their religious ſo- 


But when they came into thoſe parts, he 
(with many others) was convinced about the year 
1654, and the eighteenth year of his age. A 


meeting was gathered here to fit together in 
ſilence, waiting for divine inſtruction, to feel 


the ſtate of their own. minds, and to — > 


Fl 5 — of York, in the gener 


power over their natural infirmities and pro 


fities, and through faith being ſtrengthened to 


obtain the victory, were in due time prepared to 
receive ſpiritual gifts. Amongſt them Robert 
Lodge was favoured with an vs. jay gift in the 
miniſtry, in the exerciſe whereof he travelled in 
this nation, and in Ireland; his labours were at- 


tended with a convincing evidence, whereby he 


was made inſtrumental to gather many from the 
evils that are in the world and the entangle- 
ments thereof, to ſerious conſideration of their 
ways, and religious deſires after ihe attainment 
of peace and future happineſs, - | 
His labours and travels in Ireland, tn company 
with John Burnyeat, have been related in courſe. , 
Soon after his return in 1660, he was impriſoned, , 
with one hundred and twen _ more _—_— 
t luc- 
g the inſurrection of "I fifth. monarchy - 
men, and detained: in priſon till Charles II. 
iſſued his proclamation, for their, releaſe in the | 
ee, He was again impriſoned at Walt 
ER | „„ | 2 
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field in the ſaid county in 1665. He went 8 Pp 


Ireland a ſecond time in company with adulte > 
Fox in' 1669, where their ſervice was conducive 
| to the ſtrengthening of many, their meetings be- 
ing held and their miniſtry exerciſed under the | 
ſenſe of the divine power and preſence. 


After his return he continued his miniſterial 
labours for ſome time about his native county: 
And attended the yearly meeting in London, ac- 
: companied by his old companion John Burnyeat, - 
in the years 1674 and 1676, and in the latter 
" viſited Briſtol and parts adjacent. John 
rnyeat and he had been frequent companions- 
in travelling, and cloſely united in their ſervices, 
and they finiſhed their courſe nearly together, the 
former being removed by death the 11th and the 
latter the 1 5th of the ſame month, viz. the 7th 


yo 


month O. S. commonly called July, 1690. 


Raobert Lodge (with many other of his faith- / 
ful brethren) having kept his firſt love, and 


holden his integrity to the laſt, in his concluding 


ſcene felt that ſerenity of mind which ſupported | 
him above the fear of death; of which his ex- 
preſſions to his friends, who viſited him in hie 
laſt ſickneſs, appear a convincing evidence; to 
one of whom he expreſſed his feeling of an ap- 
proving conſcience in theſe terms, The Lord 
* knows my heart that I have ſerved him; and 
* it hath been of more account to me, the ain - 
ing of one ſoul, than all my labours and tra- 
* To another, &« Tt is well with me, 1 


have no diſturbance in my mind.” And to a. 


third, The Lord knows I was never com- 
66, miſioned to go any way, or to do any thing, 


but I have willingly anſwered him; and the 


"5 Lord who hath been my rock and refuge, my 


66 ſhield 


1 


CHAYP.* ſhield and buckler, and 
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+ been with me all along to this day.” laſt 


* LY expreſſion was , Blefled de God, I have hea- 


* 


Charocter. 


Robert Bar- 
clay. 


« yenl In this 
TL FER 


temper of 
e on. 


a by pr — * 
in the whole 
converſation. 


particular a account of Robert Barclay's 
birth, family, education and convincement, laid 


| before the reader at his firſt introduction into 
this hiſtory, and of his ſervices in the courſe 


thereof, w ile it points him out as a man con- 
ſpicuous for uſefulneſs in the ſociety, anticipates 
a conſiderable portion of the memoirs of his life 
and labours : So that it remains principally to 
relate the manner of his concluſion ; tranſcribe- 


bis character, as drawn up by his 1 intimate friend 


William Penn, and others, who were well ac- 


—_— with him ; and to give account of the 


ritings he hath left behin him, in vindica- 
den of his religious profeſſion, 

"This excellent man was taken away in the 
prime of life, having attained only the 42d year 


of his age: But in a life devoted, as his was, 


to the love and ſervice of his creator, and the 
employment of thoſe remarkable talents with 


which his mind was enriched, to the ga- 
tion of pure religion among mankind, I eſteem 


o__ ne ordering of di- 


vine - ns 
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end of our exiſtence, and to enſure our well. 
being in a ſtate of eternal duration. His fick 


eye to a ſatire ſtate, he wanted not a | time 
of preparation for death. James Dickenſon of 
Cumberland, being in the courſe of his religious 
travels in theſe parts, paid him a viſit, when on 
his death-bed, and as he fat by him, they were 
favoured with the feeling of the divine power 
and preſence humbling and ſolacing their ſpi- 
rits ; under the tendering affection whereof Ro- 
dert Barclay expreſſed his love to all faithful 
friends in England, who kept their integrity in 
the truth; and deſired James to remember it to 
friends in Cumberland and at Swarthmore, and 
the faithful every where, adding, God is good 
« ſtill, and though I am under a great weight 
„of weakneſs and ſickneſs, yet my peace 
& flows; and this I know, whatever exerciſes 
« may be permitted to come upon me, 

<« ſhall 2 God's glory, and my alretlen, 
aud in that I reſt.” He died at his houſe at 
Ury in Scotland che 3d day of the 8th month, 
1690. 
is character as an author is given already: 
As a man and a chriſtian, three of his intimate 
friends, who were well acquainted with his me- 
rit, William Penn, Patrick Livingſtone and An- 
drew Jaffray, have in pcs deſcribed his cha- 
racter as B 


om, a life long enough to anſwer an 


ir r; bet bring” dhrovals u HHfdy  HN0 


<« He loved the truth and way of God, as re- His . 
< vealed among us, above all the world, and was 9%* | 


„not afhamed of it before men; but bold and 
„able in maintaining it. Sound in judgment; 
” „ frog i in argument; chearful in ſufferings; of 
WY — diſpoſition ; yet ſolid, FO and ex- 
1 emplary 


a7 


1. 


„ Adutiful 


0. 


liam Penn. 


1 
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emplry in converſation. He was 2 learned 
* man, $ ehriſtian; an able miniſter; 2 

n, a lovi huſband, a tender and 
* careful father, an eaſy maſter, and a good kind 
$ neighbour and friend. Theſe eminent quali- 
4 ties in one, who employed them ſo ſerviceably, 


„ and who had not lived much above half 


„ life of a man, aggravated the loſs of him, eſ- 
7 x aol in that nation where he lived.” Wil. 


4 He was a lover of and on all oeca- 
« ſions exerted his ęndeavours to promote it. 
The quickneſs of his penetration and diſcern- 


ment furniſhed him with ability ; his love of 


60 peace, with a diſpoſition to promote reconcili- 
* ation; and his uncorrupted integrity, with un- 
« derſtanding to give ſound judgment in mat- 
£ ters of difference, and compoſe and determine 
6 — with impartiality,” Patrick  Living- 


44 He ruled his own houſe well; ſo that beau- 
, good-order, holineſs, gravity and humi- 


6 55 were conſpicuous therein. He was a 


* man of great meekneſs, evenneſs of temper, 
and lowlineſs of ſpirit, not in the leaſt degree 
„ lifted up with the ſuperiori Fu of his attain- 
„ ments, natural or ſpiritual : But through the 
5 aſſiſtance of divine grace was ſo preſerved in 


£ dominion over pride and paſſion, that he was 
% rarely ever ſeen in a peeviſh, angry, fretful, 


% or diſordered temper.” Andrew Jaffray. 
His writings were moſtly of the polemical 
witog. kind. As be lived at a time when great pains | 
were taken to vilify and defame the ſociety of 
which he was a member, he found it Tp con- 
cen 10 en his pra. from the miſre- 

| 15 „ Preſentations 
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preſentations of its antagoniſts, which he is ge- CHAP. 
nerally allowed to have done in a maſterly man- I. 
ner in the follo a $9 — 
1. Truth — 4 Cane publiſhed in 1690. 
1670, about the 23d year of his age, occaſion- 
ed by a bock, E A Dialogue 'between a 
Cates and a ſtable Chriſtian, the invention ſup- 
poſed of one WW. Mitchell, a preacher near Aber- 
deen. 
2. Queries propoſed to the ſerious confidars- 
tion of the inhabitants of Aberdeen, by way of 
appendix to Truth cleared of Calumnies, 1670, 
3. William Mitchell unmaſked ; being an an- 
ſwer to his Animadverſions upon T ruth cleared of 5 
Calumnies, 1671. 
4. A ſeaſonable warning, and exhortation to 
and expoſtulation with the inhabitants of Aber- 
deen, concerning this preſent diſpenſation, and 
day of God's merciful ner towards them, 
1672. 
5. A catechiſm and confeſion of faith, &e. 
16 
7 - The Anarchy of the Ranters, and othes li- 
bertines; the Hierarchy of the Romanifts, and 
other pretended nchen equally refuſed and re- 
futed, 1674. 
75 A Vindication of che preceding rad, ſerv- 
ing as an explanatory poſtſcript, 1679. 
8. An Apology for the true Chriſtian Divinity, 
as it is held Seth and preached by the people 
called in ſcorn QUaxzrs. Dedicated to king 
Charles II. 1675, the 28th year of his age. 
9. A diſpute between John Le/ley, Alexander 
_ Sheriff P. Gelly, called ſtudents of divinity, at 
Aberdeen, and Robert Barclay and George 


Keith, 1679, 
| 10. Rucker, iſm 
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— from the objections of the ſtudents of 
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10. Nualeriſin confirmed. A vindication of the 
chief doctrines and principles of the nw, 


4690. (fo called) of Aberdeen, in their book, entitled 


Luakeriſm canvaſſed, 1676. 

| 11. niver u 167 7. | 
12. An 2 of Love and friendly Advice, 

to the Ambaſſadors of the ſeveral Princes of Eu- 
rope met at Nimeguen to conſult of the Peace of 

Chriſtendom, ſhewing the true cauſe of War, 


and 8 the beſt means of Prack. To 
of whom, with the epiſtle, were delivered 


one —_— his A s, which were received with 
ſes 1677 Red: 


A Vindication of his Apology; in reply 
to ya objections made againſt it by one John 


Brown, in his book, entitled Quakeriſm the 
path-way to paganiſm, 1679. 
14. The Poſſibility and Neceſſity of the in. 
ward and immediate Revelation of the Spirit 
of God towards the Foundation and Brend of 
true Faith, proved: In a letter written in Latin 
to a perſon of quality in Holland ; and now alſo 

Ker into Engliſh, 1676. | 
George Fox grown too infirm to bear travel- 
n n Tonſequence of the multiplied hardſhips, ' 
beßad endured in long and afflicting impriſon- 
pawn and by other means, ſpent his latter years 
in the city of London and its neighbourhood, as 
the place where he could be moſt eſſentially and 
univerſally ſerviceable to his friends, particularly 
thoſe under perſecution and ſuffering for their re- 
ligious teſtimony, his ſympathy with them pro- 
ducing an anxious ſolicitude for their relief. Be- 
tides public ſervice in the meetings of his 
7 | friends 


4 5 
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friends in the city, and places adjacent; and c MAP. DEE 


writing ſeveral epiſtles of advice on various oc- 


cords of the affairs of the ſociety, eſpecially thoſe 169. 


of the meeting for ſufferings, and the letters ad- 
drefſed thereto, which when communicated to 
the meeting, he was ſure to preſs the ſpeedy an- 
ſwering thereof, according to the exigency, in 
ſuffering caſes ; and to promote applications to 
government, both in behalf of particular ſuffe- 
rers, and for the eaſe of the body in general, 
by proper perſons, who were more fit for active 
ſervices than himſelf, in the decline of his health 
and ſtrength. | | 
The laſt epiſtle he wrote, was a conſolatory 
epiſtle to friends in Ireland, with whom he deeply 
ſympathized under the great hardſhips, dangers, 
and diſtreſſing ſufferings, they were afflicted with 
by the war at that time carried on in that king- 
dom. And the next day after he had written 
this epiſtle, he went to the meeting at Grace- 
church-ſtreet, which was large (it being on the 
firſt day of the week) where he was enabled to 
preach the goſpel fully and effectually, opening 
many deep and weighty truths with great power 
and clearneſs ; after which he prayed. And after 
the meeting he went to Henry Goldney's in 
White-hart-court, adjoining to the meeting- 
houſe, and ſome friends accompanying him, he 
told them he thought he felt the cold ſtrike to 
his heart as he came out of the meeting, add- 
ing, © I am glad I was there; now am clear, 
I am fully clear.” As ſoon as the company 
retired, he lay down upon a bed (as he ſometime 
| uſed to do, through wearineſs after a meeting) 
but ſoon roſe again; and feeling his ſtrength 


/ 
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CHAP. "TP he was obliged to take his bed, where he? 


lay in much contentment and peace. William 


Penn, who was preſent with him in the time of | 
1690. his confinement, hath reported that as he 


= — => = 


lived ſo he died, feeling the ſame eternal power, 
« that raiſed him to be greatly ſerviceable in his 
eneration, and preſerved him ſtedfaſt in a 
“ life of ri ghteouſneſs, to raiſe him above the 
fear of death 3 in his laſt moments. In full aſ- 
* ſurance he triumphed over death; and was ſo 
calm in his ſpirit to the laſt, as if death were 
6 hardly worth notice : Recommending to ſome 
* of us, who were with him, the diſperſion of 
“ an epiſtle he had lately written, and ſome of - 
* his books; but above all the care of friends, 
« and of all friends thoſe in Ireland and America, x 
twice over repeating * mind poor friends in Ire- 
* land and America.” And to ſome, who came in 
and enquired how he felt himſelf ? he anſwered, 
« never heed; the Lord's preſence is over all 
« weakneſs and death, the feed reigns, bleſſed 
« be the Lord.“ He had the comfort of a 
ſhort illneſs, and his ſenſes clear to the laſt. = 
ſurvived his laſt miniſterial labour only tw 
days, being removed from works to rewards on 
the ſucceeding third day of the week, in per- 


fect love and unity with his brethren, and in 


peace and good-will to all mankind, the 13th of 
the 11th month, 1690, in the 67th year of his 
age. 
"His funeral from the meeting at White-hart- 
court on the 16th of the fame month was at- 
tended 3 great concourſe of friends, and other 
people divers ſorts (for though he had many 


enemies, yet many others had a high eſteem of 
his ſignal virtues) to friends burying ground near 
Bunhill fields, where (as well as in the meeting) 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral affecting teſtimonies were borne, under c H A r. 


the lively ſenſe and remembrance of his extra- 
ordinary ſervices, during his life, after which 


A 
\ = 
83 


his body was decently interred: but his me- 690. 


mory, and the fruits of his religious labours, ſtill 
ſurvive. e 1 
He was a man of tall ſtature and large body, 
but remarkably temperate in eating, drinking 
and ſleeping. His deficiency in literature, and 
want of a liberal education, have furniſhed 4 
topick of ridicule and contempt to the genera- 
lity of writers who have taken notice of him. 
But William Penn, who had the opportunity of 
knowing him better, and of diſcovering under the 
unpoliſhed ſurface, the intrinſic value of his 
character, deſcribes him to be“ a man whom 
«© God endowed with a clear and wonderful 


„ depth; a diſcerner of other men's ſpirits, and 


“ very much a maſter of his own. And though 
the ſide of his underſtanding, which lay next 
„% to the world, and eſpecially the — of 
« it, might ſound uncouth and unfaſhionable to 
„ nice ears, his matter was nevertheleſs very 
“ profound, and would not only bear to be 
often confidered, but the more it was ſo, the 
* more weighty and inſtructive it appeared. 
« And as abruptly and brokenly as ſometimes 
„„ his ſentences would fall from him about di- 
vine things, it is well known they were often 
«© as texts to many fairer declarations. And in- 
„ deed it ſhewed beyond contradiQtion, that God 
“ ſent him, in that no art or parts had any 
„ ſhare in the matter or manner of his miniſtry; 
4 and that ſo many great, excellent and ne- 
„ ceflary truths, as he came forth to preach to 
©: mankind, had therefore nothing of man's wit 

| | e « or 
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1 to man he was an original, being no man's. 


1690. 


feſted in a practice uniforml 


HISTORY ory Taz 
CHAP.' « or wiſdom to recommend them. So that as 


66 copy.” 
— confirmed the do&rines he promul. 
gated, by the example he ſet, ſhewing forth the 
uits of the ſpirit out of a good converſation : 
Upright, ſteadfaſt, - pacific, ſincere, innocent, 
diſintereſted, charitable, ſympathizing and uni- 
verſally benevolent, he not only maintained the 
antient chriſtian doctrine in words, but mani- 
2 egulated thereby, 

that the grace of God, which bringeth ſalvation, 


and hath . to all men, teacheth to deny 


neſs and worldly lit; and to live ſo- 


berly, righteou/ly and — in this pre ent world. 


ugh eſteemed a fool as to the wiſdom 
that is from beneath, he was richly repleniſhed 0 
with that wi/dom which is from above, which is 


pure, peaceable, gentle a [eaſy to be entreated, 


without partiality and without hypocriſy ; full f 


| mercy, and full of good fruits; and I am per- 
ſl 


uaded many have indulged their pride in ri- 
diculing and cenſuring him, who fall far ſhort 


of him in ſolid wiſdom and pure virtue. 


1 have in my hands in manuſcript the teſti. 


mony of a * perſon generally allowed Fo be a2 


very competent judge of men and thin, ee 


aſter remarking that he dared to aſſert the free- 


dom of man againſt the tyranny of cuſtoms, 
ſprung up in the times of of gothic er 
des © I revere- 


and monkiſh ignorance, c 
6 that wiſdom, and that goodneſs, who conde- 


* ſcended to afford us ſuch an example of pri- 
<_ mitive chriſtianity in life, doctrine mn Come” 


*. ere eee ee ee ee 0 


bo —4— Fothergill, 33 
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family at the time when George Fox came to 
Swarthmore, and was convinced by his miniſtry 
with the greateſt part of that family. And being Thomas 


Thomas Salthouſe was living in Judge Fells cr. 


faithful to conviction, he ſomerime afterward re- — 


ceived a diſpenſation of the goſpel, and was com- 
miſſioned to preach it to others. In the year 
1654 he travelled to London, from whence in 
company with Miles Halhead he went to Briſtol 3 
and thence weſtward towards Exeter: But num- 
bers being diſcontented at this time with Oliver 
Cromwell's uſurpation of the government, en- 
_ couraged the party called cavaliers to attem _ 
inſurrection in the weſt, which was ſoon qua 
and guards being placed in theſe parts to take — 
ſuch as were ſuſpected to be aſſiſtant therein, 
when theſe friends reached Honiton, they were 
taken up and brought before Colonel Copleſton, 
high ſheriff of the county, on ſuſpicion of being 
— and of being concerned in the inſur- 
rection: And though upon examining them, he 
owned he . them clear, he impriſoned 
them, and ſent them away with a paſs as va» 
grants, which is already related, together with 
| their ſucceeding impriſonment by the procure- 
ment of George Brooks. After their releaſe 
they went to their habitations in the north; but 
Thomas Salthouſe, in 1656, travellin —— in 
the work of the miniſtry returned into t 
counties, and continued ſome time in — — quar- 
ter, in the exerciſe of his gift, in the courſe 
whereof he was taken from a meeting at Tho- 
mas ie at Martock in Somer etſnire, and 


committed 


8 wot. i. . 207, 208, 20g. * J. Whiting, ]. Beſſe, 
vol. i. p. 578, &c, 4 See vol. i. p. 267. , ; 


cn A P. committed by 
3 
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obert Hunt and John Cary to 
lvelcheſter jail; as a dangerous, wandering and 


— idle — till che quarter ſeſſions, where the 


1690. 


juſtices tendered him the oath of abjuration, for 
is refuſal whereof they fined him 5 l. and re- 


1 made him to priſon till he ſhould pay it, where 


4 continued a priſoner about a year. 


= he nation ; and in 2666 returned « 
the 


eto his releaſe he proſecuted his travels for 
47 and ri ghteouſneſs i in different 


wat; and was again impriſoned at vel- 
cheſter in the 11th month that year, together 


with his companion John Scaife, and many 


| others; at the, enfuing aſſizes at Chard, the 


— * part of their fellow priſoners were re- 
be theſe two and a few more were de- 
— till the enſuing ſeſſions; at which the reſt 
were diſcharged; but the court required ſureties 


of Thomas Salthvaſe and John Bchife for their 


oing home, the former into Lancaſhire, and the 
tter into Weſtmoreland, and for their coming 


no more into Somerſetſhire for three years; terms 


which they could not comply with: Wherefore 
Thomas Salthouſe was ſent back to priſon, and 
John Scaife to the houſe of correction as a vaga- 


bond. They were detained till the latter end of 


mme third month, and then enlarged upon the 


king's proclamation for ſetting the Quakers at 


liberty. He was again taken up with Thomas 


voung — innocent, they 1 


Lower, on account of an inſurrection in the 
month of October the ſame year; but after a 
long examination and a detention of three yy 


ny | After 
II. Whiting, p. 28. | 
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Aſter a conſiderable port 


on of his life ſpent & n 
between travelling and labouring for the ns 9 


% 


* 
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tion of truth, and ſuffering for his teſtimony - 


habitation at the town called St. Auſtel in that 
county. Vet continued in frequent viſits to dif- 
ferent parts of the nation, in the exerciſe of his 
miniſtry; and although he eſcaped impriſonment 

for ſome time after this, he did not eſcape out of 
the reach of the informers, when they were ſet 


to work; for in the 12th: month 1681 was the 


funeral of Benjamin Growden, a man well be⸗ 
ing his funeral, Thomas Salthouſe addreſſed 


them in a brief exhortation ſuitable to the oc- 
caſion, i. e. to ſeriouſneſs and ſobriety,” remind - 
ing them of the certainty of death and judg- 
ment, and a retribution according to their works, 
Kc. This exhortation he delivered in the open 


burying place at Tregangreves, to an audience 
of many good chriſtians, loyal ſubſects „and pro- 


feſſors of the proteſtant religion as by law eſta- 


bliſhed. On ſuch an occaſion, and to ſuch an 
aſſembly, one would ſearce expect, that reminding 
men of their mortality, and inciting. them to 
prepare for death, could have been liable to the 


penalties of any law: Yet upon the oath of two 
informers, who were there watching for their 


prey, ſeveral of thoſe preſent were convicted un- 
ard, and fined for a conventicle by three juſ- 
tices, Sir Joſeph 'Tredenham, Joſeph Sawle, and 


William Mohun, amongſt whom Thomas Salt- 
houſe was fined 20l. for preaching : For which 
ſhortly after goods were taken out of his ſhop to 


| f Beſſe, vol. i. p. 123. 


thereto, he married in Cornwall, and ſettled his vous 


/ 


=" 
EY 9 of 291... g8. 9d. He. was again com- 


labour and ſufferings by his removal out of this 


his 


1 STORY or THe 


mitted to — jail, and with ſeveral others 


for declining to take an oath was brought to 
NY. — 1683, where the 


temdered them in 


3 


e releaſe e this b bel imipriton- 


mute continued his-widta i 5 friends, as he 
felt the draft of duty and brotherly affection ex- 


citing him thereto ; till a period was put to all his 


life, which — in the 1 ath month 1690, 
ay his Douſe;in Cornwall, about the Soth ur; or | 


age. 

He was a man of a good natural capacity, and 
adoried with an excellent gift in the miniſtry; 
remarkably affable and pleaſant in his converſa- 


tion, which procured. him the reſpectful regard 


of many others as well as friends. He wrote 
ſome notable tracts and divers excellent epiſtles 
to friends, and is no doubt at reſt from his la- 
prom wary ow whe. 


i: 
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IRELAND. 


Friends in Ireland recommended. 'Colledtion for = 

their s Brethren in England. Account 
arleton. James Barry calumniates 

: 4 People called Qualers, and being deſired to 
give them a Meeting evades it.. Edmundſon 
warns his Friends of an approaching Day of 
trial. The Earl of T. 33 diſarms the Pro- 

 12ftants— Many of whom flee to England. The 

Natives ſpirited to In folonce—IW. Edmundſon . 
and others abuſed 83 oper. vk Maſſacre mn 

© Prehended.—W. Edmundſon and two of his 
Nelgbbour go to — to complain wow 
 Abuſes.—Tyrconnel reluftant to hear 1 


They apply to Colonel Rafi, Lord pe and. 
OE 8 e 


| nts: in Ireland ſtil appear leſs liable to © 3A r. 

ſufferings than their brethren in England, their bs, 

principal ſufferings being for the non-payment of 1684. 

_ tithes, and the unreaſonable coſts of recovery in Friends in 
the biſhop's courts ; on which occaſion they pe- dommend 


"commend a 


titioned the lord lieutenant and council : But collection 


ople being as yet much expoſed to great ſuf. 1 erns 


ng in land by the rapacity of t infor. is . 
: mens and ne e nn | 
the ſ 


ympathetic concern and mutual benevolence, 
A * them, as members of 


one 


nn 


Cc H AN one family all the world over; their brethren in 
Ireland underſtanding that many had been by the 
168 m—_ theſe informers, and penalties ſeverely 
"+ inflicted upon them for their religious teſtimo- 
nies, reduced to neceſſitous and diſtreſſed cir- 
chmſtances, took their ſuffering caſe into conſi- 
| deration at their national meeting this year, and 
recommended a collection towards their relief, 
to be made by friends in ihe - everal provinces. ' 
* „This year died at Ballinacarrick, county Wick- 
Carlton, low, Thomas Carleton, a native of Cumberland, 
| where he was convinced of the principles of the 
people called Quakers, and joined them in ſo- 
ciety, after paſſing through many ſpiritual con- 
fliéts, of which the reader may find a clear ac- 
count, written by himſelf, in Rutty's hiſtory of 
 -theriſe and progreſs of this people in Ireland, to 
Which, to avoid unneceſſary prolixity, I refer. 
0 He removed to reſide in Ireland about the year 
185673, was a man of greater abilities than many 
others, of a good underſtanding and clear diſ- 
cernment, yet of an humble ſpirit, ready to pre- 
fer others before himſelf, As a member of re- 
ligious community, he was circumſpe& and ex- 
emplary in his converſation, zealous and diligent 
for keeping good order therein; he was an able 
miniſter, being endowed with a divine gift to 
.. miniſter from; whereby he was inſtrumental 
both to convince ſtrangers, and to confirm, 
ace edify and provoke to diligence thoſe who were 
already convinced: He was alſo well qualified to 
ee.exerciſe his pen in aſſerting and defending the 
. principles of his profeſſion againſt its opponents; 
and patient in ſuffering for them, as appears from 
a tract he publiſhed while a priſoner in Carliſle 
jail for tithe, entitled The captives complaint, 


Hor 
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s or the priſoners plea againſt the burdenſome c HA. 
and contentious title of tithes,” wherein are 
laid down the ſeveral reaſons againſt the pro- _- 
priety of paring tithes in this evangelical day and 
diſpenſation. He publiſhed ſome other ſmall 
tracts, particularly an excellent general epiſtle of 
admonition and advice to friends in Ireland .and 
elſewhere. _ 1 5 1 


In conſequence of the prohibition iſſued by the 
government of Ireland laſt year but one, the 
other bodies of diſſenters deſerted their meeting- 
houſes, and met more privately:“ But the peo- 
ple called Quakers in this nation, like their 
brethren in England, continued their public 
meetings, both for the worſhip of God, and 
thoſe for diſcipline, wherein being ſtrengthened 
and mor: they were hte with the en- 
_ creaſe of peace in themſelves, and near unity 
one with another. Their public meetings were 
crouded by the reſort of numbers of other ſoci- 
eties, with many of whom their innocent forti- 
tude, in openly bearing their teſtimony to the 
propriety of meeting to worſhip the Almighty, 
according to the perſuaſion of their conſciences, 
had gained them a good report. While ſome of 
the other ſocieties of diſſenters, who abſconded, 
or met in private, ſuffered their minds to be 
filled with envy and prejudice againſt them, prin- 
_ cipally becauſe they would not deſert their pub- 
lick aſſemblies, as themſelves had done. 
Among the reſt, one James Barry, an indepen- James Bar- 
dent preacher in Dublin, publiſhed many accuſa- 4 Acne 
tions and groundleſs calumnies againſt this people, friends and 
upon hearing thereof, ſome of them applied to _ pho 
him, to give them a public meeting, in orger meeting, 
to make good his charges, or furniſh them yu 28 
0 N a 


"SIMISTORT on, nv; - 


en 7. a fair opportunity of clearing themſelves ; but be 


made many excuſes, would not give them an 
hearing, notwithſ — continued his rail- 
ing againſt them; by which conduct, inſtead of 


gaining his ends, in depriving them of any part 


pl that eſtimation which they had obtained in the 


opinion of the public, he preached away many 
of his own 3 like the noble Bereans, 
came to friends meetings to ſatisfy themſelves 
rag: wy theſe apes were true 2 n 

miniſtry of John Burnyeat and others, 
their prejudices were removed ; they were con- 
Vinced, joined themſelves to, and became af. 
terwards very ſerviceable members of, the ſo- 


At this time the government having made 
choice of ſome friends to ſerve in offices in cor- 
porations, and to act as magiſtrates, and ſome 
few having accepted thereof, though it was not 
of their own ſeeking, a paper of tender advice 
was drawn up by order of a general meeting, to 
thoſe friends who had engaged in the =. 

to act conſcientiouſly in every ſtation ; to ſhine 
as lights in the world, and be punQual in diſtri- 

ng juſtice with impartiality. . | N 
Wiilllam Edmundſon, after his return from 


William - a 1 
. Edmundſon America, and ſome ſtay at home, renewed his 
friendsof an travels in various parts of this nation, in the 


- exerciſe of his miniſtry, In his progreſs in which 
ſervice, his ſpirit was deeply affected with an 
humbling ſenſe of great afflictions and trials ap- 
proaching, which would try the inhabitants of 
the land; when the carcaſſes of men would be 
2 on the earth as dung; under the impreſ- 
ſion whereof he plainly warned friends and 

others, in many public meetings, and _—_ | 


his friends particularly to contract their concerns e ñ A . 
in the world, that they might be prepared to re- II. 
ceive the Lord in his judgments that were a. 
hand, and to flee to him for ſuccour, that they 1685. 
might find refuge in his protection. 

And the times ſoon after began to look gos. 1686. 
my and threatening to the proteſtants of this na- 
tion, in a much greater degree than in England. 

The Earl of Clarendon, although the king's bro- 
ther. in- law, had been removed from the ſtation 

of lord lieutenant to make way for the Earl of 
8 rconnel, who, from his firſt advancement to 

ci office, ſeemed determined, by the moſt arbi- 

rary and undiſguiſed meaſures; to humble the 
— ſub) — deſtroy their intereſt, power 
and property la the nation; and transfer them Far of 2 
into the hands of the popiſh inhabitants; and to Ann ce 
eſtabliſh his deſpotic government over the heads proteſtants. 
of the former, he diſarmed them, and modelled 
and compoſed an army chiefly of the latter; fo 

that the 1 men among ha proteſtants, and 
many others of all ranks, — che cruel- 
ties of the Iriſh in the maſſacre of 1641, which zung pro. 

many till living could remember, and others had 3 

heard diſmal accounts of from their parents, R 
being terrified at the proſpect of the inſecuri- 

their perſons and properties, and dreading 
4 repetition of the former barbarities, fled to 
England for ſafety, leaving their parame open 
to the invaſion of their enemies . 5 

Every ſucceeding ſeaſon preſented a ſucceſſion 1687. 
of terrors and injuries to the proteſtants, and | 
encreaſed the number of refugees, Tyrconnel 
_ proceeded with precipitancy and violence in 

| eſtabliſhing 


W. Edmundſonꝰs journal. 
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eſtabliſhing the civil government, as well as the 
military power in the hands of the Romaniſts ; 
they were put in poſſeſſion of the council table, 
the courts of Judicature and bench of juſtice— 

the charters of Dublin and all the corporations 


* were recalled—proteſtant freemen expelled, Ro- 
man catholicks introduced, and the latter ſeQ, 


who were the majority in number, were now in- 
veſted with the whole power of the kingdom. 
The natives By this partiality of the government in their 


pirited to 
wacky | 


favour, the natives of the lower claſſes, aſſumed 


a ſpirit of inſolence and abuſe, to the encreaſing 


tze terror of the diſarmed proteſtants, who ſaw 
no ſafety but in exile or the ſhelter of for- 
WMWilliam Edmundſon among others was a great 

'_ ſufferer at this time, who, although an inoffen- 

- five man, and principled againſt taking up arms; 
yet being much reſpected by, and looked upon 
us an eminent man among the proteſtants, in 


the nei 


gabourhood of his reſidence, a man of 


fortitude, and one, who, having frequently made 
applications to government in favour of his 


friends, was known and reſpected by ſeveral of 


the leading men on both ſides, and was now very 


. ſerviceable in like applications on behalf of his 


proteſtant neighbours, was marked out as an ob- 


ject of abuſe in this unſettled time. A party of 


William .. 


Sir Maurice Euſtace's troopers came into eir N 
parts, and committed many violent abuſes upon 


- . Zdmundfon ſeveral proteſtants in, and about, Mountmelick. 


nnd others 
abuſed by 


* 
N > 


a3 8 
% 


Some of them came to William's houſe, and 
made him a ſharer in their injurious treatment, 
taking him by the hair of the head, and drag- 
55 nh _ | ging 
„ Hume. 
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ging him about the yard amongſt their horſes feet, c H A Þ. 
without the leaſt provocation; ſome with clubs, II. 
and others with piſtols cocked, ſore they would — Yo 
kill him; upon hearing which, his wife was ſo ter- 1687. 
_rified, that ſhe deſired them, to take all. they had, 
fo that they would ſpare her 1 life. Re- 

port went to Mountmelick that William Edmund- 
ſon was killed, which made the inhabitants of 
that town conclude that a general maſſacre of A maſſacre 
the proteſtants was determined upon, being per- f 
ſuaded William Edmundſon would give them 
no occaſion. Many of the proteſtants fled in 
. conſternation to the bogs and woods to conceal 
themſelves. Ms 1” 
After theſe troopers were gone off, William 
went next morning to Mountmelick to confer 
with the principal inhabitants, who had not fled, _ 
who were glad to ſee him alive, but ſeemed. of the 
opinion, that this violent treatment of proteſtants 
was a forerunner of a maſſacre. William was of 
a different ſentiment, apprehending it was rather 
with deſign to alarm and terrify all the Engliſh 
ſettlers, to induce them to flee to England, that 
they might get the country and all their ſubſtance 
to themſelves, than any intention of a maſſacre. 

He adviſed them to take full examinations of the 
ahbuſes, and petition the government; and there- 

by they might probably make ſome diſcovery of 

their intentions. His propoſal being approved, 
he was deſired to undertake the journey, as none 

elſe durſt. Although he was ſenſible of the jeo- W. Ka. 
pardy attendant upon the undertaking, as at the — 
hazard of his life; yet perceiving it might be his neigh- 

conducive to the general ſecurity of that neigh- Publ d 

bourhood, he aſſumed his uſual courage, to lay ee 
_ riſque his life for the good of his countrymen. foregorer 


en. fore govern- 
He ment. 
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5 © 4» He ptched upon vw of the townſmen to accom- 
A pany him, who aſſented, and next day taking 
1687. their journey by an unuſual road, for fear of 
being way-laid, they arrived ſafely in Dublin. 
Wi. E. having an intereſt with Lord Chief Juſ- 
7 tice . — by che interference procured an audi- 
45 Tyrconnl ence of 'Tyrconnel, who appeared to hear his 
bears heir complaint with reluctance, and gave him little 
eeluAancy, encouragement to expect redreſs from him. Not 
diſcouraged by his cool reception here, he re. 
ſolved to proſecute the matter to the utmoſt; 
and with his companions (whoſe complaints Tyr- 
They wait connel would not even hear) waited upon Colo- 
Ruſſel, cal. nel Ruſſel, who was colonel of the regiment to 
Granrs, which theſe troopers belonged, and gave him a 


EL — relation of the . they had committed, and 


the general conſternation of the Engliſh inhabj- 
tants. He, who was a proteſtant, ſeemed alarmed 
at the report, and expreſſed his apprehenſion, 

—.—ę « If ſuch proceedings met not with exem- 
ry puniſhment, it was time for every man 
5 to 24 to himſelf; but he would go to the 
Duke, and remonſtrate againſt the iniquity of 
ſuch proceedings *, They applied next to Lord 
Granard, the lieutenant general, who upon hear- 
ing their account, in great diſſatisfaction re- 
marked, that he was general and no general; and 
determined alfa to remonſtrate to the Lord Lieu- 
_ tenant Tyrconnel upon the ſubje&. They ap- 
plied alſo to Lord Mountjoy, and others of the 
principal men among the proteſtants. By theſe 

. ſucceſſive applications, the rumour of theſe pro- 
— Ipread ; "y T ng weeds . ſending for 
| Wi liam, 


Colonel Rafe! ſoon ae went over to England 
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William, ſeemed diſpleafed, and ſaid, They had c HA v. 
made a great . noiſe in the city, and wanted to Rs Il, 
know, If they had witneſſes ready, to which Wil- = 

liam replied b in the affirmative. They were then 1667. 
referred to Lord Chief Juſtice Nugent, before Had Foo 
whom they appeared next morning, as did alſo Nuss 
Sir M. Euſtace and the troopers, w being ex- — eo i 


amined, all denied the fact. William then be- ag! 8 


ing aſked, if he knew any of them that had to jail, 
abuſed him, challenged one, who confeſſed ; and 
then the officer, who headed the „ Was or- 
dered to diſcover the reſt, which he'd did; upon 
this they were diſarmed, and ſent to Marybo- 
rough jail, William and his companions, ap- 
prehending they had diſcovered their real inten- 
tion, ed home. Afterwards, at their re- 
queſt, William forgave the troopers, and pro- 
Ae their . and arms to be returned to 


ib F * 
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44 Settlement repealed. King James lands in 

„Ireland, which becomes the Scat of Par. — The 

Peæaple called Quakers keep their Habjtations and 
- _.. Meetings in the Mid/t of Danger.—National 


Meeting 3”*, O. S. now 5"*;—Ditto ge, now 


11, The Citizens of Londonderry, ſhut their 
Gates againſt King James Army. — The War 


Healing out, Friends ¶ with others) expoſed to 

. great Injury and Hardſhip.-An Army arrives 

From England. — Battle of the Bayne.— Ki 
James leaves the Kingdom. — Parties of the brit 


Army cruelly plunder the Proigſtants.— William 
Edmund/on propoſeth to his Iriſh Neighbours an 
Interchange of good Offices =Which he -maketh 
good on his part, notwith/tanding their Inſincerity. 


King William publiſheth @ gener al Proclamas 


tion of Pardon. 


CHAP. Tu AT William Edmundſon's conjecture was 
111, well-grounded appeared manifeſt by the proceed - 
inge of the parliament, which was afterwards 

1689. ſummoned by King James to meet in Dublin. 
AR of ſet- One of their firſt meaſures was to repeal the act 


tlement re- 


of ſettlement, by which the proteſtants of the 
kingdom had been ſecured in the poſſeſſion of 


their eſtates ; and the bill was ſo ſeverely framed, 


that no regard was paid to ſuch proteſtant owners, 
as had purchaſed eſtates for valuable conſidera - 


tions; no allowance was made for improvements, 


nor any proviſion for proteſtant widows ; the 


poſſeſſor 


600 . ⅛ è1 Ae Wo is 
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maln or tenants e even allowed t re· H A p. 


move their ſtock and corn. They alſo paſſed an III. 
act of attainder all the proteſtants, who 
were abſent from the kingdom, and againſt all 689. 
thoſe whꝛo ſhould retire to any part of the three 
kingdoms, which did not on the authority of 
King James. By thefe two acts they had gained | 
the point in view, by {tripping the — 16-1 : 
po and abſent of all their property, and tak» 

it into their own poſſeſſion, if ne could 


have retained-power to ſecure it 


The late King James upon his deferaions — 


England retired to France, where he was very Kin 2 


cordially and hoſpitably received by Lewis e e 
who alſo aſſiſted kim with ſome forces and a con- becomes the-. 
ſiderable number of officers ; arms for the uſe of h. 
his numerous adherents in Ireland ; a large fur” 
of money; a fleet and tranſport ſhips to land 
them there, which was effected in the firſt month 


of this year; and in conſequence thereof, this 


nation becoming the theatre of a war, threatens 


ing the utter ruin of all the Engliſh proteſtants, 


encreaſed the number of refugees into England 


or into garriſons. But through all, the — / 
called Quakers. generally kept their habytationsy 


and kept up their religious; meetings, placing 7) poopie 
their confidence in divine protection, f uad „ 


as they were with perils on every hand. For dens an 


they were not only expoſed to the depredations meetin 7 


of ſoldiers, permitted to live upon free quarter, aug. 
and countenanced by their officers to be v 
abuſive; but to the more ſavage devaſtations and 


erxuelties of armed bodies of banditti, under no 


reſtraint or pinch. termed tories and Naam} 
. 1 e 


KP ® 0 , 3 * ot ; >. 
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| en. fees, who- infeſted 
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rience, and ſuch their 


Mic 
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charge 
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every quarter of the nation, | 
i er! g all before them. 3 
the imminent of kt 
EE 
zeal of friends at this: time for the dif. 
FF 
own re 
| Haag", analy. 
protection of divine providence, that all the ter- 


5 rifing proſpeds pu of impending. dangers could 


not prevent them, from reſorting from the diffe- 


rent parts of the kingdom to the national meet - 
ing in Dublin in the third 8 even 
at the hazard of their lives. 


BD? 4 5 


The principal buſineſs, which 


liberations of the preſent and —.— national 


meeting, was the diſtreſſed condition of their 
brethren through the nation, and the ordering of 
convenient ſupplies proportioned to their neceſſi- 
ties. received accounts of the ſufferings of 


friends in ſeveral parts of the nation by robberies 

and ſpoils by ſoldiers and others, and the loſſes 
ſuſtained by friends of the province of Leinſter - 
appeared to be above 9ool. Hereupon friends 


made a e to Kir James, who received 
2 Arp RP Are wor 
* 2. 5 
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* > Dublin the 0 4 aha. . 
Oor half-year's meeting is over, where were aſſembled many 
friends and brethren from divers parts of the nation, 2 
to our uſual manner. We enjoy our meetings peaceably 
quiet EY ET and in moſt plies our mer 
ings are Jarge, and many people come in; and all people have 
their liberty in ch free exerciſe of their conſciences i in * : 


EI 
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At the ſucceeding half year's meeting in the CHAP. i 5 ; 
ninth month, it appeared, that the loſſes of itt 
friends being {till continued and encreaſed; thoſe 


of the friends of Leinſter and Munſter amounted ,; '559-, 
to above Fogol. No account appears in my au- meeting, : 


thor from Ulſter, which I apprehend, being now 


the ſeat of war, muſt have been the moſt conſi- 


derable, but that' friends, as well as other inha- 
bitants, were too much alarmed and diſtreſſed to 
_ find leiſure to keep and return regular accounts 


of their ſufferings, though many of them were 
ſpoiled of all their ſubſtance**®. - —© - 


of religion; and as for friends and truth, they are in good 
eſteem both with high and low. The Lord's care and 


mercy over us hath been largely manifeſt, and friends do learn 
great experience of the preſervation of the mighty arm. of 
the Lord in this great day of trial, which is upon this nation ;. 


yet to our joy and friends are carried over it in the 


faith of the of God, and have been preſerved miraeu - 


louſly, even beyond our expectation in ſeveral places, where 
their trials have been very great, and the dangers, 2s to ap- 


pearances, dreadful; yet friends have kept to their habitations, 


e eee en ee and 


At this half · year a meeting our hearts were made more than 
ordinarily glad to ſee one another's faces in ſuch a time as this, 
and the Lord's power and preſence was with us, that crowns 


our meetings; and in the ſenſe and ſweetneſs of the ſame are 
| the moſt of our friends and. brethren this day gone towards 
their outward beings in the peace of God, and in great love 


and unity, which did preciouſly abound amongſt us in this our 


meeting throughout all our concerns and 
of a leiter from John hoy es 
'c 


| utty. 
At Caran (a place that ] 
8) 


| airs, ——£xtraft 


18 
9 0 


open to both armies and to 
the cruelty of the rapparees) ſeveral friends kept their habita- 
tions, held their uſual meetings; and though ſometimes in 
kirmiſhey between the two armies many were ſlain, their 


lives 
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Aſter King James's arrival in Dublin, and 
. u eſtabliſhin . more orderly government, than 
168 had ſubſilted there for ſome- time before, the 
2 became better ſettled in their minds, 

| and their fears of a maſſacre began to die away ; 
but they were ſtill expoſed to great devaſtation, 
their ſtock and cattle being moſtly taken away from 
them or-killed ; friends were obnoxious to theſe 
depredations 1 in common with other: proteſtants. 
james was in Ireland at the head of a confider- 

| able. army, and he and his partiſans poſſeſſed of 
the whole power and — of the nation for 
ſeveral months, before any forces arrived from 
England to give them oppoſition: But on the firſt 

The protel- alarm of an intended maſſacre, the proteſtants of 
ants of Londonderry had ſhut their gates, and reſolved 

3 defend themſelves a 1 0 inſt the Lord Lieutenant, 
lend Hen. being at their T — lied with ſome arms 
e and and ammunition 2 and the proteſ- 

pics tants in other parte of the province of Viſter, | 

which had ſuffered moſt ſeverely in the maſſacre 

of 1641, who retained the deepeſt impreſſions of 

terror and reſentment, ſeemed reſolved to Prepare 

for their own defence againſt the repetition of 

ſuch inkumin barbarities, as th recollected, or 

had heard, were then exerciſed by Fe mercileſs 
natives on their cotemporaries or predeceſſors. 

In order to quaſh this inſurrection, t army was 

ut in motion to march'to the North, which now 

bein likely to become a ſcene of war and 

deva tation 3 z — am in com- 


pany 


. n 2 ge wu © of Ca Ay 
were ſpoiled and entirely ſtripped, and at Jaſt commanded by 


the chief officer of che. Iriſh army to quit their nene, 
and their houſes were ſet on fire, 


s la 4. * 


r 
& 


As the ſtor of war, | garhere 
many of the 
the other hand, * army marching, and being 


as ſervants to wait upon them, and dreſs t 


they "had. 2 Jock for. 
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park 175 ſome friends of Dublin (rom. the im- CHAP. 
Pe e of 


that univerſal fraternal re "which 11. 
— the n rs. of ſociety of 


this ae was Zealouſſy concerned to uſe all his . 


and their intereſt an Influence with 15 chief 1 
officers, to ſpare. and protect 55 frigngs, who _ on $ 


were not in arms, 50. many of th 1 BYs romiſed 


they would, and performed their prom | 

A 7 1 the calamities (The war 
of the peaceable inhabitants, in which number out, friends 
are SOR, the people called Quakers, en. witothers | 
creaſed. The, rapparees, on one hand plundered great loſs 


gliſh without mercy, and on.” 


uartered upon them, took, from them what 
der pie pleaſed; * proteſianc f families were but 


x 


what proviſions their houſes afforded, To. that, 
wen th, the one and the other, the Gigs 
famine, for themſelves. Tom. mo 


At len an army 0 0 England Arrived; An 
under e 55 5 Fo PT T1" Ronogkos nerve rom 
but the ill ſucceſs of the 

miſerable Fituation of the Triſh Hh proteſtanty, 2 


termined King William to take the command 


upon himſelf, and e their relief, He 
landed at Carrickfergus in be ſummer 1690, 


marched forward ABA much delzy, and 


came in view of King Jaines's army, "which, had Batle of 
a an e 1 on the” banks of e 
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ET « Willam Edmundfas Journ 


_ 2" 1's or os" eh 4 4 
c 1 4A. King Jamne cm after this bitile made 


Ii, 4 d in retreat blin to Waterfc 
d FD, thence ente Ed for France. He had 


# > 


i690. go quirted” Diiblin,” than it "was. aban- 
— 2 4 ifts in authority under him, 
kingdom. whereby tie 700 eee 2 deſerted; | 
| and lth; ous b meaſures Were tak MM the bl. 
ſhops 'of Meath and 1 tyre Ne 


peace of ie oy; , ant” Kin Witte | 

| þ ured it; 5 ooh archy overſp = 
tie coun 172 left 105 defenceteſs e 
wy "expoſed te — 8 d « 25 in many 


4 oogle Se liters bah age 
by their Fabltationt” , as before Bk 

5 ag wi to dwell in, were cep Warers in 
9 attendant” Upon this War. Thoſe 

the cal 'by William Tac ele, are perhaps as 

nts us moſt, at 1eaſf ot chem we Have the 

moſt particular” account in the Journal of his 

life, written by himſelf, from whoth, as 4 matt 
a 25 inqiſputa Rn os. 1 5 an” 8.01 feel 1 

hbuave prin ipall duce Telation of the 

ſtate * 18 Pate in 15 diltreſſing 08 teaſon ; 

and the . 'of his articular 1 « ex · 

bibits A f Nely deſcripti T | of the vidlence of in. 

jury, abuſe and Gut Which 1 the Pro. 

teſtants and Engliſh Fetifers during th le times. ; 
To! of tumult and civil War, 3 wag W 
* e "Ih exible virtue generall "y g procutes, relpeck 
afld confidence. "William, een 1 7 8 
tant n ne hbours being an ho # Hen. ce 

from their dwelling ok. ſhelter . od: bs 

full, an 


. roof, until ever Fn 
- 5 — — rapine to; oh 


_— 


their,cattle whi 6 
45 ha a 19 88 of es 1 3 but after the 
| al ares ow moo 
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battle of the Boyne, parties of the lriſi army o n AN 
ng throug intty with their" hoſtile 111. 
diſpoſitioſt and * averſion to the Engliſh, www 
by their late diſappointment and de- , 1690. 
feat, ſet no bounds to their plundering” And the leich ar- 
cruelty; Aj that the proteſtants in thoſe patts, my cruelly” 
after loſing//moſt if not all of their property yoann ; 
were foreed/to take ſanctuary in the nei 
ing pariſh church — called) at Roſenallis;/and | 
5 55 places” more ſecure” than private deellage, . 
0 fave” their Aires, For it was now out of | 
Willtam'Tdmundſon's power to protect them or 
himſelf from rapacity y or- violenee. He faith, 
% They plundered my houſe Teveral-times- over; 
«and we were in Jeopardy "df our lives, for 
<< . ee and bloëd-thürſty.“ In this 
er- er bis family were forced 1 
—__ ay; and? was earneſt in 
beter or him to golgſide alſo, leſt' he 
thould fall 4 lacrifiee to cheit inſatiable venge⸗ 
ance, being willing to venture her own life to 
fave bis; But he had not freedom to leave his 
habitation, although "now ſtaying there at the 
riſque of bis life: Let res the protection | 
of providenee their lives' were preſerved, but 
they Hey all their houſſiold furniture, which” the 
plldgers could find, and' thought worth ca 3 
” and All their horſes that were left. 0 
ow violenee was let Jooſe without Nen e 
no power 5 1 0 overnment they ebe be. 
could ap or redreſs. The ſtrag See par- 
ties . tlie Iriſh" a gu l robbers; 
perſons: diſaffected t King ' W iam, 
ref wing 8 49; their Ace ive temf 15 
avaricious'vapitie ; Whilſt che remaining —.— 
8 defenceleſi-and nnpioſencd, had 3 
18 2 mit 


. 
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en er ſuomi ene zue: tos, it 
nl | 


= a th png 
— princi pe: ons amongſt, the 

Fe rat 8 . who ſtaid at home, de- 

nei hbour- . bring them to recollect that they Land. the Pro- 


beod on ke, eſtants ] had lived t 3 pe: neig 
pn pr (urn 2 witel he ht do fo. th 1 
ü en this neighbour. 
255 & ** 


and probably revenge the ve 


that hey ſhould. — ther ene fenen paris 
pon their countrymen to deſiſt from rob- 
OE ET Sona 

t * W iſh. army * e 
ſtants ſhould. uſe their influence 
my 250. 4 them in their e This 


which they 1 pn al ad ner ap to Es, and pro- 
fly to — ac adhere to it 
| cept, buture on — — Bur t — 2 and oaths 


appear to have been only 4 cloak of deceit; 
ne = 15 given to the nacturnal e 


rees,. ſcarce a, night pa tel 
neighbours. were rob 


n e den 
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the obligation of their ſacred promiſe, a deceit-C M Ar. 
ful plea. of «ignorance was all- the ſatifaction he 111. 


William Edmundſon, actuated by the bene- „18. 
volent principles of true chriſtianity, which in- mundſon 
ſtruct us to love them that hate us, and do good 3otvith- 


ſtanding en- 


to them that deſpitefully uſe and perſecute us, dea vours to 


1 
* * 


did not look upon the violation of good faith in ft tbe 


Iriſh, 
the Iriſh as any plea to juſtify him in the like 
ractice. The molt — family of the 

iſn in that neighbourhood was thoſe of the 
name of Dunn, who _— a powerful family 
among the natives, had they aQted ſincerely, 
might, it is thouglit, have prevented much of 
the miſchief perpetrated in that quarter; but 
there ſeemed reaſon to ſuſpect they encouraged 
it underhand, and ſhared in the ſpoil, King 
William, ſoon after his entrance into Dublin, n pub. 
| publiſhed a proclamation of pardon to all the hthes a ge- 
conimon' people, who had ſerved againſt him, canine 
and declared that the Iriſh and others, who would pardon. = 
live peaceably at home, ſhould; not be moleſted; 
notwithſtanding which, as parties of the Scots. 
and Engliſh advanced, they did retaliate upon 
them. Two-captains with a body of near three: 


hundred ſoldiers came into the neighbourhood 


of Mountmelick, drove off abundance: of cat - 
tle, and took | ſome priſoners, amongſt whom; 
was William Dunn and two of his ſons, one of 
whom they had ſtripped in order to hang him, 
under ſuſpicion of his being a rapparee. In 
this reverſe: af their e e the Dunns 
ſent with all expedition to William Edmundſon, 
to requeſt his interpoſition, who immediatel7 
mounted his borſe, rode after, and overtook 
the party. He reaſoned cloſely with the officers, 
as the perſons that muſt anſwer for 1 
| p 


: — plunder, would bring upon his honour, and that; 


78 HISTORY or THM 
nue the king's late 'proclamation, and for - the 


which the permitting the army to 


1690, of the Engliſh nation. By his ng he 


.._ "Theſe wete greatly enraged, 


+ prevailed upon the ' captains to - relinquiſh the 
prey: if the ſoldiers could be 3 to conſent. 
to put 
all the Iriſh to the' ſword; yet William at the 
hazard of his own life, by venturing amongſt 
them while exaſperated at the thoughts of loſing 
their booty, ſo patiently reaſoned the matter as, 
with the captains aſſiſtance, to prevail upon 
them to give up the greateſt part of their prey. 
He alſo obtained the releaſe of Dunn and his 
ſons, with all their cattle. 7 
It was not on this occaſion o rr as often 
a exigency required, that he was ready to 
interpoſe his z00d offices i in favour of his Iriſh 
- neighbours. He often interceded with the Eng- 
..  liſſoldiers to give back the cattle they had 
taken; and perſuaded” them to return part at 
leaſt, or bought them with his own money at 
a lo, price, and returned them to the owners. 
He let their horſes graze on his land, to ſkreen- 
them from plunder. One might naturally ima- 
gine, that ſuch acts of extraordinary kindneſs 
vVvould produce ſenſations of reſpect and grati- 
tude in the moſt ſavage tempers, but it had not 
1 effect upon thoſe bigots; they were as 
ungrateful for the good offices done them, as 
they were faithleſs in the performance of thoſe, 
which they had ſolemnly promiſed to do; and 
the only advantage William Edmundſon reaped 
by his well- meant exertions to ſerve them lay 
in the rie of wr 2971 the pureſt : 
motives. n | 
APE UH #3 101 19 V8 21uati CHAP; 
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The- Iriſh: Army left —— 10 „ fri "Diſcipline 
plunder the Country, — The Half-year's Meeting: 
| held in'courſe, notwith/tanding the perilous Seas' 
ſon. Friend in England cuntribuie ta the Ro. 

lief f i their Juffering Friends in Ireland. 
William Edmundſon piundered. — The Times look; 
more threatening, yet he it not free iu leave Ibis a r 
Habitation. Clone Bieriy + ſolicited for Pri. 
tectiou, hut treats' the Solicitation with Neglect. 
Witham Edmundfon's Houſe burned, and bim. 
elf, and his Sons taten Priſoners, and ſentencclt 
to be put to death.—William Dunn takes them my 
from be parecs to carry them- to Athlune, 

dzuhere they are in danger from the Papularc. 

a Brongbe bor ore Colonel Grace; who releaſes them 

upon parole, ſhortly after which they are ſet: at 

libe lan Talaue Wife. feripped. by 

10 Rare contracts 4 Cold, from abich jhe. 

never recouered. Nillium Edaundſon full: in 
danger. Account of George Greg ſan.— Ditto oe 
2 (rs wang ermination Rakes the NN 223 

8 ; 1 BY AT 

Wii EN the; campaign was over, the E6gtidh CHAP. 

army was diſperſed into winter quarters, and 1. 

the number of rapparees encreaſed greatly 

Lauzun, the French general, went back to 1e 

France with the auxiliaries of that nation, an ee 


Tyrconnel along with him, to ſolicit 255 aid. under no 


So. marks gr, king, th 1 _general and their go. NR, 


der the 
vernor 4 
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CH A P.vernor having left the Iriſh army with arms in 
IVV. their hands, under little or no ſtrict govern- 
ment, they alſo formed themſelves into —— ; 
1690. ects of free-booters or rapparees, and burnt 

— pn the country without mercy. The 

Engliſh army in the mean time enjoying their 
eaſe in 4 quarters, and not entirely deſiſting 

from imitating the rapine of che enemy, gave 
little protection to the defenceleſs proteſtants, 
who were now more dreadfully harraſſed, ter- 

 rified and abuſed than before. Thi winter 
proved the accumulation of their ſorrows... 

The hal- The half. year's national meeting of the peo- 

223 ple called Quakers at Dublin approached, and 
courſe, . in the ninth month (Novem- 
) cf this year, to which friends from the 
* —_ quarters of the nation reſorted with their 
uſual zeal and diligence, amidit ſurrounding 
_ perils, and were uncommonly refreſhed together, 
under an humbling” ſenſe of thankfulneſs to 
that divine 2 which had -graciouſly pre - 
ſerved their lives through ſo man gas, and 

4 ven them this —.— opportunity of rejoicin 
15 22 one another's faces again in ſafety, o 
engthening the bonds of goſpel fellowſhip, of 
enquiring into and receiving intelligence of the 

neceſſities. of their — in the dif. 

— quarters of the nation, and raiſing ſup- 
| Plies to the utmoſt of their ability ; but through 

the repeated loſſes. they had ſuſtained by conti- 
nual depredations, numbers who before were in 

_ affluent. or comfortable 'circumſtances were re- 
-.__quced to 5 ry themſelves. Vet thoſe who 
' _- -refided in ublin and other places garriſoned 
with che Engliſh eſcaped better; and it appears 
pProbable they were in a capacity to TING _ 
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of their ſubſtance for the relief of the ſufferers, e M. A r. 

ror rd, 2 — fon of relief to kk | 
r Powe accompanied 7 

the capacity to do it. . 1699. 

As early as the half-yeapty: meeting in gow 


aſt year, the meeting for ſufferings in London, 

feeling for the diſtreſſes of their friends in Ire-' - 
land, had commenced a correſpondence to en- 

ire into their ſtate, and offer them their bro- 

thay erly aſſiſtance, as far as occaſion might require. 

The faid half-year's meeting, in reply, acknow- 
lodged their tender care, but at that time de- 
dlined the acceptance of their friendly offer; the 
ſeveral provinces being as yet, notwithſtanding 
their loſſes, in a condition to adminiſter the ne- 
oeſſary relief; but through the continued loſs Friendein 
of © their ſubſtance, and general impoveriſh- . 
ment of the members of this ſociety, by the w'ihe rdief 
violence of rapine, they found themſelves feng hs. 
under the neceſſity of accepting the benevolence tirenio lre- 
of their brethren in England; they drew firſt * 
for 6001. and afterwards friends of England re- 
mitted 1 5; l. for the relief of friends of Uiſter; 
and 1060l. more was ſent from London, which 
in 1692 was diſtributed proportionably to each 
province. A letter was then ſent to friends of 
London, acknowledging their brotherly kind- 
neſs, and'defiring them to ſtop any further re- 
mittances, hoping upon the re-ſettlement of the 
nation in peace, to be able amongſt themſelves  - 
to contribute ſufficiently to the future neceſſities 
of friends in their nation. 80 great and fo 
univerſal was the near and ſympathizing affec- 
tion ſubſiſting between the members of this ſo- 
1 * we from fr ends. of een 100l. 


Was 
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o U as remitted for, the relief of their hrethten in, 
Wwe reland-under: eheir; diſtreſſing ſufferingss ir; 
By. means of theſe aids, dy the protection 
* of divine providence, the friends in Ireland; 
vere moſtly enabledato weather out the ſtorm, 
w. 4 Which ſeemed now at the height. William Ed- 
pluadered, mundſon, during his attendane zan the half, 
year's meeting, received intelligence that the 
rapparees had carried off about twenty —_— | 
cos, but that none of his family had receiv 
any hurt. As ſoon as the meeting: was over, 
returning home, he had the ſatisfaction to find: 
his wife and family well; but the times looked, 
ſtill more gloomy and threatening ; ſpoil and: 
ow times cruelty encreaſed ; but although imminent dan-; 
mwah s ſurrounded- 'theſe- parts, he durſt not re- 
82 £d- move to a place of greater ſafety. He was ap- 
— rehenſive that his removal might diſcourage 
remoua. his friends and proteſtant neighbours, and per- 
5 Js induce them to flee from their habitations, 
and thereby be in danger of periſning through, 
want. But although he had the faith to believe 
that one hair of his head would not fall without 
the per miſſion of divine providence, his ſtay "_ 
them was to be but ſhort. | 
Of this he ſeemed to — foreſight ; 3 fan 
: on the 23d day of the ſame month, about ten 
Col. Bierly days after his return, he applied to Colonel. 
54 gg Bierly, governor. of Mountmelick, and told: 
tion, which him, if he did not uſe. ſome means to ſuccour 
wache. their quarter it would be to his own. great da- 
tied. mage, for he expected every night that his houſe 
would be burnt down; that if he gave way all 
the proteſtants thereabout would flee; that then 
. 881 — burn and * all the 
3 . | 


. 
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ſorage in the country, and thereby diſtreſs him-c HA P. 
ſelf and his garriſon. Bierly took little notice IV. 
of his application, although the occaſion was '—> — 
urgent; for that ſame mig £ William Edmund-, 2599+ _ 
ſon's houſe was beſet by ſeveral hundreds of = 
theſe banditti, while the family were aſleep, who 

fired vollies of ſhot through the windows, which 

were heard in Mountmelick, two miles off. 

Upon this ſeveral of the inhabitants, by whom 
William was greatly reſpected, waited upon 
Bierly, deſiring him to order out a party of 

men to his lief, vhich he refuſed to grant. 

Then (as William was informed) a lieutenant 
applied to him for a party of men, faying that 
William was an honeſt man, and he wo d re- 

lieve him or loſe his: liſe; but Bierly, who 
would neither take any ſtep to protect a;reſpe&-, 

able inhabitant from danger, nor to relieve him 
when actually aſſaulted, anſwered the lieute - 
nant, that he would hang that man, that foul Air 

out 0 2 5 the garriſon. 


rapparees having ſet fire; to the: houſe” William 
William capitulated upon terms, to which tl F 
agreed. But he ſurrendered to men, inſenfible W 
to every obligation of religion, conſcience. or 3 
honour,” They firſt fell to pillaging whatever ken priſo- 
the fire had ſpared or had not reached. They, ** 
left his wife 9 ſubſiſtence, having TR 

every head of cattle they had. They took Wil- 
liam and his two ſons priſoners, bare-footed,' 
bare. headed, and almoſt naked. In this condi- ) 
tion they took them in the night ſome miles 
through rough thickets, buſhes, mire and water, 
up to their knees, although in the winter ſeaſon. 
Their legs and feet were _ much hurt and 
bruiſed. When they came into a neighbouring 


wood, 


* 
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iam to be ſhot, becauſe he was a ſtout 


OF: 170 
wx fenced Will 


' barbarians. He told them, that many of them 
knew him and his two ſons alſo, and challenged 
them to prove that they had wronged any of their 
country folk to the value of one farthing, through 
all this time of civil diſorder; but on the con- 
trary, that he had exerted himſelf to ſerve and 
fave them to the utmoſt of his power; ſometimes 
with the hazard of his life amongſt the Engliſh 
ſoldiers. They acknowledged, They knew him to 
be an honeſt man : Notwithſtanding which they 
hoodwinked his two ſons to put their barbarous 
deſign in execution, and having two /fire-locks 
to ſhoot them, they went about hood- 
winking him alſo ; but he told them, they needed 
not, for he could look them in the face, and was not 
afraid to die. C 
But juſt as they were about executing their 
cruel purpoſe, William Dunn, a lieutenant in 
the Iriſh army, and fon to Captain Dunn before- 
mentioned, came up and took them from theſe 
rapparees, to bring them priſoners to Athlone, 
the next-Iriſh garriſon, about twenty miles diſ- 
tant. He expected to make a merit hereof with 
his ſuperiors, and obtain ſome preferment. After 
he had detained them three days in a poor cot- 
tage in cold and -hunger, he marched them to 
Athlone. On the way they were met by Rich- 
ard Dunn and his brother-in law, who, though 
ſo much obliged to William for his friendly ſer- 
vices, treated him with railing language; could 
not repreſs the ſymptoms of their malignant joy 


. 
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at his preſent circumſtances, and in exultation c H A P. 


told him they were going to burn Mountmel- . 
ick, and the reſt of the country, that had hitherto 16 = 


eſcaped the flames. William commiſerated his 
neighbours, .. but could not help them; but if 5 
this was their purpoſe, they were prevented from 
When they arrived at Athlone, they appeared At athione 
again in imminent danger of their lives; a great en de 
number of the populace. and ſoldiers gathered populace. 


7 
1 


about them, and at their head the high ſheriff g . 


the county, who ſtimulated them to miſchief, by 

loading thats inoffenſive perſons with opprobriqus 
epithets, calling them rebels and traitors; ſo that BN 
it was admirable, that they were not {tabbed with 

the bayonets and ſkeins by the ſoldiers and rab - 


ble; but that juſt then a perſon of genteel ap- 


pearance made his way through the crowd, and 
coming up to William, ſaluted him with reſpect, 
and vindicated him from the ſheriff's reflections, 
calling to him aloud, * I have known him above 
« twenty years, and know him to be an honeſt 
* man, ſay what you will of him.“ This inter- 


vention of a ſtranger to William, was the means 


of quieting the evil diſpoſition of the ſheriff. and 
of the crowd, which William eſteemed as help 
raiſed in their great danger from among them 


ſelves by the direction of divine providence, ' He 
underſtood afterwards this man's name was Valen- 


tine Toole, a lieutenant in the army, who alſo ac- 


quainted William that Dunn had informed againſt | 


After ſome little time they were brought up to Brought be: 
the caſtle. before Colonel Grace, governor, of Ge net = 


the town, and his council of officers, - to be ex- releaſeth 


- 


0 2 = e. 5 ‚ | * N 
| amined, before whom William appearing wrapped role, and” 


35 * 1 up ſhortly after 
they get 
theirliberty. 


"1690. 
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the colonel, not knowing him in this dif e, 
enquired of him his. 0 and place 55 reſj- 
dence; to which anſwering, 7 #4 old William. 
Edmundſon, the colonel, w 0 knew him vell, 
and had been hoſpitabiy entertained by him, 

ſtood up, and with tears ſignified his Fr fog 60 
ſee him there in that condition. He then en. 

quired of Dunn what he had againſt him, who 

e ſundry falſe accuſations, which William 
refutgd. clearly to the ſatisfaction of the colonel 
and council. At this the .colonel gre fy 
with Dunn, and expreſſed his e 40 

treatment of ſo reſpedtable a perſon.” Dunn now, 
to excuſe himſelf, ſaid the rapes were going 
to hang them, and that he brought them thither 
to fave their lives, upon which overnor de- 
clared, that if he had them there he would ban b 
them. | £ 
At Moate, 4 Kl, ile from Abele live 
hp 42 who was not as yet « driven 415 
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Du A 4 was vs; at Joh 86040 4651 ny * 
habitaion long in much dan 11 _ the meeting Was kept ap 
at this time with great diff 75 2 6x miles from 
Athlone, à chief Triſh . — of refuge for that 
paryys whence ſcouting parties often allied to rayage the coun» 

„and Whither the rapparees uſually carried thoſe 155 ves, 


| » om they were not permitted to murder, 48 t} done 


many. Whilſt che ſaid J. Clibborn could keep his . — it 
was. an aſylum to friends and otbers. Amengſt theſe Anthony 
— and John Millar, two of this ſociety, who reſided 
about three miles from Athlone, after they had their bouſes 

. plundered, were threatened to be murdered with their fami- 

; bur: were reſcued by a near neighbour, wiſe to an Iriſh 


are peace, who took them into her houſe, and kept them 


| there till che band of robbers grew ſo inſolent and outrageous 
+» yo > force their way into the houſe aver them, inſomuch that 


deſpairing 
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bis habiratioh, and bearing ef Wilka apt 


and afterwards, __ 
cotifent 5 
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pegrance, ef ch bor, reve e . 
ie WI | 0 5“ e i s | 

a Mor after they Were 

e | — 2 RET 9 Tit 

One o «Ma ; 05 ba a” SE William 

hy 10 50 A abeut a week® ter. che buttiitiy of kae, 


A SHile'they Leis ih oni e by 
Wil we bie org Ache y tö rende the bear e 
hides and featller to 1 greater lere vouring to. 
and accordinfl went; accon tipaniied by er — | 
their neighbs „ with ys 4nd cars to affiſt in bn tan- 
removing em. While oo horny Toadinis HE prized by | 
leather, &p Cloner R. Du ther. parecs. ; 


is d his” 
in-law 21019 aid, d, came upon © thet 
tude of rapparecs „ Wer * 4804 
fled for their lives; and Jef the . rſes,''© 
5 Re ' rappatrees' feizgd 
* 


2 an, not be 51 160 William 
cer 40 her a 3! ae! E d TD 
that conditior o walk homme two mi ſtripped by 
month, of of ecu 7 ;” wheteby the catight 2 LON | hy — 

: | cold from 


” which ſhe 
never reco- 


eee Sri 
For the had 25 
troopers . den nelick in- ur- 
2 4 x KI hark d) 
"341 [8 wigs $768 ny "OY £6261 ? 37 #4 4 f 5 ACP I off 2 ** t 
[16 z Ke hes roar „ Fl val! * nid to , 
ring of thel# lon ay re ft deſtred ten to. 
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| 2 her gardens (liencd,with, much they eſcaped :imtp-/ - 


2 neighbouring wood, where they lay c ncealed ſeveral days 
and nights in great terror and diſtreſs. 
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1 * n 
Iv. ſelyves, they came up with . ſaid 
= enero eds of of the 5 
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ement, upon 1 rt the, — ſought 


an SY ch 01 1 2. af boch num 
priſoners, 
- * 1 

nnen | After William h 0 

ea was returned 
Anger. l g's — 1 


ghbour 
he e 


* e ra T w winter 

. W ſoon as Engliſh army could be 1 — 

1 quarters, it was reſolved. to 

| — 2 ops to. 7 Kare den, by: driyi them 

| over. the 8 And Major General Kirk, 
1 : for with; part 2 6- the army, marched. to Mountmelie ; 


with intention to ſettle garriſons, in convenient 


40 protect the country. Roſenallis w 
out to him a8 a n lacę, 3 


125 - ponds 
information given him of Walkam's Kae 


= 9 from the papiſts there. 1 

ſent for William 2 fim PR ne 
bim 10 Roſenallis, x che general's, com. 
mand he did. F 


In conſequence of 0 95 popi e 
who kept their dwelling gs 'thereabout under the 
protection of king William's proclamation ; and 


ho, though they kept wn Bil under, this. pro 
tection, favour and harboured. the rapparees, 
9 b | reſentment a againſt 


7 8 e ain 13 * * 2 _ William 


o 
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William Edmundſon, whom they cauſeleſsly ſul. Cc * AP, 
pected as the author of fixing a garriſon. e . 
to overawe them from harbouring thoſe plun = 
derers, and prevent their ſharing in their plunder 69 ⸗ 

as heretofore, Therefore fully to ſatiate their 9 5 „5 
vengeance, they procured eight or nine of tbe 
moſt determined of the rapparees, to lie in ame ðꝭĩ?; 
buſh between Mountmelick, where he dwelt © 
after his houſe was. burned, and Roſenallis, his 
former reſidence, where his land lay, with a full 

determination to murder him. To draw him into 
the ſnare, two of his neighbours came to him 
diſguiſing their villainy under the maſk of run. 
ſhip, and endeavouring to make his chriſtian _ + 
di poſition to ſerve them the inſtrument of his 
own, deſtruction; fawningly requeſting him to 
go to Roſenallis to ſpeak to the officers of the 

_ garriſon to be favourable to the inhabitants there, 

as they centered their hopes of being well· treated 
in his friendly interpoſition. But it was prov r? 
dentially ordered that he did not go that day. N 
Two days after they came again with the ſame _ 
pretence; and now added that the ſoldiers were 

pulling down bis out- houſes, which had eſcaped 
the flames, wing his houſe was burned. They 
uſed many arguments, under the treacherous 
veil of kindnel and friendſhip, to perſuade him 
to go, but he writes, I was reſtrained - by a 
* ſecret hand, that knew their, evil deſign, and 
would not ſuffer me to fall into their ſnare.” 


r . . ⁵˙ . U Ws, WOW SO CTW..0. v.90 


85 The very next morning, one James, Dobſon 3 
e and ee pulling e,, 

d rapparees ſhot the ſon dead in the place, and 3 

Jr took the other two into the woods, and there ha. 
8, barouſly murdered them. Upon which they fled; - 

| and that ay the * inhabitants . 
m Vol. III. | "quarter, ori 


* 


. N AIS TORY „ 


cn AP. quarter, conſcious of the part they had added, : 
"3 and fearing the puniſhment due to their crimes, | 
Hed alſo to the rapparees for protection 

2 | 
Many other friends, in common. with every 
. anom nation of proteſtants, were expoſed to the 
but others like loſſes, perils and perfidy, in this calamitous 
Fee wo e. time. Others, who bad ſtaid, generally took re- 
nen, fuge in the garriſoned places for their ſecurity ; 
but friends kept their places and habitations, till 

they were driven therefrom by violence, placing 
- +. therr faith and confidence in divine protection, 
2 eh, although permitting many of them to be 
tried with the loſs of their ſubſtance, miraculouſly 
preſerved their lives; ſo that we have no account 
of more than four thar fell by the hands of vio- 
„ lence, and two of theſe en, Wage them- | 
„ ſelves to danger 5 

A moral © Beſides the other trying calami ities arrendant : 
. ee upon war, at the return of the army to winter 
NN quarters, a mortal diſtemper overſpread the 
country, which took off many of the inhabitants 

of en claſs and denomination. Many alfo 

who had been driven from their bouſes, and loſt 

moſt” or all of their ſubſtance, repining at this 

reverſe of their circumſtances, languiſhed in ſor- 

pet till they died: which friends were 'greatl) 

orted over, in reſignation to the divine will, 

— quiet ſubmiſſion to the government of the 4 
ſoretrign ruler of the univerſe, nxt not only 
giyeth, but = taketh 7 . wy 
| Account of This ear George Gregſon egarvy now 
51 Liſburn) in the county of Antrim, departed this 
8 life. He was born in Lancaſhire, and educated 

iin the popiſh perſuaſion; but was converted to 

N pratellon of the principles of the people 
called len, and way faithful to he * 5 
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be profeſſed-. His converſion raiſęd him Bang, HA b. 


enemies, and much averſion and envy amon 

thoſe whoſe: communion he had. deſerted, who 
propagated many falſe and malicious reports con- 
cerning him, which he bore with patience; and 
perſevered with unſhaken fortitude in the ſteady 
purſuit. of peace of mind, whereby growing in 
religious experience, he received a gift in the 
miniſtry. His miniſterial labours were effectually 
conducive. to the converting of many from the 
evil of their ways, and opening their under- 
ſtandings to diſcoyer the way of life and ſalva- 
tion, being favoured with good 7 parts, 


and a clear and a eeable manner of delivery in 


the expreſſion of his ſentiments on religious ſub- 
jects. Great was his concern for the offspring 
of friends, and thoſe newly convinced, that they 


might not reſt contented in a profeſſion of truth, 


received by education or tradition; or in the 
comprehenſion thereof in their underſtandings; 
but that they might be excited to preſs after the 
experience of the waſhing of regeneration, and 
be renewed in their minds thereby. He tra- 
velled in the exerciſe of his gift in Ireland and 


divers parts of England, and was a ſufferer for 


bis religious perſuaſion, both by impriſonment 
and ſpoil of goods. He retained his love to God 
and his brethren to the laſt period of his life; 
and at his death left a — — part of his 
ſubſtance to ſeveral e, in men; and £39 
viends | in e. 
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ener nous parts of this work. He was born in Cum- 


_ berland, of parents of good repute, who gave 


him a good education, ſuited to his circumſtances 
and line of life. He was religiouſly inclined 
from his youth, delighted in reading the ſcrip- 


- tures, and endeavoured from them to imbibe 


thoſe virtues and practices that conduce to ſolid 


peace of mind. His ſolicitude to attain this im- 


rater 


portant acquiſition alſo led him to enquire after, 
and apply to thoſe teachers, who bore the cha- 

of men of religious experience, for di- 
rection and inſtruction in the way to true peace; 


but met not with that ſatis factory intelligence, 


whereby he could attain the deſire of his ſoul, 


being more built up in the faſhionable ſpecula- 


tions of the age about religion, than inſtructed 
in the internal work, whereby the heart is pu- 


riſied and changed. When George Fox came 


4 - 


into the parts where he reſided, he with many 
others were recommended to an inſtructor near 
at hand, the true light that enlighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world. John Burn- 
yeat was convinced by his doQrine in the year 
1653. And by turning the attention of his 
mind to the inſtruction of this internal monitor, 
and the diſcovery of this true light, he clearly 
perceived the emptineſs of his former high pro- 
feſſion, and the danger and hazard of dependin 

upon the imputed righteouſneſs of Chriſt, whilſt 
he lived in fin | (a notion greatly prevailing 
amongſt many high profeſſors in thoſe days) for 


he was now convinced that the guilt remained, 
While the body of death, leading by its power 
into actual ſin, remained. Seeing the neceſſity 
of regeneration and holineſs, he endured many 


* 


1 2 


deeply -exerciſing conflitts' with the corruption 
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and infirmities of his heart, till in the due time, o A vr 
by the affiſtance of divine grace, victory over IV. 
them was obtained; and ſanctification in a good WY 


＋ 


meaſure perſected in him. 1690 | 


Being thus properly prepared for the reception He receives 
of the 205 of the ſoit, he was ſoon called Lo PER 
the work of the miniſtry; in the diſcharge 1 
whereof he was not flothful in buſineſs; but 
fervent in ſpirit, ſerving the Lord, both. in his 
native country, and in many foreign regions, 
where his friends were ſettled, to the 3 | 
of many, of the truth which he publiſhed, and 
the confirmation and eſtabliſhment of many · in Eo. 
the way of ' righteouſneſs and peace, as hath ben 
variouſly related in the courſe of this work. | 
Amongſt his cotemporaries he was greatly be- Hischarac- 
loved, and highly eſteemed for his many excel. 

lent qualities and ſervices amongſt them, from 
whom we have received the following character 
of him as a miniſter, a chriſtian and a man. 
His depth in religious experience, through the 
effectual work of ſanctification, and diſcovery 
of the myſtery of the kingdom of heaven, 
through the illumination of the ſpirit of truth, 
qualified him, like the good houſeholder in the 


55 goſpel, to bring out of his treaſury things new. 


and old, for the edification of thoſe to whom 
he miniſtered. He was far from being raſh with 
his mouth, or haſty to utter any thing before 
God; frequently waiting a conſiderable time in 
awful ſilence and diligent attention of mind, for 
the renewed feeling of the word, which is quick 
and powerful, to animate his doctrine with the 
freſh ſavour of life before he ſtood up to minif- 
ter, in order that his miniſtry (delivered with a 
natural unaffected eloquence, in the demonſtra- 
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cHaAy.tion of the i virit, and not in the oldies of i 
+ IV. letter). ary oe be effeQual to reach the divine vit- 
eis in the conſciences of his auditory. | 
1690. Through this reverent attention, he was en- 
5 dowed with {kill to divide the word aright, and 
* adminiſter conſolation to the ſincere and diſcon- 
ſolate believers ; encouragement to the difident ; 
inſſruction to the young and inexperienced ; and 
reproof to the inſincere members, who diſturbed 
* ce of the church by a ſpirit of contention, 
diſhonoured its character 15 licentious man- 
5 inconſiſtent with the purity of its prin · 
„„ 
He confirmed his miniſtry by his me , 
his converſation being adorned with the chrif. 
tian virtues of humility, charity, meekneſs, pa- 
tience, gravity and temperance, in a conſpicuous 
degree; his natural temper was kind and bene- 
volent; his conſtitution hardy, his reſolution un- 
daunted and perſevering, in the diſcharge of ma- 
nifeſt duty, which was put repeatedly to the 
trial, by his ſharing in perſecution in common 

wich his brethren b that a ge. 
Fi impei- His firſt impriſonment was in Carliſle in 116 5 55 
at the inſtigation of one Denton, prieſt of Brig- 
ham in Cumberland, who promulgating in his 
if, ae car. ſermon many falſe charges, bitter invectives and 
le. roundleſs calumries againſt the people called 
Quakers in John's hearing, after he had finiſhed 
it, John ſpake to him what was in his mind; to 
which the prieſt made little anſwer ; but after 
his hearers had rudely affaulted him "with their 
bibles and ſtaves,. till be was ſore with bruiſes to 


a degree, which affected him for ſome time, the 
prielt commanded the conſtable to ſecure him, 
and a friend, who accompanied him, and 55 


committed them to the county jail, where John 


was detained twenty-three weeks. Hie was next 
impriſoned at Rippon in Yorkfhire in 1662. 
Coming in the courſe of his religious travels 24, atRip- _ 

to this town, and underſtanding that many ofs. 
his friends of that place were in priſon for meet 
ing together to worſhip God, he thought it his 
duty to pay them a brotherly viſit ; and for utter 
ing ſome words of exhortation and encourage- 


ment to them, the jailer took him before the 
mayor, who had in company with him the chan- 


cellor of the dioceſe and ſeveral aldermen. The 


chancellor took upon him the office of chief ma- 


riſtrate in examining him, and ſought to en- 
{nare him in his words, that he might extort an 
occaſion to commit him to priſon ; but when he _ 


could not get the advantage, at which he aimed 
by theſe means, he grew angry, and, in order to 
attain his ends, was forced to reſort to the uſual 


ſnare, by cauſing the oaths to be tendered to 
him, and upon his declining: to ſwear: he was 
committed to priſon with his friends, who were 


twenty-four in number. Some time after the 
_ magiſtrates afſembling in a bowling green, con- 
tiguous to the priſon, for the diverſion of bowls, 
during the time of the meeting for worſhip, 
which the priſoners kept up daily, they overheard 


John Burnyeat concerned in exhortation or 
prayer, and being provoked thereat, they com- 


manded him to be put down into the dungeon, 


a place without light or air, where he was de- 


tained at this time two days and two nights: 
But ſtill, when releaſed from his diſmal well, 
feeling the impulſe of duty at times to exereiſe 
his miniſtry for the edification of his ge” in 
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day had them before Launcelot Fletcher, who c HA, 
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CHAP. tif, to releaſe themſelves from the mortifica- | 
. tion of hearing his preaching, they releaſed him, 
OE» So and ſent him away, after fourteen weeks cauſe- 
b 1690. leſs impriſonment.” In 1670, upon the new 


conventicle act 2 in force, he was fined 
2 houſe, London, 


20l. for preac 


5 4 by Sir Samuel Starling, mayor, and about two 


weeks after committed to neugate by the ſame 


* 


magiſtrate for the ſame cauſe. Again being in- 


formed againſt for preaching at hynlleth in 


Montgomeryſhire, his mare, ſaddle and bridle, 


value 81. was taken from him, and he left to 


travel on foot. But the informers were diſap- 


pointed of the beſt part of their ſpoil, for the 


mare died in the: poſſeſſion of ele who took. 


her about an hour after. 


We have ſeen that he devoted the prime of N 


- his life to the ſervice of his Maker, and pro- 
moting righteouſneſs in divers parts of the earth, 


being engaged very much in travelling in the ex- 
erciſe of his gift till paſt the ſtate of middle age, 


Marriesand When (in 168 3) he married and ſettled in Dub- 
— lin, in which city, as well as other parts of Jre- 


land, by his ſteady, circumſpe& and exemplary 
conduct, and his powerful miniſtry, he was a 


very ſerviceable member of religious ſociety, and 
obtained a great place in the affection and eſteem 


of his friends and neighbours here, 28 he had 


| done before in his native-country, 
After his ſettling in Dublin his travels . ſer. 
vice were moſtly confined to the different parts 
of Ireland, only in the year after his marriage 
(4684) he viſited Scotland and the northern 


counties of England. In the year 1688 his wife 
died, and after her death he had an inclination to 
4 N a end the nn of his days in his 


native 


—— 
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native country; but the proſpect of approaching © M A Y. 


war, and its concomitant evils, which terrified 
numbers of the proteitant inhabitants to flee to 


England, had the contrary effect upon him; for 


when the face of affairs began to look diſmal and 
menacing, he felt no liberty to purſue his inten- 


IV. 


* 


tion; but found it his place to ſtay and take a | 


| ſhare in the ſufferings which might be permitted 


to befal his friends, amongſt whom he was very 


ſerviceable in ſtrengthening and comforting them 
under their ſevere afflictions in theſe perilous and 
calamitous times. Twice, for this purpoſe, during 


the time of the war, he viſited the meetings of 


friends in the provinces of Leinſter and Munſter, 


where he had large meetings; for in many places 
the teachers of other denominations had fled and 
left their flocks. As ſoon as the way was open, 


he paid a like viſit to friends in the province of 


Ulſter, amongſt whom he had acceptable ſervice, 


and was greatly comforted in finding them in a | 


ſtate of patient acquieſcence under their ſuffer- 


Soon after his return from this northern jour- 


ney he went to the province ee at Roſe- 
ome other 


nallis, and whether it was at this or 
in this year, that he delivered the following pro- 
phetic warning, is not clear, but it is recorded 
of him, that at a province meeting in 1690, he 
declared to his friends, It is now a time of 
x wr trial upon you in loſing all your ſub- 
( 


ance; but the time will come when you 
“will be as greatly tried with getting wealth,“ 


which was ſoon accompliſhed, From Roſenallis 
he proceeded to Mountrath, Ballinakill and 


the monthly meeting at New Garden, and from 


thence went home with John Watſon, where he 
5 ; 8 5 N fell 


„„ 
en Ar fell ill of a fever, which in twelve days put a pe- 


— 
72 * 


i. riod to his life. During his illneſs he was pre. 
— ſerved clear in his underſtanding, and in a fine 


2690. 


frame of ſpirit, being borne up over the fear of 
death by the eee of a good conſcience, in 
the ſolacing review of the integrity and virtue of 
His paſt life. Expreſſing his lively hope, That 


he ever loved the Lord, and the Lord loved 


% him from his youth, and that he now felt his 


4 love.“ He was ſenſible to the laſt, and ſo laid 


down his head in peace with God, in love to his 
brethren and good will to all mankind, in the 
fifty-ninth year of his age, and was buried at 


New Garden; his funeral was attended by many 


17897. 
Aw end of 
the war. 


appointed to the command of the army, too 


Mends and others, upon which occaſion William 
Fdmundſon bore a hvely and affeQting teſtimon 
in commemoration of his eminent and faithfu 
The campaign of 1691 put the finiſhing ſtroke 

to the wars and the troubles in Ireland. King 

William at the cloſe of the laſt campaign re- 
turned to England, and General Ginkle bein 


Athlone, gave the Iriſn army a total defeat at 
Aughrim ; and took the city of 1imerick, which 


capitulated upon articles, whereby the war was 


brought to a termination, and the peace of the 


nation reſtored. 


7 tion of peace, through the recollection of the 


precarious tenure they had of their ſecular poſ- 


ſeſſions, during the continuance of the war, were, 
as yet, ſo looſened in their attachment thereto, 


and the ſympathetic benevolence of their hearts 


5 each other ſo encreaſed, that thoſe, who had 


5 ” P + | : \ 
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ſomething lett, were very ready to communicate e HAPs 


to their indigent friends. | 
Thoſe who had been driven from their habi- 


1691, 


tations 8 returned to re. poſſeſs them; Care of the 


and the ſucceeding national meeting took care, "*ioval 


that in every quarter, friends ſhould be ſupplied ſupphying 


for the preſent with ſuch neceſſaries as the time se 


and their abilities could afford; and that in re- friends. 
ſettling a competent number might ſettle near 
together, ſo as conveniently to conſtitute a meet- 

ing for divine worſhip, for their mutual edifica- 
tion, and the reciprocal benefit of themſelves 


and their families. 


And it is remarkable, that through the whole Meetings 


of this ſeaſon of danger and tumult, they kept rc FR 
up their meetings for worſhip and diſcipline war. 


in their accuſtomed manner without much inter-' 
ruption or diſturbance from either party; al- 
though, as before remarked, they often went to 
diſtant meetings through great perils, by reaſon 


of the rapparees, who in many places beſet the 
roads in ambuſh to rob and murder the paſſen- 


gers on their way; but they reſorting to their 


meetings in faith, and under perſuaſion of duty, 


were mercifully preſerved, and their fidelity re- 
warded with inward conſolation, peace of mind, 
and an increaſe-of ſpiritual ſtrength: And they 


gained ground in religious experience, in' the 


number of their members and in the public 


eſteem, through their innocent, ſteadfaſt and ſo- 


ber deportment in the fear of God. 


CHAP. 


meeting for 


, 
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Metting-houſe built in Philadelphia.—Death and 
. Charatter of Robert and Jane Owen.—Ditto 
of John Skein.—Tearly Meeting to be held al. 
ternately at Burlington and Philadelphia. Care 
to prevent ſtrong Liquors being ſold to the In. 

- dians, and Means uſed for their. Inſtruction.— 
Emigration from Holland and Germany.—Life 
and Character of Chriſtopher Taylor.—Two Let. 
ters from William Penn ta the Colony. Ee 


onA. IN this year friends of the quarterly meeting 
V. of Philadelphia put in execution the deſign, 
— > which they bad a conſiderable time in contem- 
mo plation, of building a meeting-houſe in the city. 
houſe built At a quarterly meeting held in the ſixth month 
bel this year, it was concluded to have one built inthe. 
Pais. N 

center, between the two rivers bounding the city, 
of brick, fifty feet by thirty-ſix in dimenſion, 
which being in due time completed, the meetings 
were held there, till the bank meeting-houſe was 
built: The next year friends of Burlington 

alſo built a large commodious meeting-houſe *. 
The quarterly meeting of Philadelphia was 
now compoſed of the following particular meet- 
ings and bodies of friends, viz. Tacony (or Ox- 
1 os ford) 


8. Smith. 
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ford) Poetqueſing, the Welſh friends, and thoſe c N A 1. 
contiguous to the city on the other ſide of Schuyl- 
kill, with the meeting of Philadelphia; and in a 
few years the friends of Plymouth, Byberry, and __ 


Dublin or Abington, joined them. 
This year James Martyn from Eaſt Acton in 


Middleſex croſſed the ſeas on a religious viſit to 


the continent of America, where he ſpent a con- 
ſiderable part of two years; paſſing through the 
meetings of his friends in Penſylvania and other 
parts of that continent: And being a man of 

worth and innocency, whoſe converſation adorn- 


ed the goſpel, which he preached faithfully, his 


zealous and diligent labours amongſt them were 
mr. ſerviceable and acceptable to his friends 
in thoſe parts. 


In the year 1 68 5, an honourable ancient couple 1685. 
of diſtinction amongſt the Welch coloniſts were Death and 
removed by death ſhortly after their arrival in Robert and 
America, viz. Robert Owen, late of Doleyſevre en 


near Dolgelly in Merionethſhire, and Jane his 
wife, whoſe character, two of their countrymen, 
John Humphrey and Rowland Ellis, who knew 
them well both before and after they removed 
to America, have left us upon record, in teſtimo- 
ny of their worth, from whence: the following 
abſtract is drawn. N 

They were both well e from families 


of the rank of gen * (as they are uſually termed). 


The ſaid Robert inherited from his father a com- 
petent eſtate, and received a liberal education, 
luitable to his rank in life. Being bleſſed with a 
good genius and quick apprehenſion, his profici- 
ency in R and his eee abilities, 


placed | 


” » & Sukk. 7. Wis, 
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CHAP, placed him in eminency amongſt his neighb, 


v. of the ſame rank. After the expiration of = 


— protectorate, he received a commiſſion of 


captain 
1635. of militia and governor of. Beaumorris, under the 


Rob, Owen 


« captain committee of ſafety, which he held to the time 
and gover- of the reſtoration of King Charles II. and dif. 


or of Beau- 


— charged his functions with fidelity. But the ſo- 


lidity of his underſtanding, illuminated by divine 
— made him clearly perceive that real and 
urable happineſs was not founded in the eſtima- 
tion of men, or worldly honour or preferments, 
but in ſomething more ſubſtantial ; from which 
conſideration he had long devoted the attention 
5 _ his mind to religious reſearches, and by the 
| erf of his heart and the influence of the 
light he was favoured with, was endued with pe- 
netration to diſtinguiſh between the precious and 
the vile, between pure religion and the appear. 

_ ance thereof; and being diſpoſed to part with all 
(ke the wiſe merchant-man in the goſpel) to 
poſſeſs himſelf of the precious pearl, pure religion, 
and the peace of mind reſulting therefrom, 
his reſearches terminated in joining in ſociety 
with the people called Quakers, from which he was 
not deterred by the proſpect of ſharing with them 
in perſecution and | reproach. It appears to 
have been about the time is of the reſtoration that 
he fully joined this body of people, although! 
apprehend, as far as I can gather from the 
above cited teſtimonies, that he was partly con- 
vinced before. But now the change of govern- 
ment, and of the national worſhip, introducing 
party altercations and ſtruggles for power and 
pre · eminence: and amongſt many of the eccleſi- 
aſtics an offenſive verſatility of 5 to ſe- 
cure the revenues of the hv: _ they Fee 
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in be ; and in the reſt, on one ſide an avarici- en _ 
ous engroſſing of the emoluments of the church 
ſo called to themſelves; on the other the regret — | 
at loſing them, ſeemed to manifeſt more of a ſpi- 1683. 
rit of covetouſnels than of chriſtianity prevailing | 
amongſt them in too general a way. This offen- 
five conduct was an occaſion of {tumbling to ma- 
ny of their hearers, who were ſincere in religious 
enquiries, and of looking forward to a people, who 5 
were more dilintereſted and exempt from ſuch 
ſtruggles, and was the means of encreaſing the / 
numbers of this ſociety, by the addition —— 
valuable members. Amongſt them, I apprebend, i Hegg. 
was Robert Owen, who upon this revolution 
the ſtate, was with many others — . | 
priſon, not indeed as a Quaker, but for accepting 
a commiſſion under the former government; and 
although he cleared himſelf of acting under the 
ſame, only in compliance with the orders of his 
ſuperiors, yet the oppoſite party, in the exultati- 
on and intemperate warmth of party zeal, exerted 
themſelves to effect his ruin in body and eſtate. 
Others impriſoned on the like account obtained 
their liberty by the act of oblivion, paſſed ſome time 
after, upon their taking the oaths of allegiance 
and ſupremacy, which our faid friend at this tine 
could ts 2 being in conſeience perſuaded 
of the unlawfulneſs "of an oath; and choſe 
rather to ſuffer er. than wound the peace 
of his own mind e therefore - ſuffered: five 
years cloſe impriſonment in the town of Dolgelly, 
about a mile from his own houſe, whither he was 
not permitted to go during that time. At laſt his 
principal proſecutor was viſited with a fit of ſick- 
neſs, under which the remorſe of his conſcience 
was ſuch that he could VOY neither reſt nor 0 
un 
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en ar until he ſent en meſſenger to releaſe 


| him. 


is wife, 1 Oven, was alſo konourably 15 
: Oy. ſcended, her father being in the office of a juſtice | 


of peace, and a man for integrity conſpicuous 
above moſt of his rank. His ſaid daughter was 
a woman whoſe natural good underſtanding was 
improved by à religious turn of mind; ſhe wat 
of a grave and ſolid deportment; adorned with 
@ meek and quiet ſpirit ; in her proſperity humble 

minded; in adverſity patient; a ſympathizin 
8 and encourager to her huſband in a 


ais trials 3 he being a repeated ſufferer for bis 
religion, by imp iſonment and loſs of ſubſtance, 
They freely oped their houſe for the reception 


of the — 0 of their friends, through the hot- 
teſt times of perſecution, whereby they were fre. 
ny; expoſed to ſufferings and ſpoil. As they 

ge family, ſhe being themother: of nine 


ſons, — relations, perſons of eminence and in. 


fluence in that country, but not walking by faith, 
as they did, were o en ſolicitouſly engaged to 
pled with her huſband to pity his children, and 
fave his eſtate; but ſhe, on the contrary, tound 
$ her place to encourage him to fidelity to his 
_ and not to violate his conſcience for fear 
fering, in which, when it fell to his ſhare, 


5 e tenderly ſympathized, and with firmneſs and 


| mms pad bore: her part therein. 
They were remarkable for their hof vitality, 
their houſe and hearts being open to all. honeſt 


friends and other ſober people. Being very ſer. 


viceable members of religious and civil ſoci- 
ety, they. were greatly loved and reſpected in 
5 their — hg country. From whence after they 
7 6 ſhare of . * 
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the ſecution, and had ſpent a length of ears CHAT. 
| nk in _ don nt) ns; — . — in Toby Va; 
| Je to Penſylvania in the year 1684, and "> 
Pl. id down the body in peace, and were'bu- 1695. 
ried within a few days of each other i in the fifth 
month 168 5. 
About this time died John Skein, formerly of Death and 
Aberdeen in Scotland, his native country, where — 
he was marked out as a principal member of this 
ſociety, by the exceſs of injury, depredation and 
perſecutiom to which he was expoſed there. 
About 1 678 he removed to America, and ſet- 
tled in Weſt Jerſey, of which (being a man f 
good abilities, aunt and acquired) he was ad. 
vanced to the ſtation of governor, which he fill. 
ed with reputation and integrity near two years. 
And it is a remarkable inſtance of the ſolidity of 
the religion of theſe early y pr ofeſſors of the truth, 
that neither the frowns wer, nor the * 2 
ſedſſion thereof, were able to ſhake their conſtancy - 
and ſteadfaſt adherence to rectitude and religi- | 
ous conſiderations, which in their proſperity aa 
d well as adverſity were the ruling principles in 
d them, whereby they were ſupported to bear ſuf- 


en. 
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1s | ferings with patience and fortitude, and proſper- 
i WF ous circumſtances with humility and fear. on 

e, By theſe principles John Skein, in the enjoy- 
d ment of power, was inſtructed to uſe it for the 
4 ſervice of the people, over whom he was placed 
7 overnment, | not in mere profeſſion (as too 
{t = mary) but in truth and reality, as a religi- 


Fs ous duty: And while he was employing his ta- 

lents in the ſervice of government, and diſcharging. 

his truſt with 1 58 in his 7 as a member 
Vor- // ret. 


* =It; 464, 468. _ 
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cf. of civil ſociety, he did not look hs 

v. neath him, but eſteemed it his indiſpenſable duty, 

w fill up his place allo in religious ſociety ad ln 
2615. 5 rue his. exemplary. condudts and his 

| — cn may meeting which for the paſt „ 
et four years ſucceſſively had been held at Burling- 

ton; at a meeting in 1683, had been agreed upon 

to be held 3 * Phila- 

delphia.*. In. conſequence of ATC, : 

Yearly the ſirſt yearly meeting in the latter place began. 


Jerſey —— 
Purlncton {ed thete. unity. and. e Giog in 75 preſent 
2 eſtabliſnment of one yea for the three 
oy provinces. Amongſt — lub of delibera- 
| tion, the concerting of ſome 1 meaſures | 


Lern d con- for preventing, all perſons, who went under the 
vent any . - name of Quakers, from in any manner 
uncer their concerned in ſelling rum to the Indians, parti- ; 
rum 8 cularly en 8 _ attention. This ſubject 
attracted - ly and earneſt care of the, 
firſt ſettlers. of t * in both provinces, 
9 t had of the + MOOS 


and r a Os "Init 
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0 T2 E I a 
/ * This-yea meeting was Kalt eee 
35 * 7 England, and ſouthward as far as 
Carolina: : FEET: ſent repreſentatiyes for ſome time. But 


'- the diſtance of their habitations rendering it inconvenient for 
5 friends of the remoter colonies to give their attendance, the 
e e centivarcd of oh; tiends/of New Jerſey and 
Venegas only, and fo. continued ſeveral years; but now a 
e number of friends reſiding in the weſtern. parts of 
Virginia and Maryland belong to this yearly meeting, which 

ſince the year 1760 hath been held annually at Philadelphia. 
7 The bad * nod rs. * this traffick, is — 
1 


ful to us. Ne 
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ly ſer forth 9 in Philaddph | entitled 
oo porter the Indian Natives of this Continent. 


of their blamable condy&, now lained of, is 
aaa e, to a long continued train of fraudulent 5 


* . 6 ror introduction of ſtrong, drink, of which they 1 
often Leh and deſired it — . not be brought 


nature, 1 n and 4 good inftruQion, 
which our rior r knowledge would enable us to give them, 
tod ey have been inſtrumental in working tbem up to a 


Inſtead of endeavours to take advantage of the e naw. 


V. 


| I» 


of diſtraction, which when it has burſt forth in vengeance upon : 


ourſelves, ia made a/ ptetence for eee them, F 


were wholly the aggrefibrs;, 
Ts (Ana th 10 age or . provoked to the 1 
tion of great ele, neempers 


« contracted uv bought of the f zir trader ; and by this mean,, 


| 44 we not only ruin ourſeltes, but them too. 


Abe wicked Wh llets, When A 
« in gg rag ood my cont gry plains In 


4 ſhort; if this practice 2 we muſt bo ineyitably ruined. 


«4 We moſt earneſtly, W 2 Jou to zemedy it.. 


of the 5 they held with the lu- 
dians, where 8 Kings or 28102 were preſent, the ſpeaker expreſſed him- 
ſelf to the following effe& ; Strong liquors were ſold to us by the 
« Swedes and by the Dutch; people had no eyes, they did not 
* ſee it was hurtful to us; that i it ks us mad. We know it is hurt- 
verchotefs, if Y peop ople will ſell it to us, we are ſoin love 
« with it, that we cannot ar 5 but-now there is a people come to 
% live amovgſt us, that have eyes; they ſee it to be for our hurt; + they 
are willing to deny themſelves the profit, for our good, Theſe 
« have eyes, we are glad ch a people are cone, We muſt put it 1 
„ by mutual confent, ' We give theſe four 'belts of w 
„be a witneſs of this 


love 7 % = 


We find an DN — 2 ew Jerſcy, to the credit 
at ac 


ampum to 
cement we mako with you ; unn c 
you tell it to your children.“ 


| 11 »+ c 9 1115 my 4 „ | 
See i Cale a 099 ch ar . e | 

« ruins you ould prevent its coming in ſuch quantities. 

„We Na idden, N 7 

5 but m_ the Ind — "eſe le fs 8 

„ tants, v Fl e traders come 

« they they rg Id. 30 75 40 Keys, "and þ em before 10 and tnake us 

4 the ſkins that: ITT the debts we have 
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cn «4s v. gain in a commerce ſo in urious to their te 
and their tnorals ; theſe friends and their Euro- 
LI pean brethren who viſited them, exerted their 
1685. endeavours to cultivate amity and a friendly 
correſpondence with the native Indians, in or- 
der by kind treatment, fair dealing, and good 
conduct, to gain their eſteem and good opinion, 
thereby to open themſelves a way to be more 
eſſentially ſerviceable to them, in bringing them 
to an acquaintance with the pri inciples of chriſti- 
The exer: anity. For this purpoſe religious · minded friends 
—_ would frequen uently enter into converſation with 
eukivate them, viſit them! in their villages, and hold te. 
with . ligious meetings amongſt. them; their diſcourſes 
8 deing explained by an interpreter to ſuch of them 
them to as did not underſtand Engliſh. John Hayton 
cvriſtanity. and James Martin from” Europe, who came ear- 
J in a religious viſit to friends in thiels provinces; 
William Penn, Samuel Jennings, Themas Olive, 
and others of the new ſettlers, had meetings 
amongſt them, as well as many Gnce” from time 
to time, wherein they. uſed endeavours to incul- 
cate the benefit of a chriſtian life. And in this 
year a committee of friends was appointed by the 
quarterly meeting of Burhngton to pay thi 
neighbouring Indians a religious viſit, -and 
a meeting among . to which many © of the 
Indians gathei quietly attended to what 
3 Ac this 5 other ne of 
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1005 & is ; ea e 10 whether they, 4 to 7 

tify "the \cravings- of ſordid avatice) furniſh them with the 

intoxicating potion, and then take advantage of their ſituation, 

to impoſe upon them, and tempt them to evil, are not prin- 

cipally accountable, for. the. crimes they commit, and their 

> 196. wg is a * von N moſt ſerious con- 
ration. Mil, 7 
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this kind they ſeemed to be affected, and partjcu- CHA r. 
lar perſons amongſt them would profeſs ſome con- v. 
vincement and reformation for a ſeaſon; and in — 
a general way they would be ſerious on theſe oc. 1665. 
caſions, and confeſs to the truth and goodneſs 
of what they heard and underſtood; but the 
thorough mortification of their paſſions and na- 
tural appetites, which i is the echter of chriſtianity, 
ſeemed a diſcipline too ſevere for them, habitu- 

ated to little reſtraint, to ſubmit to. Yet the 
religious converſation. and virtuous examples of 
theſe firſt ſettlers in theſe provinces, and their 
free and friendly correſpondence and intercourſe 
with them, were conducive to bring the borderin 
Indians to a degree of civilization and g 

| neighbanrhove unknown to thoſe of the remoter | 
tribe, 

About the year 1686 many Wend and others 1686. 
from Holland and Germany arrived in Penfyl- Emigration 
vania, who, fixing their reſidence among their land and 
friends, contributed to the extenſion of the town Germany. 
called Germantown, ſituated ſix miles north of 
Philadelphia, which had been begun in 1682, 
Several of them, I apprehend, emigrated from the 
Palatinate, in which province many of the inha- 
bitants had adopted the name ys profeſſion. of 
Quakers, whereby they eſcaped ſharing in the 
ſucceeding calamities of their country in the 
year 1689, when Louis the Fourteenth, in the 
cruel wantonneſs of power, cauſed the fine 
— in that principality” to be deſtroyed by | 

re. 

In this year Chriſtopher Taylor of Penſylvania Life nnen 
departed this life. He was brother to Thomas C. Tarior. oY 
Taylor, of whom an account hath been given | 
Þ ore in 3 He is ſuppoſed to have ning 
| rn 
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born near Skipton in Vorkſhire, and as well 

as his brother received a learned education, to 
pally him for the office of the miniſtry ; and 
e officiated as preacher among the puritans till 

he was convinced about the ſame time with his 


brother by the miniſtry of George Fox in 1652, 


and after ſome time he became an approved mi- 
niſter amongſt the people called Quakers, and 
travelled in many parts of the nation to propa- 


pe religion and righteouſneſs, but was impri- 


ed at Appleby in Weſtmorland in 1654, by 


warrant from Thomas Burton, a juſtice, for 


ſpeaking, what he eſteemed his duty, to a prieſt 
in CO hooks yard, cn e remained 
under ſevere ſufferings and inhuman uſage about 
two years. During his impriſonment he wrote 
a warning to the rulers in England, eſpecially 


to the perſecuting rulers, prieſts and people in 
tze county of Weſtmoreland, and a other 


pieces. After his releaſe from this impriſon- 


ment, I have no certain account of his future. 


travels. At ſome diſtance of time I find he kept 


a boarding-ſchool of. repute at Waltham Abbey 


in Efſex, for children of both ſexes, during 


which time he employed his leifure hours in ex- 


erciſing his pen in the ſervice of truth. From- 


Waltham he removed about 1679 to Edmonton 


in Middleſex, and continued his ſchool there. 
In the diſcharge of his duty he was remarkabiy 
zealous and diligent, not only in inſtructing the 


children under his care in literature, but in ſuc- 

 ___ ceſsful endeavours to inſtil into their tender 
minds early impreſſions of religion, virtue, and 

| the fear of their maker. In thefe laudable en- 


deavours he was. effectually ſeconded by the 


joined exertions of his wife, en 
1 . 85 55 1 an 
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and 2 miniſter, -. and of his principal aſſiſtant, cn A. 
John Matern, a German by birth, who had re- v 
ceived a learned education in his native coun . 
try, being alſo deſigned for the ſacerdotal office 1686. _ 
but being convinced of the principles of the len h. 
people called Quakers about 1674 there, he re- principal 
moved to reſide amongſt his friends in England,” _— 
and engaged with Chriſtopher Taylor as aſſiſtant 
in his ſchool, for which ED he was well 
qualified, not only as a man of literature, but 
in the more valuable qualification of the truly 
religious and faithful man. The conjoined la- 
boa of theſe worthy men had a remarkable - 
effect on the minds and manners of the children 
under their tuition, of which they publiſhed an 
account this year, under the title of 4 T. eftimony 
to the Lord's Power and ble 5 5 Ap ppearance in 
and among/t the Children. Matern did not 
long continue, but finiſhed 11 courſe in this life 
at Edmonton the iſt of the 7 w, 1680, under 
the conſolation of a good conſcience, and a 
well grounded hope of entering into eternal 
reſt. His concern for the laſting good of the 
children under his care only left him with his 
parting breath; for about four hours before his 
' HB departure he defired them to be called up into 
his bed · chamber, and there he prayed for them, 
and gave them his final exhortation, to be faith- 
ful to the little they knew of the fear and will of 
their maker, and that greater degrees would be 
added, After his death Chriſtopher Taylor con- . 
tinued his ſchool at Edmonton between two and 
three years, during which time he wrote à cau- 
2 epiſtle to friends in relation to William 
8's writings, and an anſwer to two of 


tis thats, A the year. 1682, - reigning is N 
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eorge Keith, he removed with his 
wife to Penfylvania, where ſhe died in the year 


3 of 168 5, and himſelf the next year. And although 


the reſidence of this valuable man was of no 


| — duration in this colony, he lived long 


enough to impreſs his friends there with a livelß 


| ſenſe of his worth, and of their loſs' in his fo 
: 1 as appears by their teſtimony, 


was a diligent an mg faithful - miniſter 
among them ; in the Fexerciie of his gift, perti- 
nent, * and affecting; in prayer, ſolemn, 


reverent and weighty; in his general deport- _ 


_ circumſ] — meek and humble. He 
was alſo, in a civil capacity, a very reſpectable 
and ſerviceable member of the colony of Pen- 
ſylvania, and for his ſervices the few years he 


lived there, ſeems to have been regarded by 


1629. 


| Oo For BY 


1 


them as one of the beſt men of the age in which 
he lived. | 

William Penn, at different tinies' in BY ear 
1689, ſent the . letters to bis frien 8 in 


i 


4 * My dear Friends and Brethren, 


en Wi it be with you, as I can yl it is with 


me in the preſence of God, then are we one 
in bim; for neither length of days, nor dif. 
tance of place, nor all the many waters be. 


tions}from you; but my love, yea the love 
X oye my father, and your father, abounds 
ou, with endeared falutations to you 

all; 181 for you, and the bleſſing of you 
and yours, with grace, peace and proſperity, 
are my knees bowed to the God of all our mer- 
6 cies 


tween us, can ſeparate my heart and affec- 
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his own great po 
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preſervations; that a holy, blameleſs c n AP. 


. without guile and wrath, braw ling 


Rt” 


and ſelfiſhneſs, you may be made and kept in oy 


all things. That God may ſpread his N 
name over you, and make a wall of defence 
about you, and create a glory upon the ſame, 


7665. 


to your r J os and the renown of 
r 


compariſon- of him, and that happy and 
blefled is that people whoſe God is the Lord. 


For the nation or province upon the earth 


that will not reverence him, and call in righ- 


teouſneſs upon him, and in all their under 
takings have his glory firſt in their eyes, ſhall. 


be cut off. He will vex, viſit and trouble 


that people, that they may know that he 

ruleth in the kingdoms of men. Therefore 
the Lord guide you by his own ſpirit, and 

' preſerve you a lively, ron and ſavoury peo- 
ple to his praiſe. Amen. 


this mine eyes have 
beheld under the "Fo that all is vanity in 


«© Great revolutions have been of late in this 


land of your nativity, and where they may 
period the Lord knows; it can be no new 
thing for us to meet with exerciſes. Europe 


looks like a ſea of trouble; wars all over it, 
like to be this ſummer; I ſtrongly defire to 


ſee you before it be ſpent, if the Lord will; 


and I can ſay in his fi po — = improve my 
on- 


intereſt with King 


ſciences, and that a chriſtian liberty might be 
legally ſettled, though againſt my own inte- 
reſt, was that which has ſeparated me from 
you chiefly.” 


_ © I defire your aint before the Lord, | 
& 


as you are not and cannot be forgotten in my 
. 0 addreſſes 
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e nA“ addreſſes and approaches to him, ho. reſt. 
in his unchangeable love, Dear friends and 
> < brethren, your s unalterably in the commu · 

1689. ef the precious , Fol lt Wok 


| a [6 ad *, 1690. 8 WII. PENN,” 1 


. My love to friend in Jerſey, u. Lech 
66 Lead among: ama il 2 ö 


1505 7 i Hammerſmith, goth 10, 1689. 
3 Es « + Dear Friends, - 


Ws 1 cannot flip this opportunity, but ſend. you 
the endeared ſalutations of my love, that in 
< the truth gives me frequent occaſions to re- 
member you, and-earneſtly deſire your pre- 
+ ſervation to God, as well as your comfort 
and proſperity about outward things, about 
«which have a care that they grow not too 
* faſt upon you, nor too many for you, I mean 
is io the cares and concerns that attend them 
in the exerciſe of your ſpirits; for it is a 
* bleſſed ſtate to enjoy and uſe the world in 
the dominion of his life and power, that has 
„ quickened by his light and ſpirit a people to 
* himſelf; for in this ſtands all our peace and 
- bleſſedneſs, that God be eyed in the firſt 
“ place, that we ſet him on our right hand, 
„that we ſet him 2 canrinuglly before our eyes, 
«+ and that our eye be directed towards him in 
& all things, as the eye of the handmaid to her 
„ miſtreſs, that we may be able to ſay in truth 
* 1 „ We have none in r 
« him, 
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4. him, nor any on earth befider bim. This it is © HA r. 
< that keeps God's people every where, for v. 
„hereby they put on Chriſt in all his bleſſed — 

„ teachings. and leadings, and make no provi- 1689. 
« ſion for the fleſh, to fulfil the luſts thereof. 

„Friends, they are deep words, and deeper 

things; I know you underſtand me, and 1 
hope you feel me, who have your eyes to the 
6s 5 — — look to the joy before you, that is 
above - oys in this 'momentary, trouble- 

“ ſome, | buſy world. And now, friends, I 

„ have a word more to you, and that is this, 

« that faith, hope and charity are the nr 
„ helps and marks of true chriſtians, but 
« all, charity is the love of God, or dine 
4 love. Bleſſed are they that come to it, and 
“ hold the truth in it, and work and act in it, 
„for they are poor indeed in ſpirit of. their 

own, but rich in God's; they are meek, they 
inherit; all other ſtates are a brangle nn 

* compariſon, but this enjoys, this poſſeſſes, 
this reigns. O come into this love, more 
and more, for to this ſhall all gifts and oper- 
„ ations give place, and they do ſo in the 
hearts of thoſe that are come to know charity 
„ greateſt in them. It will preſerve peace in 
« the church, peace in the ſtate, peace in fami- 
66 bes. e and peace in particular boſoms. 
6 4 Ms ighty draw, I beſeech him, all your 

9 —— into this heavenly love more and more, 

e that the work of it may ſhine out to God's 
glory and your comfort. | 
N For matters here, as to myſelf, I am well 


REECE EST TE ET Go he 


er t and free, and for the church of God, liberty 
th continues; but in the nations of Europe, 
ut great wars, and rumours of wars, ſuch as 
m, | % have 
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CHAP 6228 not been almoſt from che ning; 

e ſuns are turned into darkneſs, moons 
into blood, for the notable day is at the door, 

It could not be borne from ſome of you, 
when you went for America, that ſuch a day 
«would come, but come and coming it is, for 
% almoſt n_ + ſees it, and tongue ſays it, 
and ſome ands, alas! have already felt 
it. Sanctify, therefore, the Lord in your 
hearts; be ſatisfied in him and in your lot, 
„ and walk worthily of his daily mercy, and 
+ attendance upon you, and care over you; 
“ and the Lord you to the end. I am, in 
„the truth that ee e 
66. 5avy ROT 21 


. Your faithful friend and brother, ; 7 
„W. PENN,” 


CHAP. 
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Gorge X oath removes to „ \Peiflolanig cad 1 
pointed Maſter of a free School eftabliſhed 0 of 
which he ſoon quitt. Account of George Keith 
before his Removal to America. Further Re. 

/ marks concerning bim. He lets in an 27 
Mind. Friendi concerned to caution him. He 
diſcovers an open Diſſent.— Begins to quarrel 
"firſt with Thomas Fitzwalter and William Stock. 
dale. Complain. againſt them to the Month 74 
Meeting. — Friends in England, hearing f 1 
_ Difference; write” a "Letter of Havice—Thiir 
Counſel "lighted by George "Keith. —He "treats" 
© Thomas loyd and other” Magiftrates with illi. 

' beral' Language. ie reflect upon the Meeting 
/ "Miniftets.—Tq/timony' of 'the' Montbiy Mes- 
ing againſt bir fed, by the Grand Fury _ 
and firiedi>— Magiſtrates" Vindication.—Thomas- 

Z Wilſon" and James Dickenſas arrive in ee, 
vania.— Extract from Thomas Wilſon's Journal. 
—Grorge K 41th e for E ee "OH 


all 20 Traft 10t it 1 Bee | Artie 


the TER ep time 5 to. e Penh 7, 1689. 
And about this time friends of dee Keith 


removes to 


conſidering W. | e N A ac education 2 
4 i la 
ann TH 1 n 3 D 5 
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CHAP. had 11 in en to. eſtabliſh a free-ſchool 
VI. in Philadelphia; and looking upon George 
— Keith, now a reſident there, as a perſon well 
11 qualified to conduct ſuch an undertaking, they 
pitched A; one n him for maſter of this ſchool, and 

3 1 mater of engaged on the following terms: That he 
eſtabliſhed ſhouſd have a ſalary of gol. for the firſt year, a 
there, Houſe for himſelf and family, and a ſehook-biouls 
ovided, and the profits ol / the ſchool beſide ; 
or two years more his ſchool was. to be made 
—— 120l. per annum, if he ſhould chuſe to ſtay 
| ſo long; in conſideration of which advantages he 
which he Was to teach the poor children gratis. He con- 


„ ined in this ſtation only about 2 year, and 


was ſucceeded by his uſher, whoſe name ms 
Thomas Makin. 

George Keith's: condat e 5 . time, 
to. betray ſymptoms of en; unſtable os wa- 
vering temper of mind; he ſoon gre 
of every cireumſlance of life eſpecially fuck! as : 

was attended with labour 2 confinement. 
Chriſtopher 'Ta aylor, we ſee, reſigned into his 


hands a well-eltablifred and pro ſchool, 
which after no long time he quit ted "I Nord N 
firſt. to London, and ſoon after to America. 


Here the ſtrenueus exertions of his friends to 
make ſo handſome à proviſion for him as their 
| ſchool- maſter in the infant ſtate of their Ne 
* © "evince the cordiality of their regard, and Fr 
roſity of their dilpofition toward hin, and that 
— —— they. were defirous to make his reſidence amongſt 
them eafy and comfortable fo the utmôſt of 
bene Tar 4 power, Under theſe circumſtances, one 
might imagine, he might have enjoyed eaſe ad 
1 to his full content, if free from unea- 
ſineſs in his own mind ; but he who rn der the 
ource 


d , 
Y 
5 
k 
4 


himſelf, much hurt and 


profeſſion, or kirk of 
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ſource of unhappineſs within himſelf, is not like c A F. 
to find happineſs in any circumſtance, of. Be. VR 
He ſeems to have given 2 looſe rein to an unſet- WYY, 


tled and Ullariafied 11 U which occaſioned 1689 
iends much trouble, 
firſt in America, and afterwards in England. It 
In order to eonvey a more ſatisfactory intelli- 
gence of the miſunderſtandings and eparation. 
which ſoon broke out 8 him and friends 
in America, it may not im rtinent, to Teca-, 
pitulate the ſucceſſive. 2 his life pre. 
nw thereto, AS fy, 38, if materials <nable. 
mes {on 
| George Keith was 2 2 'of Scotland! w 5 
he 4 "ry a. liberal $7690 in the 1 5 


he nan 
MPS. 


14 I 


otland, not . 3 
ſchool, but alſo at the univerſity of Fs 0 5 ob 
deen. By whom he Was: convinced, Pt we awd 
what means. he joined in ſociety with the 1 5 n 


ple called ib 1 75 not informed, but I 
find that in the year 1664, he came as a miniſter 1664. 


from the fouth of Scotland LF 5 reli ious viſit Travels in 
s detained' 1 


priſon there ten months, and Dy Livingſtone try. 


with him ſeven months, where they were _ vio", 
lently beaten. and. abuſed by, one Peter Strachan, 
ſon to. Andrew Strachan, prieſt in Kintore, who, 
was confined in the ſame priſon; for Which he 
fell under great trouble of mind, under the ſenſe 
of his wicked and abuſive 178 8 to 0 


fearfully crying out that the ju dgments of dl 9 


were upon him, and repeatedly . e 1 


ene beten __ e n 


* ., #& : 
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= 


He vindi- 


. cern to bear bis teſtimony to the truth in the 


88 ſteeple-houſe at Aberdeen, in attem pting 
at ſervice he was violk tly aſſaulted, and Te? | 
ed down to the ground by James Horne, the 
bell. ringer. Shortly after "which it was remark- 
ed that the ſaid Horne goin up the ſteeple to 
ring the bell, ſuddenly ell through a hole os 
four "ar Sing high, and was inſtantly killed by the 
fall the ſame ſpot 'of the 1 where 

4 * deaten George Keith. We find him af. 
4 amongſt the number of this perſecuted 
+ people at Aberdeen, involved i in confiſcations and 
"ug impriſonment. * | 

e Was not on! 1 ſufferer 36 FROG with 


1 


be r his brethren in t ſtimony to the truth of his pro- 


ſions, N 


ffay in confuting a virulent invyective of Geo 


wo both in verbal iffdtarions;” and in' print on 
many occaſions, | He firſt joined Alexander Jaf- 


Meldrum in his ſermon againſt the Quakers in 


1858666. He was coadjutor to Robert Barclay in 


the diſpute he had with the ſtudents' of Aber- 


deen in defence of his Theſes in 167 5. He was 


likewiſe engaged, together with Se ben Criſp, 
George Whitehead and William Penn, in a diſ- 
pute with the baptiſts in London the preceding 


year. He alſo wrote and publiſhed ſeveral trea- 


 ferted. The way to the tity of Got 


tiſes in vindication and explanation of the prin- | 


i ag of the people called "Quakers, viz. One 
FP immediate Werne tier under the 
ale of the univerſal free grace rm the ' goſpel FA 

Be ben 
glory and advantage of filent meetings, Ke. | 
In 1682 he was —— againſt for preaching, 


2 forenching and teaching ſchool at Edmonton without licenſe, 
39625 
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the quarter ſeſſions for Hertfordſhire, upon which c H AY 
the juſtices tendered him the oath, and upon his 


refuſal to take it committed him to jail. In the N 
1 


year 1684 he was again impriſoned in newgate, 
London, for refuſing to ſwear, and continued a 
priſoner above five months. 


Thus for the greateſt part of thirty years had 
he retained full unity with the ſociety, and not 


the loweſt degree of eſtimation for his ſervice a- 
mongſt them, during which time he never pre- 
tended to diſcover any errors or falſe doctrines 


maintained by them, though he had the fulleſt 
opportunity; but on the contrary publicly vindi- 


| cated them. Yet not duly attending to the 
apoſtle's caution to the Coloſhans, beware le/# any 
man ſpoil you through philoſophy and vain deceit, 
after the traditions of men, after.the rudiments of the 


world, and not after Chriſt, affecting to be wiſe 


beyond what is written or revealed, he became 
wavering in mind, and was ſhaken from his 


ſteadfaſtneſs in the faith. Having indulged him- 


ſelf too much in curious, uncertain and unpro- 


fitable ſpeculation, that inward watchfulneſs which 


is neceſſary to keep the heart clean and pure, 
the paſſions in ſubjection, and the life and man- 


ners upright and pacific, was ſuſpended, He is 


ſaid to have imbibed ſome fanciful notions of 
Van Helmont about the year 1682, concerning 


the tranſmigration of ſouls, the reſurrettion, c. 


_ which the people called Quakers have never 
though it neceſſary to be curiouſly inquiſitive 


about, as not believing ſubjects, above the inveſ- 


tigation of human reaſon and knowledge, to be 


neceſſary to ſalvation, further than they are 


clearly revealed in the ſcripture: And looking 
upon the things which are clearly revealed, to be- 
Vor. III. ä long 


1 8 1 O R Y oF TAI 


c HA long to us, and to be ſufficient for ſalvation, 


have avoided to pry into the ſecret things which 


belong to divine omniſcience. Finding no 
1689. room for the propagation of ſuch notions amongſt 


them, he is ſuppoſed to have let in ſome ſecret 
jealouſy and contempt, which afterwards broke 
out in open oppoſition and contention ; firſt with 
8 and afterwards with the body at 
Woe. | | 
| The firſt ſymptom of loſs of ſpiritual ſtrength 
was diſcovered in his impatience under ſuffer. 
ing. | 
j After he had taken up Chriſtopher Taylor's 
ſchool at Edmonton, and was impriſoned at 
Hertford, he removed to London, and ſought a 
_ privileged place to reſide in: but finding this 
not ſufficient to protect him, being taken and 
impriſoned in Newgate as above, ſeeing himſelf 
ſo clofely purſued and moleſted in his lawful oc- 
cupation by the ſpirit of perſecution, as yet re- 


taining power to be vexatious to the non- con- 


forming ſubje&s ; and his ſteadfaſtneſs of faith 
in divine protection being weakened by airy ſpe- 


culation, and reaſoning with fleſh and blood, he 


complained now, that as nothing but perſecution 
was to be met with here, he would ſeek an aſy- 
lum in a land of liberty; under which diſpoſition 
he removed to America. , ; 

The apoſtle hath left this cautionary reflection 
on record as a warning to chriſtians of all deno- 
minations and generations, Knowledge puffeth 
« up but charity edifieth.” And in this man 
we 5k an inſtance, that as we ſuffer ourſelves 


* Sewel. J. Whiting. 
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to be puffed up with our knowledge, we are-incHAP. 
danger of loſing that charity, which excelleth all VI. 
gifts and attainments. George Keith was a man 
of good natural abilities, improved by a liberal 689. 
education, clear in comprehenſion and fluent in 
expreſſion, which gave him in theſe reſpects a 
ſuperiority over many, or the greater part of his 
brethren, and would have been the means of 
continuing his eſtimation as an uſeful member, if 
he had not been himſelf too conſcious of this ſu- 
periority, and thereby let in an aſpiring mind, ue lets in 
aiming at pre-eminence amongſt them, which an t 
when he could not attain, he tranſgrefſſed - 
the bounds not only of chriſtian charity, but of 
common decency. | > 
It is remarkable that it was ſoon after the re- 1691. 
moval of George Fox, that ſymptoms of ſelf- 
importance began to diſcover themſelves in 
George Keith's conduct, which ſuggeſts a con- 
jecture, that he might not be without a ſecret 
apprehenſion of his own fitneſs to ſucceed to that 
eſteem and influence in the ſociety, at leaſt in 
America, which George Fox had held, not of 
his own ſeeking, nor for himſelf, but from the 
conviction of his friends, of the many excellent 
virtues he was endowed with, and the ſpiritual 
advantages they had received from his faithful ex- 
ample and paſtoral care, they regarded him as 
the principal of their elder brethren, worthy of 
double honour; and the influence he thereby ac- 
quired, he ſteadily directed to the honour of 
God, and their edification and eſtabliſnment in 
pure religion to the laſt, | 
Several friends had been concerned to caution gereral 
George Keith in great chriſtian tenderneſs, of the end c 
dangerous conſequences of buſying himſelf in caution 
| ; Ss | uſeleſs him. 
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CHAT. uſeleſs Skins, and queſtions of words which 
VI. gender to firife, previous to his removal to Ame- 
— 2 as I apprehend ; where, when he arrived, 
1691. g D notions to himſelf, or partly | 
Aclelag them only to ſuch as he could venture = 

to entruſt therewith as a ſccret, he continued 
openly to-profeſs and vindicate the doctrines of 
: the 5 called Quakers in bene notable 
| Hecont'- tracts, as, the pr e and ind. - ane viſible 
1 ngland and e cel ere brought to 


pues 10 9B" churabes in New 
dedrines of he teft and examined ; a refutation of three op- 
gate der. poſers of truth ; the pretended antidote proved poi- 
lers. on, or the true principles of the chriſtian and pro- 
; 69:  teftant religion defended again/t Cotton Mather 
"7's F and others ;- and a ſerious appeal to all the more 
» ſober, impartial and judicious people in New Eng- 
Yet in the land, in vindication of friends. Yet in the fame 
Kmeyear year that he publiſhed this laſt treatiſe, his ſe- 
open diſ- cret diſguſt at his friends broke out into open 
ſent, diſſent and contention, chiefly, as appears, be- 
cauſe he could not obtain that pre-eminence he 
alpine after, nor carry things in all caſes ac- 
cCording to his own preſcriptions or dictates : for 
ee thereof, ſeveral of his friends, leſs verſed 
(0, Rs points, but better eſtabliſhed in 
practical religion, fearing his fallin ng into danger 
and error through unwatchfulneſs, 

wanting in brotherly affection gently to commu- 

nicate their apprehenſions; but he, who, in the 

eſent -exaltedneſs of his mind, looked upon 

imſelf as their ſuperior in wiſdom and know 
ledge, and now began to regard his friends with 

an eye of contempt, ſeems to have thought it 
beneath him to regard the advice of thoſe, whom 

. he 5 him elf better 0. to * — 

| and 


were not 
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and to have formed a deſign to govern, or to c H A p. 
divide. „% „„ ET 
He began with objecting to the manner in OV 
which the diſcipline of the ſociety was conduct- , 7992. 
ed, complaining there was too great a ſlackneſs againf{their 
in the application thereof, and propoſed new. e den 
regulations for the amendment of the deficien- diſcipline, 
cies, which having drawn up in writing, he pre- | 
ſented to the meeting of miniſters at the yearly 
— but as they did not fully approve 
thereof, they propoſed to refer the matter to 
the conſideration of the yearly meeting of Lon- 
don, which he declined, ſignifying, he would 
rather let it drop. Notwithſtanding this, he con- 
ccived aggravated diſguſt at the diſappointment 
to ſuch a degree, that from this time the ſecret 
envy and diſlike, which had been rankling in his 
| breaſt, began to break out in captious remarks, 
and bitter ſarcaſms upon the general conduct of 
friends, their manner of preaching, and ſuch 
like matters; not that they were more liable to 
objection at that time, nor in that place, than, 
I imagine, they had been all along from the time 
of his firſt entering into their community ; for 1 
cannot diſcover, that any remarkable change ap- 
peared in the body of friends, either in Europe 
or America, in their principles, their manners, or 
their manner of preaching, which were much the 
ſame as at their firſt riſe, and as they were all 
the time while George Keith continued in cloſe 
fellowſhip with them; but it appears too evident 
that he was now become a man given to change 
in all theſe pes F oe 
Paſſion and prejudice corrupt the heart, and Regin to 
give it a perverſe bias. George Keith, now in- 4u*relfirit 


. yo . 2 * o i h Th yy 
vidiouſly watching for occaſion againſt friends, — 


walter and 
took Wilen 
Stockdale. 
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e HA took exceptions at ſome words uttered by Thomas 

VI. Fitzwalter and William Stockdale in their public 
I teſtimonies, firſt began to quarrel with them, 

1692. and charged them with preaching falſe doctrine, 

in ſetting forth the light of Chriſt to be ſufficient 

for ſaluation, and declared to I homas Fitzwalter, 

that he himſelf did not believe, the light was ſuf- 

ficient without ſomething elſe. Which expreſſion 

Complains Thomas reported to ſome other perſon, for which 

te he George brought a complaint againſt him to 

mon the monthly meeting. This appears to me a 

very frivolous cauſe of complaint to bring be- 

fore any body of men in a judicial capacity, and 

carries the appearance of a ſpirit luſting to con- 

tention, and a mean duplicity In George Keith; 

for that*he ſo expreſſed himſelf was proved by 

the evidence of ſeveral witnefſes, who were pre- 

ſent, and yet he denied it to the meeting. The 

meeting entering into the examination of his 

complaint, in order to take away all occaſion of 


cavilling from him, who was now  ſtudiouſly 


ſeeking it, as Thomas had reported nothing but 
matter of fact, and had the evidence of many 
witneſſes, they ſaw no cauſe to charge him 
with aſſerting an untruth ; but his manner 
of procedure in George Keith's abſence, and 
without firſt endeavouring a reconciliation be- 
tween themſelves, they judged a wrong proceed- 
ing, as being a breach of goſpel order. Thomas 
very readily acknowledged, that though the 
charge itſelf was true, the mentioning it, in the 


manner he had done, was wrong. | 
f miniſters 


was preaching two Chriſtt. William Stockdale 
| denicd 
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denied his uttering the expreſſions in the terms c H A P. 
complained of; and on the other hand alledged Vl 


| againſt Keith, that he had treated him in a very 


contemptuous and abuſive manner, calling him 1692. 


an ignorant heathen, and ſeveral other oppro- 


brious appellations. The meeting delivered their 


opinion, that Stockdale was culpable, and de- 


ſerving reproof, for uttering the words he did, 
they being an offence to ſundry ſound and well- 
minded friends, and that he ſhould condemn 
the ſame. And as to George Keith's manner of 
proceeding againſt him, they could not admit it 
to be agreeable to goſpel order, he not having 
dealt with him alone in a private manner, be- 
fore he proceeded further in his complaint; nei- 
ther could they hold him excuſable for his in- 


decent expreſſions to William Stockdale, he be- 


ing older in experience and in years. 
By this time friends in England got intelli- 


Friends in 
England 


gence of theſe differences, whereupon ſeveral of hearing of 


. 2 | — theſe diffe- 
them in London wrote an epiſtle to their bre. 


thren in Penſylvania, earneſtly preſſing them to ge 


keep the unity of the ſpirit in the bond of peace, 


and guard againſt diſputations upon ſubjects not 


tending to edification, whereby that charity and 


brotherly kindneſs, which had hitherto connected 
them in goſpel-fellowſhip, might be in danger of 


being weakened or diſſolved. That obedience to 
the precepts of the goſpel was a better proof of 
our honouring Chriſt, as a teacher come from 


God, than airy ſpeculations and controverſies 


leading to contention about his glorified 3 in 


heaven; wiſhing them rather, after the cuſtom 
of friends from the beginning, to be emulous in 


the practice of all chriſtian virtues, and ſhew 
forth the fruits of the ſpirit out of a good con- 
verſation, 


eupou, 
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c HA P.verſation, than to be over curious in queſtions of 
VI. words, miniſtring to ſtrife and contention ; re- 
WV minding them of the ancient and conſtant prin- 
1692. ciple and experience of friends, that the diſpen- 


66 
7 "ms 


6c 
= 


ſion and glorifi 


who never had nor ma 


ſation of the goſpel committed to them, was 


a ſpiritual diſpenſation ; in nowiſe to oppoſe, 


* reject or invalidate Jeſus Chriſt's outward 


coming, ſuffering, death, reſurrection, aſcen- 

5 eſtate in the heavens·; but 
to bring men to partake of the remiſſion 
of ſins, reconciliation, and eternal redemp- 
tion, which he hath obtained for us, and for 


all men, for whom he died, and gave himſelf 
a ranſom, both for Jews and Gentiles, Indians, 
Turks and Pagans, without reſpect of perſons 
or people. And Chriſt is fully to be preached . 


unto them, according to the holy ſcriptures, 


by them whom he may ſend unto them for 


that end; that as the benefit of his ſuf- 
ferings extends to all, even to them that have 


not the ſcriptures, or outward hiſtory thereof, 
they may be told, who was and is their chief 


friend, that gave himſelf a ranſom for them, 
and hath enlightened them; yet not excluded 
thoſe from God's mercy or ſalvation by Chriſt, 

. 3 the outward know- 
ledge or hiſtory of him, if they ſincerely obey, 


and live up to his light; for his light and ſal- 


vation reach to the ends of the earth; yet ſtill 
we that have the holy ſcriptures, and thoſe 
plain outward confirmed teſtimonies concern- 
ing our bleſſed Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, 


both as to his coming in the fleſh and in the 
cc 


6c 


( are lo well preſerved to poſterity ; and we be- 


Irit, have cauſe to be thankful to God for 
e peculiar favour, and that theſe ſcriptures 


“ ſeech 
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« ſeech you, /et us keep to the plainneſi and n- HAP. 

« plicity of ſcripture language in all 22 

“ about matters of N divinity and doctrine 
1 


« and ſincerely be | 
e hleſſed Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, the Son 
« of the living God, in all his comings, appear- 
„ ances, properties, offices and works, both for 
« us and in us.“ ls 
This epiſtle, which is very long, concludes 
with the excellent counſel of the apoſtle, © If 
* there be therefore any conſolation in Chriſt ; _ 
« if any comfort of love; if any fellowſhip of 
« the ſpirit; if any bowels and mercies, fulfil 
ye my joy, that ye be like-minded, having 
the ſame love, being of one accord and one 
„mind; let nothing be done through ſtrife or 
« vain glory, but in lowlineſs of mind, let 
every man eſteem others better than him- 
hg OT. 5 | 
5 * “Signed by 


„George Whitehead, © Samuel Waldenfield, 
John Field, * Benjamin Antrobus, 
William Bingley, © John Vaughton, 
Alexander Seaton, „Daniel Monro, 

* Patrick Livingſton.” 


eve, own and confeſs our 1693. 


The brotherly counſel and concern of friends Their coun- 


in England, although marked throughout with ” yr — 


clear reaſoning, and chriſtian tenderneſs and mo- Keih. 


deration, and earneſt zeal to heal the breach or 
prevent the widening thereof, had no better ef- 
fect than the Vas endeavours of friends in 
America had before. Ambition and bitterneſs 
of ſpirit had ſo thoroughly poſſeſſed George 
Keith, that their ſuggeſtions had greater power 

8 : ; over 
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HIS TOR T or HR 


over him than the beſt admonitions. Being baff. 


led in his principal aim, that of taking the lead 
in the ſociety, he ſet no bounds to his malicious 


invectives, ſuffering his paſſion, to hurry him on 


to vent his reſentment in illiberal reproaches, in 
violation of decency and common ſenſe. 
At another meeting with him he openly avow- 


eld the doctrines, which before he had endeavoured 
to conceal, by denying his having ſaid what was 


of mankind to believe it? adding, that unleſs 


He treats 
Thomus 
Lloyd aud 
other ma- 
giſtrates 
with ilhbe- 
ral lau- 
ua. 


proved he did ſay, as in the caſe of Thomas 
Fitzwalter, and roundly charged ſeveral friends 


with unſoundneſs of faith. Thomas Lloyd told 


him, in behalf of himſelf and others, whom he 
had accuſed, that they believed all things written 
in the ſcriptures concerning our Saviour's birth, 


death and reſurrection, &c. in the outward; to 
which he ſmartly replied, but is it abſolutely 
and indifpen{ably neceſſary to all and every one 


he did fo believe, he would not own him as a 
chriſtian; but ſaid, he might be a devout hea- 
then. | | | | 


Thomas Lloyd was appointed by William Penn 
to the ſtation of deputy governor of Penſylvania 


during his abſence, and filled the ſtation with 


integrity and repute. His conſequence, of courſe, 
muſt be conſiderable both in religious and civil 
fociety. His particular patronage of George 
Keith, and unremitted endeavours to ſerve him, 
previous to his violating of the unity of ſociety, 


deſerved his grateful reſpect; yet becauſe he gave 


him no countenance, but joined his weight and 


influence againſt his intemperate conduct in his 
oppoſition, Keith could not bridle his temper or 


his 


48. Smith. 
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his tongue within the bounds of common decen-c HA v. 


cy, even to him, but at a ſucceeding meeting, 


gave the looſe rein to his petulancy ſo far as OY 


to call him impudent man, and pitiful governor ; 
akking him why he did not ſend him to jail; 
telling him his back had long itched for a whip- 
ping ; menacing him and his friends, that he 
would expoſe them in print all over America, if 
not over Europe. One of the magiſtrates, re- 
markable for his moderation and pacific diſpo- 
ſition, he called an impudent raſcal. OO 

This conduct betrayed the paſſion and malig- 
nity of a violent party ſpirit, and could mean 
nothing but an eflay, whether he could provoke 
them to ſome act of authority as magiſtrates, 
whereby he might take an occaſion to raiſe a 
cry of perſecution againſt them; and men of leſs 
temper, and leſs > or to religion, might very 
probably, in the like circumſtances, have com- 
plied with his deſire, and cured his itch, and 
have vindicated themſelves alſo againſt the charge 
of perſecution, by alledging that reviling is not 
religion, nor reproachfnul appellations a conſci- 
entious ſcruple: But the men with whom he had 


to deal were of a very different caſt, being of 


thole who were reſtrained by their religious 
principles, conformable to primitive chriſtianity, 
trom returning railing for railing ; being de- 
tamed they entreated ; they bore his reproaches 
with patience, exerted their endeavours to pacify 
him, and recover him to a better mind, and to 
prevent an open breach, in a ſpirit of meek- 
neſs; but all their endeavours were in vain. 


At length, after many vilifying expreſſions to He refeas 


particular perſons, as occaſion raiſed his wrath, 


he went ſo far as to bring a moſt reproachful miniſters. 


charge 


ron o res 


cn A. charge againſt a reputable part of the body at 


large, charging a meeting of miniſters with com. 


ug together to cloke herefies aud deceit; and that 
1692. there were more damnable herefies and dottrine 


of devils among the Quakers than among any pro- 


= feffion of proteſtants. 


This reflection, which is mere aſſertion with. 
out ſhadow of proof, evidences the bitterneſs of 
his ſpirit, urging him to expreſſions pointed in 
' malice, to provoke, without regard to candour 

or to truth : Againſt the validity whereof, and 
in defence of the people called Quakers, we 
can perhaps bring no authority more appoſite to 
the point than his own, in his ſerious appeal 
printed in Philadelphia in this very ſame year 
1692, wherein he fully condemned in others thoſe 
meaſures, he was now lo fondly purſuing. 

Serious appeal, page 6,—* Notwithſtanding 
Cotton Mather's ſtrong aſſeverations againlt 
us, as if we denied all or moſt of the fun. 
„ damental articles of the chriſtian . and pro. 
„ teſtant faith, yet he ſhall never be able to prove 
it, that we are guilty of this his ſo extremely 
„ raſh and uncharitable charge, either as in re- 


„ ſpect of the body of that people, or in reſped 


of any particular writers or publiſners of our 
doctrines and principles, and preachers among 
us, generally owned and approved by us, 2 
men of a ſound judgment and underitanding. 
„And for his citations out of the Quaker 
printed books and treatiſes, I would have you 
% to conſider, that moſt af them are all bor- 
% rowed and taken, not from our own books, 
but from our profeſſed adverſaries, men known 
well enough to be poſſeſſed with prejudice 
- # againſt us; ſuch as Thomas Hicks and, Join 

„„ N c . 66 Paldo 


- 
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« Faldo and others, whom our friends in Old o H a v. 


- „England, and particularly George Whitehead vI. 
"= | « and William Penn, have largely anſwered,” ww> 
_ Hitherto friends had treated with him in a 1693. 
= private way in much meekneſs and patience ; | 

but it was properly judged that this public inſult _ 118 
cb. demanded public reparation, which he contemp- | 
of tuouſly refuſing to make, the monthly meeting 
5 of Philadelphia proceeded to diſown him, and 
"oi as the teſtimony they publiſhed on this occaſion 
ind exhibits a plain narration of the caſe and the 
we reaſons of their procedure, and his offenſive con- 
the duct, it juſtly claims a place in this work. 
9 « To the ſeveral — and quarterly meetings 
3 « in Penſylvania, Eaſt and Weſt Jerſey, and 

«© elſewhere, as there may be occaſion. _ 

1 «© Beloved Friends, 
on © In tender love, and with ſpirits bowed down 
ſy « before the Lord, is this our ſalutation unto 
oh vou; earneſtly deſiring your growth, and 


% daily preſervation in the ancient truth, and in 
4 the ſimplicity of the goſpel of our Lord Jeſus 
* « Chriſt, and our hope and breathings are that 


„ no inſinuations or wiles of the enemy ſhall 
ng prevail to turn you aſide from your ſteadfaſt- 
hat « neſs, or to GE you to eſteem lightly of the 
gr rock, and way of God's ſalvation unto you; 
* „but that you be kept in the light and life, 


« which was and is the juſt man's path, to the 
ks end of our days. Amen e 
= Now dear friends it is with ſorrow of ſpi- 
« rits, and grief of ſouls, that we ſignify unto 
he you the tedjous exerciſe, and vexatious per- 
\ WE : > * plexity, 
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CHA P.* plexity, we have met with in our late friend 


VI. 


“George Keith, for ſeveral months paſt : So it 


WV < hath happened, friends, leſt any fleſh ſhould 


1692. 


“ glory, but become ſilent before the Lord, that 


« this once eminent man and inſtrument of renown 
« in the hand of the Lord, whilſt he kept his 


„ firſt habitation, and knew the government of 


c truth over his own ſpirit, and witneſſed the 


„ ſame to be a bridle to his tongue, was then 
« ſerviceable, both in pen and ſpeech, to the 
„ churches of Chriſt : But now and of late it is 


too obvious and apparent, that being degene- 
< rated from the low, meek and peaceable ſpi- 
„ rit of Chriſt Jeſus, and grown cool in charity 
« and love towards his brethren, he is gone into 
na ſpirit of enmity, wrath and ſelf-exaltation, 


* contention and janglings, and as a perſon 


« without the fear of God before his eyes, and 
* without regard to his chriſtian brethren, and 
“ letting loole the reins of an extravagant 
© tongue, he hath broken out into many un- 
* goo y ſpeeches, railing accuſations and paſ- 

ſionate threatenings towards many of his 
« brethren, and elders, and that upon ſlender 
« occaſions : and when. ſome in chriſtian duty 
„ have laid before him his unſavoury words 
“ and unchriſtian frame, he hath treated them 


with vile words, and abuſive language, ſuch 


“ as a perſon of common civility would loath : 
„It hath been too frequent with him, and that 
in a tranſport of heat and paſſion, to call ſome 


of his brethren in the miniſtry, and other el- 
ders, and that upon ſmall provocations (it | 


% any) fools, ignorant heathens, infidels, filly 


„ ſouls, liars, hereticks, rotten ranters, Mug- 


„ gletonians, and other names of that infamous 


_ «+ \train, 
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« ſtrain, thereby to our grief, foaming out his c H AY. 


ſhame : And further, his anger and envy, be- 
ing cruel againſt us, and not contenting him 
« ſelf with his harſhneſs againſt perſons, he pro- 69 


ceeded in bitterneſs of ſpirit to charge our 
meetings with being come together to cloak 
hereſy and deceit ; and publiiing openly ſe- 
veral tiines, that there were more doctrine of 
devils, and damnable hereſies, among the Qua- 
kers, than among any profeſſion among the pro- 
teſtants. He hath long objected againſt our diſ- 
cipline, even ſoon after his coming among us; 


and having prepared a draught of his own, 


and the ſame not ag the expected recep- 


tion, he ſeemed diſguſted. Since which he 


hath often quarrelled with us about confeſ- 
ſions, declaring that he knew none given forth 


by the body of friends to his ſatisfaction, and 


often charged moſt of us with being unſound 
in the faith. We have offered in ſeveral meet- 
ings for his ſatisfaction, and to prevent ſtrife 
amongſt us, and for preſerving the peace of the 
church, to deliver a confeſſion of our chriſtian 
faith, in the words of our Lord and Saviour 
Jeſus Chriſt, the author of the chriſtian faith, 
and in the words of the apoſtles, and diſciples, 


his faithful followers; or we would declare 
„ our belief in teſtimonies of our ancient friends 


and faithful brethren, who were generally 


received by us; or we would concur and 


agree upon a confeſſion, and have it tranſ- 
mitted for the approbation of the yearly meet- 
ing here, or the yearly meeting at London; 
yea, it was offered unto him at the ſame time, 


that a confeſſion concerning the main matters 
of controverſy ſhould be given out of a book 


46 of 
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nA of his own; but all was flighted as inſufficient, 
The Lord knows the trouble which we have 
3 “ had with this unruly member; and the open. 
1692. 


VI, 


„ him, notwithſtanding his rage and violence 


„ our labour hitherto ſeems to be as water ſpilt 


* five language and diſorderly behaviour, he 


* 18 10 ra 


* neſs of our hearts, and well-wiſhes towards 
* againſt us, and of the endeavours of many in 
* this place, to have gained upon him by a 
friendly converſe, and by other means, not 
« inconſiderable to a brotherly freedom: But 


* upon a rock. And this meeting having or- 
« derly and tenderly dealt with him for his abu- 


„ hath not only lighted all applications of gain- 
ing him to a ſenſe of his ill treatment and miſ. 
„ carriages, but in an inſulting manner ſaid to 
* the friends appointed by the meeting to admo- 
„ niſh him, that he trampled the judgment of the 
« meeting under his feet as dirt: And hath of 
* late ſet up a ſeparate meeting here, where he 
* hath, like an open oppoſer, not only reviled 
6 ſeveral friends by expoſing their religious re- 
„ putations in mixed auditories of ſome hun- 
& dreds, endeavouring to render them, and 
friends here, by the preſs, and otherwiſe, a 
« ſcorn to the profane, and the ſong of the 
„ drunkards; but he hath traduced — vilified 
* our worthy travelling friends James Dickenſon 
„ and Thomas Wilſon, in their powerful and 
% ſavoury miniſtry, whoſe ſervices not only here, 
„but in moſt meetings in England, Scotland 
“% and Ireland, are well known to have a ſeal in 
„the hearts of many thouſands. He hath alſo 
„ within a few weeks appeared in oppoſition, 
as it were, to the body of friends, by putting 
„on his hat, when our well received and re- 

* commended 
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< commended friend james Dickenſon was at CH A P. 


prayer, and that in a meeting of near a 7. 
- * thouſand friends, and others, and ſo going — _ 
: s out of the meeting to the great diſquiet there- 69. 
e of, and to the drawing ſome ſcores into the 
n “ ſame oppoſition with him, by his ill ex- 

a *© ample. And by thus perſiſting in his repeated 

5 « oppoſitions, hard ſpeeches, and continued ſe- 

t *© paration, and labouring like an unwearied ad- 

t “ verſary, to widen the breach made by him, 

5 and fo abuſing ſome of the neighbouring 

. « meetings, by being as yet under that cover of 

e being owned by us; we are hereby brought 

l- “under à religious conſtraint and to prevent 

l other meetings of being further injured by 

0 „ him, to give forth this teſtimony, ſtrained as 

Jo it were from us by his many and violent pro- 

Je « yocations,” viz. That we cannot own him in 

f il © ſuch ungodly ſpeeches and diſorderly beha- 

je *© viour, or in his ſeparate meetings; and that 
d „e difown the fame as proceeding from a 
e· „ wrong ſpirit, which hrings into diſorder in- 

N- „ wardly, and leads into diſtraction and confu- 

id , * ſion outwardly ; and until he condemn and 

a „ decline the ſame, we cannot receive him 

he in his public miniſtry, and would have him 
ed << ceaſe to offer his gift as ſuch amongſt us, or 
on e elſewhere amongſt friends, until he be recon- 

2d „ ciled to his offended brethren. And as to 

e, „ thoſe few of our brethren in the gift of the 

nd < miniſtry, who are gone out with George 

in „ Keith, into his uncharitable and dividing ſpirit 

Ifo . (bs miſerable effects whereof many of us have 

n, * ſufficiently known in Old England and other 

ng parts) our judgment is, that while they con- 

re- Vol. ä YE 56 tinue 


A i. e 


CHAP. % tinue ſuch, 


THe 


— become unqualified to the 
« work of the pel, as degenerating from the 


IS TORI or 


guidance of God's bleſſed and peateable ſpirit 


43698 4 in their hearts (from wher 


44 — be your reward. And ſo dear friends 


proceeds the ef. 
% fectual New Teſtament miniſtry) | and be- 
ing turned from the peaceable fruits thereof, 
„ are youe 7 into N and conten- 
66 tion. wer! Freed | 
And nou- all by; who 150 wnilked in def 
& lowſhip and communion with us, and are 
64 Jean. aſide through inconſideration or other- 
« wiſe into this ſpirit of ſeparation and preju- 
dice againſt our meetings, orderly eſtabliſhed, 
and wherein we have been often mutually U 
* refreſhed together, we cannot but in the fear 
„of God, and in love to your fouls, admoniſn 
ðvyou alſo of the inſecurity of your preſent ſtate, 
3 * and that therein we cannot have unity with 
ou, and unleſs you return from under that 
pirit, dryneſs and barrenneſs from the Lord 


% we exhort you all to behave yourſelves in 
e the ſpirit of meckneſs, and peaceable truth, 
„ upon all occaſions, but more eſpecially upon 

any diſcourſe or conference with any of 
„ them who are diſcontented you, or 
4 have ſtarted aſide from you; and avoid all 
“ heats and contentions, in matters of faith and 
% worſhip ; and let not the ſalt of the covenant 

4 be wanting in your words and actions, for 
thereby the ſavour of your converſation will 
teach the witneſs of God in them. The grace 
of our Lord N n be wich y—_ all. 
* nin: | 
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* Given forth by Nr ofa. of public friends c N A u. 
in eee _ _ NN ens VI. 


„ ene e a -Jokm Bleek, eher > 
“ John Willsford. William anger, 0 

” Nicholas Waln, Thomas ky 

„William Watſon, William Byles, 

“George Maris, _ Samuel Jennings, 

“% Thomas Ducken, John Delaval, 

_« Joſhua Fearne, William Veardly, 


. 


% Even Morris. © Joſeph Kirkbride, 
% Richard Walter, . Wale Fawcit, 
John Symcock;, h Roberts, 

« Griffith — Eee = Owen, 
% John Bown;' © William Walker, 
Henry Willis, _- © John Lynam, 
0 Paul Ty we „ Gray.“ 


George: Keith We dh a confierabl 0. Keith 
rty to join him in his oppoſition, now ſet up ſ⸗ = 
- 2 meeting. This adopted rhe mecting — 
name of Quakers, but by way of diſtinction ö 
9 to themſelves the — PO. 
| Chriſtian Quakers and Friends. .* This a per 
meeting ſoon publiſhed a counter teſtimony fign- 
ed by twenty-eight of them, diſowning all thoſe Publitek 
concerned in denying George Keith; and ſoon, 
after that another paper, which they entitled, in 
 expoſtulation with Samuel Jennings, Thomas Lind 
and the reſt of the twenty-eight unjuſt judges and 
gners f the paper condemnation again George 
Lau e ard bit pos . Both theſe papers were 
| * e e . 


7 Vide, n hure teu 
baliſcrigt, pages 6, 7, 8, 
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CHAP, drawn up with artfulneſs, and calculated to 


catch the humours of the unwary and unſteady; 


ud being circulated, and puffed with all the 
1692- induſtry of party zeal, a wide ſchiſm enſued; 


much paſſion and-rancour on one ſide, occaſion- 
ed much painful exerciſe, vigilance, circumſpec- 
tion and patience on the other. They went on 
venting their malevolence in one defamatory libel, 
after another; injuriouſly mutilating and cullin 
ſuch paſſages out of friends writings, public teſ- 
timonies and private converſations, as might beſt 
ſerve their own partial purpoſes, making their 
own comments, and putting their on meaning 
upon theſe paſſages, in order by ſuch unfair pro- 
ceedure to make their opponents appear unſound 
in principle and ridiculous in practice; ſacri- 
ficing truth and equity to the gratification of 
The government of this province at this time 


being placed in hands which William Penn had 


ſelected, I preſume, from the moſt ſuitable in 
rank, character and abilities amongſt thoſe, who 
had accompanied him to his new colony, of 
whom the greater number being of the people 
called Quakers, many of chis people, and ſeve- 
ral of their miniſters, were put into offices of 
magiſtracy and of government. This expanded 
the field for : party prejudice to range more 
widely. George Keith had early brought over 
to his party one William Bradford, the printer 
there, whereby he had a ready means of publiſh- 
ing all his defamatory writings ; and his preſent 

diſpoſition of mind inſtigating him to lay hold 
upon every occaſion to depreciate the Quakers, 
and deprive them of that place of eſtimation with 
the people which their public and private con- 


dust 
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duct had juſtly procured: them, took occaſion c H A Y. 
from ſome late public tranſactions *, to refle& - VI. 
upon and calumniate the principal magiſtrates —v— 
for their judicial proceedings in reſtraining rob- . N 
bers and bringing murderers: to juſtice. * In this ,,, 
attack of the magiſtrates, George Keith ſeemed JM ne. 
to have two objects in view: to gratify his ma-; for their ju- | 
levolence againſt the Quakers, and encreaſe the — 0 
number of his adherents; a point of great con- 
ſequence with him; for ſeveral of the Menoniſts 
from the county of Meurs (being of that claſs 
of baptiſts who hold magiſtracy unlawful for a 
chriſtian to exerciſe) had removed into Penſyl- 
vania, and by theſe means he brought ſeveral of 
_ to ſide with him, or 3 his _ _ 
this liberty (or more properly the abuſe thereof) 
taken by Lach and his partiſans, put the magi- 
ſtrates under the neceſſity to vindicate the laws 
and excellent conſtitution of their country, un- 
der which they acted, and which, by the united 
teſtimony of the judicious and impartial part of 
mankind they ſupported with honour and juſ- 


* 


eln tbe beginning of the year 1691, one Babit and his 
crew ſtole a ſmall flop from a wharf in Philadelphia, and 
goin g down the river committed divers robberies, of which in- 
ormation heing given to the magiſtrates, three of them iſſued 
a warrant totake them in order to bring them to Jegal trial, 
by virtue whereof they were taken, and brought to juſtice. 
The magiſtrates, who granted the warrant, being ſome or all 
of them of thoſe called Quakers, George Keith and bis ad- 
herents made their comments upon this as a preceeding in- 
conſiſtent with their principles againſt bearing arms, and dreſt 
it in the moſt aggravating colours, which party prejudice 
could invent, although the moſt he couid make of it was, that 
a Peter Boſs with a few more took them, without guy, ſword 
or ſpear.— Smith. | | 


© Sewel, 
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char Gen das the benefit and peace of the ſtate, et : 

3 proceed againſt them. Firſt lt Williarh Bradford 
we printer, and John Mc. Comb the publiſher, 

28 of a refleQing paper, were by a warrant from 
five magiſtrates taken up, examined and com- 


Ties of « mitted © priſon; but diſcharged without being 


reflecting 


— im. brought to trial; and the latter was afterwards 


. ſo juſt as to give a true ſtate of the caſe. George 
G. K Keith and Thomas Budd were alſo preſented by 
and T. Buda the grand jury of Philadelphia, as authors of a- 
ed nother — of like tendency; this preſentment 

grand jury, being proſecuted, the matter was brought to 
and fined. trial, and the parties fined 51. each; but the 

fines were not levied. , 

"Theſe proceedings without doubt added a 

to the flame, and exaſperated theſe men, and 

their adherents, to repreſent them with the uſual | 

v4 of the ſpirit of party, to raiſe a clamour 

perſecution againſt the magiſtrates, who con- 

—.— the miſchievous deſign and tendency of 


theſe publications, to introduce diſorder and 


faction into this ſtate in its infancy, thought it 
_ neceſſary to prevent the fatal conſequence o ſuch 
licentious meaſures by publiſhing the following 


vindication of their aforeſaid proceedings. 


« At a private ſeſſions, held for the county of | 
« Philadelphia the 2 Sch of the oth r 1 880 
” before | ; 


6 Alibur . „ 
Samuel Jennings, _ 
«© Samuel m6 | 


„ Humph urray 
”s 4-7 ray Fewer 40 
« Robert Re, po 


fans of the county, 


Whereas : 


6 Whereas the government of this province CHAP. _ 
being by the late king of England's peculiar vl. 
favour veſted and ſince continued in governor WY 
Penn, who thought fit to make his and our 1692- 
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worthy friend Thomas Lloyd his deputy. go- 
vernor, by, and under whom the magiſtrates 
doþatt in the government, —and whereas it 
hath been proved before us, that George Keith 
being a reſident here, did contrary to his 
duty publicly revile the ſaid deputy governor, 
calling him an impudent man, telling 
him he was not fit to be a governor, and that 
his name would ſtink, with many other flight- 
ing and abuſive expreſſions, both to him and 


the magiſtrates (and he that uſeth ſuch exor- 


bitancy of ſpeech towards our ſaid: governor, 
may be ſuppoſed will eaſily dare to call the 
members of council, and magiſtrates, impu- 
dent raſcals, as he hath lately called one in an 


open aſſembly, that was conſtituted by the 


proprietary to be a magiſtrate,) and he alſo 
charges the magiſtrates, who are miniſters 
here, with ingroſſing the miniſterial power 


into their hands, that they might uſurp au- 


thority over him, ſaying alſo, he hoped: in 
God he ſhould ſhortly ſee their power taken 
from them: all which he acted in an indecent 
manner... 7). 8 
« And further, the ſaid George Keith with 
ſeveral of his adherents, having ſome few days 
ſince, with unuſual inſolence, by a printed 
ſheet called An Appeal, c. traduced, and 
vilely miſrepreſented the induſtry, care, rea- 
dineſs and vigilance of ſome magiſtrates, and 
others here, in their late proceedings, againſt 
the privateers Babbit and his crew in 


„ order 
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them to condign. 1 


whereby to — ſuch attempts for the 
1 
1692. 


future; and have thereby alſo defamed 


and arraigned the determinations of the prin- 
.cipal judc icature . murderers, and not 
O, 


only but alſo by inſinuations, hath 
e to re - - ers of their pamph- 


let, that it is inconſiſtent for thoſe who are 


miniſters of the goſpel, to act as magiſtrates, 

which if . will render our ſaid pro- 
prietary incapable of the powers given him by 
the ſaid king's letters patents, and ſo proſti- | 
tute the validity of every act of government, 
more eſpecially in the executive part thereof, 


to the courteſy and cenſure of all factious 


ſpirits and male- contents under the ſame. 


Now foraſmuch as we, as well as others 
% have borne, and ſtill do patiently indure the 
ſaid George Keith and his adherents, in their 
„many perſonal reflections againſt us, and their 
groſs revilings of our religious ſociety, yet we 
cannot (without the violation of our truſt to the 


king and governor, as alſo to the inhabitants of 
this government) paſs b Yo or connive at, ſuch 
art of the ſaid pamphlet and ſpeeches, that 
ve a tendency to ſedition, and diſturbance 
of the peace, as allo to the ſubverſion of the 
preſent government, or to the aiperſing of the 


magiſtrates thereof. 


Therefore for the 3 of all people, | 


we have thought fit by this public writing, not 
only to ſignify that our procedure againſt the 


perſons, now in the ſheriffs cuſtody, as well as 


what we intend againſt others concerned (in 
« fad prin place) reſpects only that part of 


printed ſheet, which — to have the 
* tendency | 
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<« tendency aforeſaid, and not any part relating c H Ar. 

“ to differences in religion, but alſo theſe are I. 

& to caution ſuch, who are well affected to the WW 

« ſecurity, peace and legal adminiſtration of juſ. 69% _ 

« tice in this place, that they give no counte- - 
„ nance to any revilers, and contemners of au- | 

« thority, magiſtrates or magiſtracy, as alſo to 

« warn all other perſons that they forbear the i 

further publiſhing and ſpreading of the ſaid -  * 

„ pamphlets, as they will anſwer the contrary 

“at their peril. e POT | 3 

Given under our hands and ſeal of the 

« county, the day, year and place aforeſaid.” $7 


As George Keith perſevered after all in the 
ſame line of conduct, the general meetings 
thought it their duty to confirm the judgment 

and teſtimony of the monthly meeting of Phila- 
delphia, whereby they had diſowned him. Firſt 
the quarterly meeting of miniſters held at Phila- 
delphia the 2oth of the 4th month, 1692: And 
afterwards the yearly meeting for Penſylvania 
and New Jerſey, held in Burlington the 7th of 
the 7th month following, publiſhed their reſpec- 
tive teſtimonies of approbation, of, and unity 
with the proceedings of the monthly meeting of 
Philadelphia in his caſe. So that being now 
publickly diſowned by the meetings repreſenta- 
tive of the whole body of friends in thoſe parts 
85 of America where he dwelt, and the meetings 
| of which he was a member; we are now to 
| conſider him no longer as a member of this ſo- 
| ciety, but as an open and profeſſed adverſary, 
| and leader of a ſe& in oppoſition to them: yet 
he would till lay claim to the name, although he 
had ſeparated from them, and made a dangerous 


5 | | ichilm, 


hs 


vi. 
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en « v. ſchiſm, alledging his diflatiefaRtion was only with 


ſome unſound Quakers in America ; but he was 


i unity with all faithful friends in England. © 


| 
2692. 
L 
* 


80 ſtrangers from Europe or other parts 
came on religious viſits into thoſe countries, he 


would affect unity with them, and endeavour to 


ingratiate himſelf into their favourable opinion; 
but as ſoon as they diſcovered any diſlike of his 
proceedings, he would give them little better | 
treatment; than he did the coloniſts. Two of theſe, 


Thomas Everdon and Richard Hoſkins, travelling 


at this time in Penſylvania in the exerciſe of their 
miniſtry, being well qualified miniſters, and men 
of meek and humble ſpirits, with whom, parti- 


cularly the former, he faid, he had good unity: 


Yet two days after being at a- meeting, where 
they were concerned in their miniſtry, to the 
edification of their brethren, he rudely and openly 


_ oppoſed them, calling out ſeveral times as they 


were proceeding in their teſtimonies, hypocrites ! 
hypocrites ! And Thomas Everdon, with whom 
he had ſo lately profeſſed his unity, he called in 


the face of the aſſembly, conſiſting of ſeveral 


hundreds, the greate/# hypocrite that ever ſtood 


upon two legs. | 


Thomas Wilſon alſo and James Dickenſon 
from Cumberland, Great Britain, arrived about 
this time on a chriſtian viſit to their friends in 
North America; and being miniſters eminent 


qualified with experience and abilities to mi- 


niſter to the edification of their brethren, their 


arrival at this ſeaſon was of great ſervice in theſe 


provinces ; both to recover and confirm the wa- 


vering, and to admoniſh Geo. Keith, and thoſe 
that joined him, of the hurt to themſelves and 
reproach to religion, which muſt neceſſarily fol- 
EE | a | low 
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low their giving way to ſuch intemperance of c Har. 
ſpirit and * Thomas Wilſon hereby in⸗ VI. 
curred George Keith's greateſt reſentment a. 
firſt; but afterwards James Dickenſon, to whom 169. 
he profeſſed a great amity and regard, became 
equal ly — thereto, the occaſion whereof 
will appear by the following. extract mn Tho- 
mas Wilſon's journal. 
We went to — Wade We n 
« the difference between George Keith and 
friends broke out to an open ſeparation, he 
having gathered a company to himſelf, and 
5 * ſet up a ſeparate meeting, which was cauſe of 
eat exerciſe to faithful friends; and he ſee- 
« ing we did not go to his meeting, ſent us a 
«  —"—_ to diſpute, which we readily com- 
lied with, and had a meeting with him and 
party, a Arg many faithful friends ac- 


. companyi us: We ſat a while in ſilence to 


„hear his charges againſt friends, viz. that 
« ſome of Ro were not ſound in faith, doc- 
e trine and principle, but did not prove it, nor 
« ſuffer friends to anſwer him, but went on in 
* railing :- We made remarks, though ſaid no- 
thing, which raifed a great deſire in him and 
„his abettors to have another meeting with 
me and my compattols," which we Qin, 
agreed to. 

«Sometime after having divers friends alone? 
“with us, we met again with the ſaid George 
Keith, and the chief of his abettors; and 
1 being quietly ſet to hear what he had to ſay, 
„he advanced his former charge againſt friends, 
* as being unſound in faith, doctrine and prin- 

« ciple, unto which I anſwered, ſaying, No error.” 
in N doctrine or principle of particular men 
| 66 (or 


| CHAP, 0 e eee reaſon for him ts 


ee 66 him to this effect 
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Prey meet He oppoſed me; 
— = be heard, and told 

he and his company were ' 
found in faith and — and men of God, 
„ they have kept up their teſtimony for the 
Lord in the meeting; and if there muſt have been 
* a ſeparation, ſuch unſound men (or perſons ) 
*, would have gone away from friends, as thoſe 
did formerly, of whom John ſaid, they went 
©. out from ut, but they were not of 1, for if 


4 


1 they had been of us, they would no doubt haue 


* continued with us, but they went out that they 
* might be made manife}t, that they were not all of 
u. I alſo aſked them, thether ever they knew 

faithful . in England leave their meet- 
if — a ſeparate meeting Thus we 

<« let ' the — at that time, went to viſit 
the meetings of friends in the Welch tract or 
plantation, and to and fro in the country; fo 
„returned again to Philadelphia, and had a 
third meeting (very large) with Keith and his 
„ party.—l told them, they were gone from the 
Lord in an airy flouriſh, and the wit of man, 
% and had ſet up a ſeparate meeting, but in a 
< little time the ſun of righteouſneſs would ſhine 
* among /t them, and drive away the miſty dac- 
£6 3 of men, and that they (meaning, the ſe- 
% paratilts) ſhould dwindle, die away, and come 
«to nothing, except 3 who were moſt honeſt 
% (towards God) who ſhould return to — and 


„ friends; which in a little time was . in 

„ both reſpects. | 

% Now leaving flinch at Philadelphia, we 

<<. went into the country to a meeting, to which 

=_— R and aſked — ot 
K wo 
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would be on the firſt day? ſaying alſo, that he o wm Þ; 


„had appointed a meeting to be the next firſt 


day at Croſnwix ; and finding freedom, Py 


« thither, but my companion James Dick 
found drawin ngs from the Lord to go to . 
„ ladelphia; and be at the meeting there that 
« firſt day, to which George Keith came con- 
« trary to his appointment, and leaving his ſe- 
„ parate meeting, met with friends in their he 
« meeting-houſe, and preached” fawning en 

„ though he and James Dickenſon were in 


« but after he had done, — ſtood up nity; 


« great authority 1 in the Lord's power, and Löt 
| Red Georges doctrine and practice, —— 


truth over him and his party, and o 
„ myſtery of ſalvation to the people, to wer 
« great fatisfaftion ; after which George Keith 


„ went-/'away in great wrath, and the people 


„ who were not friends, being many, cried 
“ aloud, Give way and let the devil come out, for 


the little black man from England has got the 


day; after which George called his party toge- 
„ther to their meeting-houſe, and told them 


that James Dicken/on had never appeared 
„againſt him till that day, but had then made 
„ ümſelf equal with Thomas Wilſon nn in 


oppoſition to him, &c.“) 
In ſhort George Keith had ſuffered his paſſion 


and prejudice to imbitter his mind to ſuch a de- 
gree, that few or none under the name of a 


Quaker, whoſe virtues and ſervices placed them 
in a rank of eſtimation, and were too ſteadfaſt 
in the faith to countenance his proceedings, 

eſcaped his revilings and calumnies : Since is 
being diſowned, he ſpent his time about Bur- 


lington, Philadelphia, and other places adjacent, 


amongſt 


1692, 
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CHAP. amongſt his diſciples, writing in his own and 
vI. their defence, and eſtabliſhing them as, well as 
WV be could in his novel dedtrines: But ihe matter 
2069. of his being diſowned by ſo many meetings“ 
ſitting very uneaſy upon him, after. cauſing ſo 
much trouble and diſſenſion amongſt à people, re- 
putable for the peace and good order in general 
maintained by them, in OE bo ſet ſail Ft Eng- 
land in the beginning of the yeat 1694, accom- 
panied by his intimate friend and aſſociate Tho- 
mas Budd, in order to lay his complaint before 
the yearly meeting in London, and as the ſequel 
proved, to endeayour to foment contention. and 
diſorder among friends in England, as he had 
done in America: Where leaving him to purſue 
his journey, it proper to break off this 
diſagrecable narrative, to bring for af⸗ 
fairs and tranſactions of friends in England during 

br jr NN and ne. 11 | orvgne 


* Beſide the * th and. quarterly. meetings. of Phildd. 
phiay nd the yearl — — of Burlington, already men- 
„ friends of Loo county, of Maryland, Long- 

# and others, had reſtified their 1 WA wg pro. 
— uf 80 99 N kind his a Ws 1 
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Account 5 7 bemar e Convincenenter-Hi 
Birth and Education. — Brought up to 1 Study 
of the Lato. He conceives 7 at ſoms Ce 
remonies in the public Wor ip.—And  detlines 
attending it.—He goes to a Meeting of the Peo- 


ple called Ruakers,—In which, feeling a divine 


. Power attending his Mina, he ſoon after en- 

ters into their vciety,—Receiver a Gift in the 

Miniſtry, and travels. much, in the Exerciſe 

| thereaf-—Life and Charader. of Stephen Criſp. 

; TORTS for an Affirmation Act. Death 

99 2 | een of the. Prople 
Ul] Bakers, © 90 
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In this year Tuomas Story . biber in CHAP. 
ſociety with the people ; Sor jo uakers,” whoſe viI. 

convincement was not owing to the miniſtry of. 
any inſtrument; but to the immediate: operation 1691. 


of the grace of God in tits own, heart, of which Account of 


Thomas 


himſelf hath given a remarkable narrative' m the Story's con- 


journal of his own life. He was born at Juſ- er. 
tice- town, near Carliſſe, in the county of Cum- 


berland, Where he bad the advantage of a 99 3 


ral education, being deſigned by his father for ton. 

the ſtudy of the law. He had an early inclina= 

tion to ſolitude, which he ſometimes ſpent in 

religious thoughtfulneſs, and frequently in read- 

ing the holy ſcriptures, which he prized and de- 

_ in above all books, eſpecially the New. 
Teſtament, not ti at this time, but i in the fuc- 

eroding, 5 


2352 "HISTORY or Tre 
CHAP. n . of his life, when in repute for 

vn. the excellency of his underſtanding and his ex· 
tenſive learning. 1 

1691. But his ſolitude was interrupted by a bun of 
. education accounted genteel, but, . his opi- 
nion, not well calculated to promote religious 
enquiries or experience; being put to Shen 
fencing and muſic, by which he or only found 
his mind drawn away from ſerious conſiderations, 
but he contracted ſociety, which was not favoura⸗- 
ble to religion. 

He was next placed with a counſellor in the 
country to commence his ſtudies in the law; 
preparatory to his entering one of the inns of 
court for the completion thereof, where bein; 
much in the country, in a ſober and religious 
family of the moſt moderate fort of Preſbyteri. 
ans, he had again the advantage of ſolitude and 
little company, * that innocent, ſo that he re- 
covered his forme ſeriouſneſs in a good degree. 
And though he indulged himſelf at times in 
ſome yout ful airs, yet through ſeeret grace he 
„ preſerved from groſs evils, and his agreeable 
2 . 7 gained him reſpect with all the fa- 
5 oh 9 

| He received his education as to W 4 in the 

church of England, but as his mind, intent up- 

on inveſtigating truth, was illuminated with a 
8 of ſome practices which appeared to 

him relicks of ſuperſtition, and in no wiſe con- 
ducive io advance pure religion, it occaſioned 

| Concetves him ſome offence and ſome doubts of the ropriety 
offence xx thereof, For the family removing from the 
— country to Carliſle, he was diligent in attending 
Go public. the public worſhip, eſpecially at the cathedral, 
"Ros the turning their faces toward the eaſt m_ 


a lawyer, 


"IF * * * 
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toward the altar-table (on which were two com 


mon prayer books in folio, and over them ont» 
ed on the wall I. H. S.) were ceremonies which, ge 
not comprehending the uſe or benefit of, gave 
him uneaſineſs, as eſteeming them relics x Po- 
pery; and although he continued to go thither a 
little longer, yet he could not comply with ſeve- 
ral of the ceremonies uſed there. 
Afterwards being invited to a chriſtenin (fo a At — 
termed) of a relation's child, he — fo =. 


ditional offence at the ceremony of baptizing the 


infant, as apprehending, we have neither exam- 
ple nor precept in ſeripture for the manner then 


practiſed in that ceremony. 


Being ſtill attentive to the reproofs of ee 


tion, which are the way to life, he felt them a 
law condemning thoſe thoughts, expreſſions, 
paſſions and affections, which are fixed in the 


firſt nature, and rooted in the carnal mind; and 
experienced that ſpiritual warfare begun, wherein | 


he felt the law in his members warring againſt 


the law in his mind, and ſaw and felt many 


things in himſelf, unnoticed. by any man, but 


_ 4383 


the repetition of the apoſtle's creed; and at the c HAP. 


mention of the word Jeſus bowing and kneeling 9 


* 


clearly diſcovered by the meaſure of light he was 
favoured with, to be obſtructions to his growth 
in religion, and which were to be ſubdued and 
conſumed by the ſpirit of judgment and of burn- 

i of the fleſh, and of the eye, and 
the pride of life, the produce of every ſoil, and 
which in him had much to feed upon; the ele- 
gant airs of a youth well bred, en activity 


and comelineſs of perſon; mental endowments, 


Slo. advancements and preferments of the 
. 14 world 


and competent — of literature ; de 
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CHAP. world: ſpreading their nets before him, and the 

VII. friendſhip of the world beginning to court him 
I with 9 address. 
banda But through the illumination of divine light, 
former ac- and the affiſtance of the grace of God, he was 
quaintance- enabled to deny all theſe worldly luſts, and to 
| _ attain moral righteouſneſs,” and ſequeſter him- 
"ſelf from all his former acquaintances, whoſe 
manners and converſation, though not vicious 
(for ſuch he never affe&ed) yet as they had not. 
the knowledge of God, became burdenſome and 
——_ to him, in the preſent ſerious and en. 
mg ſtate of his mind. I» 

e followed on to know the Lord, he was 
tang with deeper and clearer manifeſtations 
of the purity of true religion, and to the ſpiri- 
tual eye it was diſcovered, that the Son of God 
was not yet effectually revealed in him, nor the 
old man by the power of the holy croſs ſuffici- 
ently mortified and ſlain; which encreaſed his 
internal enquiry after eſſential truth, and his at- 
"tention to the monitor in his own breaſt for in- 
formation; as he did not know of any in all the 
world to teach him, or that the Lord had any 

people then on earth, owned by his Fe 
with thein, as his flock and family. 5 
After a ſeaſon of deep humiliation under the 
" ſenſe of his being ſhort of that purity, which 
was diſcovered to his mind as an object to aſpire 
after, being ſtrengthened to reſign his ſoul to 
the divine will; in this ſtate of reſignation, the 
ſun of righteouſneſs aroſe in him with healing 
and reſtoring virtue, whereby his old ſelf, and 
the whole carnal mind, with alF that dwelt there- 
In], ſelf. love, pride, evil thoughts and  evil- de- 
| 2 with the whole corruption of the firſt: Tang 
F _2* ant 


what he had obſerved, that theſe inward mani- 
feſtations were peculiar to himſelf, and that 


properly aſſociate. 
Continuing in 


experience his ,inward peace and conſolation 


ſons in the national way of worſhip, as alſo 
T or af the diſſenters of divers denominations; 
t 


but occaſionally 


to conſider them cloſely ; yet obſerving many, 
who ſeemed men of ſincerity, and to have good 


through his own fault, for want of the true 


% r 
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and natural life, were wounded and ſlain, hisCH Ar. 
mind became ſerene and free from anxiety, in a VII. 


ſtate like that of a little chile. — 
Theſe ſecret operations were confined to his 1691. 


own breaſt, ſo that no man knew any Long of 
m, 


them; only an alteration was perceived in 
but the cauſe unſeen. He put off. his uſual airs, 
his jovial conduct and addreſs; laid aſide his 


ſword; burnt his inſtruments of muſic; diveſted 


himſelf of the ſuperfluous part of his apparel, 
conſining himſelf to that which was decent, plain 


and uſeful. He declined the public worſhip ; He declines 


but not with a deſign to join himſelf to any we = 
other ſe. For he was apt to conclude, from | 


there was not any people, . with whom he might 
inuing in filence and ſolitude he ad- 
vanced in religious experience, and with this 


encreaſed. In this ſtate of his mind he was led 
into a conſideration of the ſtates of many per- 


for although he received his education in the 
way of the church of England, he had no aver- 
ſion to any claſs War the chriſtian name; 
eard ſeveral ſorts, but did not 
fully approve any ſect in all things, as he came 


intentions in their reſpective modes of worſhip, 
he began to queſtion whether it might not be 


knowledge of God heretofore, that he did not 
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c H A Þ,enj m_— TP preſence among them, as he had done 
n his retirement ; and therefore determined to 
8. 5 7 again and ſee, and n he went to 
the public worſhip at the place called St, Cuth- 
. bert's in Carliſle, and although he retired in his 
mind, to feel after the divine preſence, as he was 
wont to do in his ſolitary waiting, he found him. 
ſelf veiled in -darkneſs, and encompaſſed in 
trouble, to that degree, that it was only in regard 
to decency be could prevail upon iraſelf bo 
.. tary till their worſhip was ended, which belt 
over be returned to his chamber in trouble, and 
vent not among them any more. But though 
he declined all outward worſhip, determining to 
follow the Lord, whereſoever he might ſee good 
to lead him; yet he found his mind clothed with 
univerſal charity and benevolence, to all man- 
kind of every denomination. 
In his ſolitude at a certain time the "people 
called Quakers were ſuddenly, and with ſome 
ſurprize, brought to his mind, with an impreſ- 
ſion fuſficiently deep, to induce a ſecret inclina- 
tion to enquire after them, their principles and 
manner of worſhip. | 
He gp tos An opportunity preſented in the 5th month 
pap 66] 1691, when meeting with a member 95 that ſo- 
at Brough- ciety, and enquiting of him concerning ſome 
points of their religion, he perceived no mate- 
ial difference between their ſentiments and his 
own, and being invited by the friend to accom- 
pany him next day (being the firſt day of the 
week) to their eki, at Broughton, he readily 
com EE” 
; e meeting at their arrival being fully ga. 
N thered, be fat down among the throng, of the 
people i in inward retirement. And though "Ne 
0 


» 
# 
©; 
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tion was more turned to what paſſed in his own II. 


mind, with a defire to gain an intelligence, whe _ 
ther the Lord owned them with his preſence in 1691. 
their religious aſſemblies, than to the doctrine at 
that time delivered, and he ſoon received a con- 
vincing evidence of what he defired to know, © 
For not long after he ſat down amongſt them, in which he 
the like divine power, which he had of late been is favoured 


| p - j k with conſo- 
favoured with in his private retirements, over- lation, 


ſhadowed his mind with abundant conſolation ; 


and whereas from general obſervation, he had 25 


perceived the prevailing formality in religious 


profeſſion amongſt the various ſects and denomi- 
nations, contenting themſelves in that religion, 
which was merely the effect of education or tra- 


dition, he was ready to apprehend himſelf, like 
the prophet, alone, in this inward experience of 


the refining work of the waſhing of regenera- 

tion, and the mental conſolation in conſequence 
thereof, he now perceived that herein he was 
miſtaken ; for he was convinced, beyond a doubt, 

that the ſame divine preſence and holy influence 
attended the greateſt part of the meeting, and Wet ne 
that under the ſhadow of the wing of divine was the caſe 
power they fat with great delight: Under this ster 


edifying ſenſation they felt themſelves mutually of os 


comforted and united, and made one anothers 3 
joy in the Lord. For the friends there being 


generally ſenſible, he was affected and tendered 
with them by the influence of the truth, they 
made profeſſion of and concluded he had at that 
time, and not before, been convinced thereof, 
their joy was as at the return of a peni⸗ 
tent. And his joy was in the view of reforma- 
tion ſo far advanced in the earth; * 
ong 
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C H A P. long before he had thought, there had been ſcarce 
Vn. any true and living faith or knowledge of God 
17 world OE 3 | 
1691. From this time, he continued to attend their 
nuestoar- meetings, as he had opportunity, and as he be- 
tend their came more intimately acquainted with them, he 
felt the bands of near unity with them _ 
ſtrengthened, and was not aſhamed on the fol- 
lowing occaſion openly to acknowledge himſelf a 
member of their ſociety, although ſo generally 
deſpiſed by the world. Fans 
At the time of the aſſizes at Carliſle, an ac- 
| 28 of his applied to him, in regard to a 
uit he had to come on the next day for the 
eateſt part of his property; and Thomas being 
| the only witneſs to the deeds of conveyance he 
Lt > could at preſent procure, he deſired him not to 
| fail giving his attendance at the court early the 
next morning. Thomas, in anſwer to his requeſt, 
ſaid, I am concerned it ſhould fall out ſo (for 
he had a friendly regard for the man, and faw 
his caſe was very hard) “but I will appear, if 
it pleaſe God, and teſtify what I know in the 
* matter, and do what 1 can for you in that 
© way; but I cannot ſwear.” This anſwer got 
the better of the man's patience, ſo far as to 
make him in a paſſion reply with an oath, 
© What! you are not a Quaker ſure!” As he 
had neither hitherto received from others, nor 
aſſumed himſelf this appellation, nor as yet ſaw 
whether he had ſo much unity with all their 
tenets, as might juſtify him in adopting the 
name, he continued ſilent and attentive to the 
truth in his own mind, till clear in his under- 
8282 ſtanding what anſwer to make, and then he ſaid, 
3 I muſt confeſs the truth, I am a * 
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This plain confeſſion encreaſed his peace, and c NH A. 
his acquaintance's perplexiry and vexation, whoſe VII. 


caſe appeared to him 


reby rendered deſperate, 


ſo that in the height of his paſſion he threatened - 1691. 


to have Thomas fined and proceeded againſt 
| with the utmoſt rigour of the law, exclaiming, 
« What! muſt I loſe my eſtate for your crook.” 
<« leſs notions and whims ?” Thomas Story was 
not free from anxiety in conſequence of this 
menace, under the probable prof ect of fining 
. and impriſonment, and of little Lots from his 
father or friends, but rather of their diſpleaſure 
at ſuch an unaccountable ſcruple, as it would 
appear to them. After ſome time of filent me- 


ditation he felt ſtrength to reſign himſelf to the 


divine diſpoſal, under the conſciouſneſs of a 
good intention, and therein found his anxiety 
- vaniſh, and his mind center in ſerenity. And 
next morning, as he was going up to the court- 
houſe, in expectation of being called as a wit- 
_ neſs in the caſe aforementioned, he met his ac- 


quaintance in a very different diſpoſition, from 


that, in which he had left him the night before, 
for with a chearful countenance, denoting friend- 
ſhip and affection, he ſaid, I can tell you good 
„ news; my adverſary hath yielded the cauſe, 

ve are agreed, to my ſatisfaction.“ | | 


He continued diligently to attend the meet- He receives | 
ings of this people, where, in a ſtate of ſilegce, © gti ve 


his heart was frequently tendered and broken, 
as well as under a powerful living miniſtry ; * and 
ſome 2 after his joining this ſociety, he re- 
ceived a gift in the miniſtry himſelf; and de- 


voted much of his time to travelling in the _ | 
3 * 


e Story's life, p. 46. 


3 'HISTORTY: os Tut 
C HAP.erciſe thereof, for the edification of his bre- 
VII. thren, and the convincement of others, in moſt 
YM. parts of the Britiſh dominions, on both ſides of 
1691. the Atlantic, There were few of his cotempo- 
raries more diligent, or more eſteemed for their 
TE goſpel labours, than he was, not only within the 
ſociety, but alſo without, the meetings which he 
viſited, being frequently attended with a nume- 
rous concourſe of people of other ſocieties. | 
His converſion gave conſiderable uneaſineſs 
to his relations, particularly his father, chiefly 
becauſe it croſſed his views as to his ſon's riſing. 
to eminence in that line for which he deſigned 
- him; for Thomas clearly perceived that the 
practice of the law, and being converſant in 
frequent ſuits and conteſts of the world, would 
diſturb the peace and ſerenity of his mind, ex- 
pore him to many. temptations, , and be the pro- 
bable means of preventing his advancement in 
religious experience, and an obſtruction to the 
fulfilling of his duty, he therefore finally re- 
ſolved to decline the practice of the law, though 
the only thing deſigned as the means to procure 
him a living; accordingly the next perſons who _ 
came to employ him in ,buſineſs of that kind, 
he refuſed, telling them he ſhould not under- 
take buſineſs of that kind any more. „ 
1692. In this year Stephen Criſp of Colcheſter ter- 
Life and ef minated a life of righteouſneſs and repute, very 
_ Brephen much, and very ſucceſsfully employed in propa- 
_ »P. gating: the doctrines of truth, as held by the 
people called 8 amongſt whom he was 
diſtinguiſhed for his labours in the miniſtry, and 
for his eminent qualifications for ſervice. He 
was born at Colcheſter in Eſſex in the year 1628, 
where he received his education, at a time when 
P | religion 
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religion lay much in ſeeking after truth and pu- HAT. 
rity, rather tt. an ſettling in any eſtabliſhed form. vil. 
This friend appears to have been one of thoſe, WY 
who were ſeriouſly engaged in ſeeking a religion, 1692 
wherein he might find reſt to his ſoul; but was 
ſecking many years before he could find it. For 
from an early age he had a religious turn of 
mind, and therein was favoured with light to 
diſtinguiſh between good and evil, and with ear- 
neſt deſires to obtain power over the evil and 
corruptions of nature; that he might purſue af. 
ter that goodneſs, he had a diſcerning of, without 
obſtruction: In order whereto, he became a very 
attentive hearer and regarder of thoſe reputed 
the beſt miniſters, and even at this tender age 
gave himſelf up to reading, and reſorted to hear 
ſermons with as much chearfulneſs, as other chil- 
dren reſorted to their play and diverſions ; and 
yet could not meet with what he was feeking = 
after; power over his infirmities, nor a founda- | 
tion to reſt upon with ſecurity. He went from 

preacher to preacher, and from one ſociety to 

another, till wearied out with his fruitleſs ſearch 

he detached himſelf from cloſe connection with 

every viſible ſociety; but wandered up and 

down, ſometimes to one ſect of people, ſometimes 

to another, taking a ſharp inſpection into their 

lives and doctrines, though he confeſſes, he left 

his own garden undreſſed, until many noifome 

weeds overgrew. He began to take delight in 

airy and murthful company, and indulging him- 

ſelf in a participation of their pleaſures ;| but in 

the midſt of his mirth, the reproofs of the mo- 

nitor in his own breaſt followed him with ſtrong 

convictions, and finally put a ſtop to his devia- 

tion. He then renewed his enquiries of one 


wy 


nmz ron or vas, : 


Cc H A v. kind of profeſſors and another, and how peace 
uud aſſurance might be attained. Amongſt the 
3 ; Teſt, falling in with the baptiſts, they told him 
He ln the only way was to be obedient to the com- 
with to „ mands, and ordinances. of Jeſus Chriſt ;, to imi. 
baptised, tate the primitive ſaints; to walk in church or- 
#9 joins der and communion, where every one had the 
commu- ftrength of many; and all the church are bound 
0% to watch over every member. To theſe ſenti- 
ments he yielded aſſent, joined them in commu. 
nion, and ſubmitted to their mode of baptiſm, 
expecting to attain thereby greater power over 
ſin than before; but found it not to be the bap- 
tiſm which now faveth, being only a waſhing 
away of the filth of the fleſh ; which — —.— 
not the ability he was looking for, to attain the 
| eſſential part, the anſwer. of à good conſcience 
Becomes foward God ; and Rough he ſtrove much in the 
reveal in his ſtrength of his own will and wiſdom, to ſubdue 
conduct, his inclination to levity and 2 and by a 
more ſtayed and ſober conduct to contribute to 
the reputation of the religion he had choſen, that 
he might not appear to have run and changed all 
dut meets in vain, yet he ſtill felt that he continued to want 
what he What he wanted before, power to gain the vic- 
wanted. tory over his corruptions ; he therefore was in- 
dauced to look for ſomething more ſubſtantial 
than ſigns and ſhadows, being impreſſed with a 
belief, that a way would be revealed, ſuperior to 
all he had been acquainted with, though he 
knew not what it might be. ES 
his was about the time that the people dif- 
tinguiſhed by the contemptuous denomination 
of Quakers became the ſubject of much conver- 
ſation, generally in the line of cenſure and con- 
tumely ; he could hear no good report of rs 
| | only 
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only they were univerſally the objects of ſcorng N A 
and averſion, evil treatment and perſecution, VII. 
and that they were remarkable for bearing ald 


the injuries, to which they were expoſed with 469“ 


patience, This ſeemed to have a different ef- 
fect upon him from what it had upon many of 


| thoſe he converſed with; for he was in expec- 


tation that when this' way, which he looked for 
as more perfect, than what he had hitherto, 
found, ſhould be diſcovered, it would be hated 
and perſecuted ; whereby he was influenced with 
a ſtrong deſire, that ſome of the miniſters of 


that denomination might viſit their parts, as he 


heard they had done ſundry other parts of the 


nation; and it was not long *till James Parnel He i, con- 


vinced ot 


came to Colcheſter, in the year 1655, by whoſe the priog- 
miniſtry and converſation Stephen Criſp was wh 5 
effectually convinced, as hath been already re- d Uebe 


lated in its place *. After his convincement he Þy, the mi- 
niſtry of 


had many conflicts to endure, before he attained james Par- 
the deſire of his ſoul; he found he muſt put off 4. 
the old man with his deeds, his words, his ima- 


ginations and his wiſdom; take up the croſs of 


Chriſt, and bear it upon him; which as he wil- 
lingly ſubmitted to, he found it be to him, that 


| which he had been ſeeking from his childhood, 


even the power of God, whereby he was cru- 


cified to the world, and the world unto him. 


By theſe means attaining experience in the re- 


deeming work of true religion, he became in 


due time qualified for ſervice in the church, firſt 
in the diſcipline, in the care and overſight of 
the poor, which care he diſcharged with fidelity, 
both in adminiſtring advice and relief, as exi- 


| * See Vol. I. page 182. 
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HA P. gency required; and afterwards in the work of 
VII. the miniſtry, in the exerciſe whereof he was 
WM zealous and diligent, travelling much abroad 
1. % for the edifying of his friends, and encreaſing 
« miniſter their number, being made inſtrumental to con- 
among vince many others in various places and nations, 
His firſt proſpect as to going abroad to exerciſe 
288 his giſt was to Scotland, but many difficulties 
land. Preſented themſelves in his way; his own ina- 
» bility, the care of his family, his ſervice in his 
own meeting, were pleas which he would wil. 
lingly have advanced to have gotten himſelf ex. 
cuſed from this ſervice, but found he could not 
keep that peace of mind, which he had through 
faithfulrieſs meaſurably obtained, and which was 
now of more value with him than all the com- 
forts and conveniencies of life, without being 
faithful to manifeſted duty in this proſpect; 
wherefore, after viſiting his friends in ſome neigh- 
bouring meetings in Eflex and Suffolk, he gave 
up all in obedience to the divine requirings, 
and arrived in Scotland in the ninth month, 
1659, where travelling through various parts of 
that nation that winter on foot, his labour was 
Not in vain in the Lord, ſeveral being convinced 
thereby. About mid-winter he returned to 


England by the weſtern road, through Weſt- 


moreland and Lancafhire, &c. as he had made 

his way from home through Lincolnſhire and 
Yorkſhire, and arrived ſafe at his own habitation 

in much thankfulneſs to that divine power, 

whoſe preſence had attended him, and whoſe 

providential arm had preſerved and reſtored him 
in peace and ſafety to his beloved wife and chil- 
| dren, after an abſence of five or ſix months. 


He 


% 
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He divided his future time between his out- © H AY 
ward occupation and the requiſite care of his VI. 
family, and the filling up his ſervice in the cauſe 7 
of religion, as he felt the impulſe of duty. His 99% 
ſucceeding travels for propagating goſpel truths ' , 7 
were frequent through the greateſt part of his 
life. He viſited the northern and weſtern coun- He v e. 
ties, and other parts of England, ſeveral rimes pcm 0 
over; but the care of the churches which had "ooo on 
been gathered principally by the miniſtry of = 
William Caton and William Ames in Holland butHolland 
and one (now theſe labourers who bad nde k 
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eis! 
lived amongſt them for ſome time, were Te- Feld of hie hrs” 4 
moved by death) fell moſt weightily upon him. ber, 3 
He croſſed the German ocean no leſs than thir- broad. 
teen times, on religious viſits to theſe countries 
which the friends of theſe parts eſteemed a fa. 
your of divine providence, that juſt about the 
juncture of time in which they were deprived of 1 
the ſervices of the aforeſaid miniſters, Stepf en 
Criſp, under the impulſe of love and duty, 3 Ol 
ſhould be drawn to viſit them, to exerciſe his 
religious care over and his miniſtry among . 
them. In the diſcharge hereof his diligence ana 
his attention to all their concerns were remark= .... 
ably conſpicuous, not only in his public mini- 
ſtry, but in his viſits to private families and par- 
ticular perſons he- was very zealouſly engaged to 
impart counſel and inſtruction, as occaſion re- 
quired. And not only in word and doctrine 
were his labours exerted, but he frequently em- 
1 his pen for the ſpreading of the prin- 
ciples of truth, in the defence thereof againſt 
oppoſers, and for the refuting of the miſrepre- 
ſentations and calumnies raiſed againſt it. Hig _. 
doctrine at firſt was expounded by an interpre- 
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9 ener ter, but afterwards he attained a knowledge of 

- WH the Low Dutch language, whereby he was qua- 
_ em lified to preach to them in their own tongue. 
. fn fine, amongſt them he exerciſed the office of 
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a biſhop. without the title, according to the apoſ- 


— _we's inſtruction to Timothy, 2 Epiſt. iv. 2. 


.< Preach the word, be inſtant in ſeaſon ; out 
of ſeaſon ; reprove, rebuke, exhort with ail 

;, 1 ſuffering and doctrine.“ . 
And 


as he Was ſo eminent for his uſefulne 


in this ſociety, it is not to be expected he could 
eſcape the perſecution, to. which all his friends 
were expoſed in the age wherein he lived. Af. 
dier his return from Scotland he ſtaid but a ſhort 


=, time at home till his apprehenſion of duty drew 
Wimpri- him to. viſit. the city of London, and from 


Gunents. 


Pl 0 5 
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thence to proceed to the north of England, 
. Where his labours were conducive to the con. 
verting of ſeveral people from darkneſs to light; 
and while. he was proſperouſly engaged in his 


ſervice the fifth-monarchy-men made their in- 


ſurrection, in conſequence . whereof a general 


iſonment of the members of this 5 


enſued. Stephen Criſp at this time was travel- 
ling in the county of Durham, and being at a 
meeting at Simon Townſend's in Norton, was 
taken thence by Captain Bellaſiſe with a party of 
ſoldiers, with fix other friends, and caſt into 
priſon (nigh two hundred miles from home) as 
were many others, to the number of an hun- 
dred; ſome taken from their work in the fields, 
others from inns on their travels. Here he was 
detained in priſon till releaſed by the king's 


oclamation the next year, 1651. In the ſame 
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hear he was apprehended at a meeting at Har- on | 


wich, and by a juſtice of peace there, who had VII. 
ordered his mittimus to be written before hi 


examination, committed to priſon. In the year 


1663 a grievous perſecution of this people broke 


* ; ; 3 
: - +" s 2 
* 9 5 . 5 


out at Colcheſter *; where William Moore, 


mayor, exerted the utmoſt of his authority to 


oppreſs them, and on the 2 5th of October for- 
cibly broke up the meeting, and committed Ste- 


phen Criſp and John Pike to priſon; bur how = 


ong he was detained in theſe two laſt impri- 


ſonments I have no account. In the beginning 
of the year 1670 he was again impriſoned at 
Ipſwich in Suffolk, at the inſtigation of a prieſt, 


who had contrived to get him impriſoned about 


two years before; he was now committed on 
the act of the 14th of Charles II. which enacts 


for the firſt offence a fine not exceeding l. or 
elſe impriſonment, not exceeding three months. 
Upon his trial at the aſſizes, the judge, R. Rainſ- 

ford, ſuffered: his paſſion to get the better. of his 


 recolleQion fo far as to condemn. him inthe 


penalty of 51. and impriſonment 'til he ſhould 


pay the ſame; but afterwards recognizing his 


error, he ſent an order for his releaſe at the ex- 


piration of three months. In the latter part of 


the ſame year a new act againſt conventicles 


coming in force, Stephen Criſp was again taken 


by ſoldiers from the meeting at Horſlydown, 


Southwark, and fined 20l. for preaching there. 


In the latter years of his life, being much af- 1. much . 
flicted by the ſtone, he was diſabled from travel- 724 with 


ling as heretofore ; but ſtill devoted to the ſer- 
vice of truth, and the; cauſe thereof, and pro- 


See Vol, II. 5. 5 = 
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en, ar moting the proſperi ity of friends 3 he 


5 1 ae divided his time pretty-much between his native 


place and the city of London, as the place 


1 where he could be moſt 2 ſerviceable. 


3 


= was very diligent and exemp 2 in attend - 
— Poo meetings in ; preaching the go pel, in pro- 
and good works, in joining 

Fiend; in the city in hel ſolicitations to-govern- 
ment; eircumſpect in converſation, and in every 
practice and every virtue, whereby he might 
promote the peace and proſperity 2 his bre- 
_thren, and edify them in love to God and one 
unto another. In the exerciſe of his miniſtry 
Be was ready and clear in expreſſion, agreeable 
in his manner of delivery, and provetung the 
heartfelt [truths of his own experience, he 
reached and affected the hearts of his _ 


with convincing evidence of the weight and tr 


of his doctrine. The meetings which he attend - 
ed were frequently crouded by a reſort of people 
of other profeſſions,” both at home and in his 
ſoreign travels, being eſteemed by others, as well 
"as friends, an eminent miniſter of the gofſpel. 
He was alſo a very-uſeful member, and well 
qualified for ſervice in the: diſcipline of the ſo- 
_ciety; being a man of à good natural under. 
ftanding; of acute diſcernment and penetration, 
[yes rd he waz enabled to give found judgment 
in matters under deliberation in meetings of 
Aeiphre.“ He was not only charitably engaged 
in a religious care over the members of the ſo- 
, clety for their preſervation from evil and encou- 
2 in well-doing, but actively aſſiſtant to 
dis friends and others, eſpecially widows. and 
bags, * adyice and otherwiſe, in the ma- 
| nagement 
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nag m _ ſie bp "affairs, for which he en WAS. 
a Ca ond man 
_ Having . a de e of — > 3 
the ſervice of God and man, he was well pre- His l. „. = 
pared for hos tranny to à better. His — Fe 
order gathering ſtrength, he ſuffered great bo- e.. 
dily pain, which _ e with exemplary pa-. 5 | 
tience to the laſt, George Whitehead vifiting 
him about four days before his deceaſe, he faid, 
1 fee an end of mortality, but cannot come at it. 
I defire the Lord to deliver me out of this trouble= 
ſeme and 2 bod there is no cloud in 
way; » urance of my peace with 
zod in Chri 77 7% 22 and uprightnefs 
of heart is known 4 the e Lord, and I have 7 
and juſtification in Chr if of us, who made me 
[upright in the ſig od.] To another 


ſaid, I haue of faith, — 
5 pe ee for the crown 


ife that is laid up 9. me. 25 to another, 
LS ar truth for the ſimple truth's fake, and 
it will preſerve rfl as 1 * done me. He 
defired his dear love in Chriſt Jeſus to be re- 
membered to all his friends, and on the 28th 
day of the gth month, 1692, 95 rted this 
life at Wandſworth in Surry n ondon, in 
the 64th year of his age. His * was te- 
moved to the meeting-houſe in Grace-Church- 
ſtreet, London, and from thence accompanied 
by many friends and others to friends buryin 
ground at Bunhill fields. Several lively teſti- 
monies were borne to the power of that truth, 
whereby he had been made honourable chrough 
life, and. I happy at his cloſe, © , © 
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CHAP. The p who were ſtill 
vii. * eat. inju ries and inconvenien- 


uence of the late mew of to a 55 
. by petition to the parliament for relief in 
— that >. bill might be enacted, by 


4, inſtead o 2 re their ſolemn affirmation or negation mi 


be admitted inſtead of a formal oath. 
petition was read and referred to a commit. 
tee, who reported, Upon the whole, it is the 
opinion of this committee, that the Quakers ought 
45 be relieved I to the prayer of their * 
litian. ” 
. fron, 
acc ity to perſecution, 
too prevalent with many of dos of the 

| = to yield t the deſired relief, 
ents of the bill found means to retard 

is progreſs and to prevent it from paſſing this 

n. Friends renewed their- application the 
ſucceeding year, and having drawn up a ſtate 
of their caſe in reſpe& to oaths, ſigned in their 
bebalf by Theodore Eccleſtone, they preſented it 
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#5 8 A brief repreſentation of the QUaxzz#caſe e MA Þ. 
Hof not ſwearing; and why they might Vit 
3 3000 P 


= "Tis a certain Ry that among Chriſtians, 22 
« and Proteſtants eſpecially, there are divers W tons int ir 
« particular things about religion, conſcienti- bags 
« ouſly ſcrupled by ſome as unlawful, that others bers of Per- 
« eſteem orthodox: and therefore it is not to li=ment» 
3 „ be wondered, that the differ from tion of their 
| „ many others (though not from all) in this W. 
; «* caſe of oaths; they believing th gr 
5 « lutely forbid to ſwear: in any l by 
« poſitive command of Chriſt," Mats. v. 
and the earneſt exhortation of his at 
James v. 142. And that this is undeniably 
their Chriſtian perſuaſion, is evidenced 14 
their ſufferings theſe —_ yours! for” not 
« ſwearing.  - 4 
And therefore their. caſe may be wort the 
« charitable notice of the government, by law 
4 to on them therein; and not for their re- 
* us perſuaſion, to continue them and their 
46; families expoſed to ruin, who among their 
< neighbours 2 pay to the ſupport of 
the government, by their trades and in- 
duſtry (according to their nas advance 
" the national 4 
lt may therefore den; end that * 
is not the intereſt of the — to-refuſe 
« them relief” 
„ Their induſtry in trade, boch at ſea- and 
4 * land, bringing profit to the government, as — 
„ well as others ; the ſtation they ſand in, as. | 5 
i „ e 
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A . of lands and ſtocks, is advantageous to their 
A neighbours as tru 28 others. And as it ſeems 
+ 10. not the intereſt of. the government in general, 
* that they ſhould be any ways diſcouraged in 
„ honeſt induſtry, ſo neither is it the intereſt 
* an eminent part of the government, that 
enn not be relieved, viz. the judges. 
Mew ra ent- ſuits that are brought 
, before the Chancery and 
es, are no doubt. very trou- 
ſigns bee by. the difficulty of 
juſt 1 iſſue, for want of ſwearing ; 
co is delayed, and their cauſ 
often held - long; and no doubt — 
L juſt judges ſde the wronged and 
abuſed, and cannot relieve them, it is itkſome 
4 to — ſo that it is hambly conceived, it 
4 would be a great eaſe to thoſe courts, to bare 
the Quakers relieved in this caſe of oaths. 
O08 Neither is it without advantage to the 
ho other.*counts,” to be able to ufe the 
of one who is now a Quaker, — 
5 ps was not ſo ſome years 
a witneſs to a bill, bond, de, 
or deed of indenture; or when he was 
„ ſteward or truſtee, or ſervant, either to per- 
ee ee, ee 
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caſe of tr deaths; nor 
— in caſes of Ic ion telony, 


66 &c. KEE x6 
6% :And& it is farther propoſed, that it is not the 

4 intereſt of the/fubjeft to continue them un- 
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* ſuch, may; fue, 38; harrafa, the, | Quakers, in c 


« perſon. and eſtate, Jet they mah long want a Vit : 
a deciſion of r t. e * 410th ig * 
« of it, for want of an 2 upon oath, | 1696 | 


3 7 ai pot. the ehe oe i con- 
« cerned with, in any doubt e of 
« the difficulty to come to — 

„And for. thoſe. that N money to the 

or: Quakers, to be 1 * y into C 

« for a refuge, to obſtruct * juſt debts, i 

* ſuch an injury, as it is hoped no rg that 

6 ig rational will countenance, or 

„ be continued upon them. And — it — 

* then be. aſſerted, that it is no honeſt man's 

true and juſt intereſt, (to have the Quakers 

« denied relief ) no-not the gown-men of Weſt. 

„ minſter-hall, nate ehe io from the « "; 

« as plaintiffs, might ſuggeſt (though 70 5 

„that they have no long- 10 5 ry Fay for, 

nor titles to recover; hut u poſe, 

« it is a miſtake, for it, is 1 rather their gel ſpair 

„ of relief, and their well known 0 — to 

*« purſue 2 cauſe, that, is their common Hees. 

ment to begin, _ 

4 go that of all cauſes F thole courts, 
few are brought by the Quakers, though they 
« may,need it as much as others, to, the great 

 * loſs of the learned in the lau, 1 e 

poor injured n 5 

5 Fa. one might 4K gf it were. great pity an 
 induſtriqus people ſhould be kept liable to all 

e injurious ſuits, and ſo much barred from ſuing 

for their rights, be a cauſe never ſo reaſon- 
able, juſt, or nec 2 
1 8 is to them fo lo needful, jj. 
* fo harmleſs to all, and ſo uſeful to the, govern: 
© ment, 


A 
>. \ th 


*. r 


nA. ment, and their neighbours; let us a little | 


ME « confider the common ob which may 
OT. 2 
| "« Firſt 6bjefjon, Meth, Fits fa! wo thn beats 

n 
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4 . 2 i them into. u. o vern. 


4 4 Which 1 f is 1 will ot bs Aiffcult to 
#6, e one by one, and that to reaſonable ſa- 
60 tüsfaction. 

4 And to the firſt, vie. The doubt of ig 
7 «Tt oY ry rationally en ge that ally apa 

is bound to tell the tru a 
„ men's own intereſt, wher wage por — if 
„any, main of lies) ſuch are altar ſo nd by 

the law God, or the laws of men, or 
% both. 
Nov the obligations by the law: of Goo 
axe binding on good men, whether th 
„ anſwers > oath, or on their ſolemn a 1 — 
« he he feat of God; and knaves are only 
4 bound by the penal laws. of men; which if 
«© made equally ſevere, to thoſe that give falla - 
. cjous anſwers, as well without oath as Shy oath, 
«would be equally effectual and binding, both 
4 to them that give anſwers without ſwearing, 
2 A it ſwear, * Foal . 
a = 
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The ſecond objection, that it would be an CHAP, 5 

* alteration of the "i not of the ſubſtance of vnn. 

« the law, but of a circumſtance; and if that . 

« hath no detriment in it, but that the altera - 694 

“ tion be really an amendment, and a conve- 

„ niency to an honeſt, induſtrious people, pray 

«© why ſhould it not be — — A eſſions of 

ol parliament is there, that „but ſome law 

or other is made for fl * EY 

« relief of the ſubject? 

f foreigners re too hard for our ſea-faring 

« people, out goes an at 5 navigation to pre- 

6 

I lf our poor at home want ſik . weck ci 

how ſoon is it granted, (notwithſtanding the 

„ ſame act) to come over land, and not directiy 

in ſhipping from the places of its produce, as 
the ſaid act before did enjoin: and ſhall the 

* eaſe of trade be ſo ſoon granted againſt a a 

« poſitive ſtatute; and the eaſe of conſcience be 

« ſo long denied in this, as poſitive a command 

of Chriſt, at leaſt rely believed and ac- 

« cepted 7 
« And for the third objetivi, that 17 jr to 
« raſe old dations. Anſwer, No, as it was 

„ faid, it is rather to mend them; A Proper 

« work for parliaments. 

Did not parliaments abrogate 4 Pojery! with 

« all its claim of antiquity? did not a parlia- 

ment make the act of Habtas Corpus againſt 
the claim of prerogative ? and was it more 

< reaſonable to ſecure the ſubject from per 
tual - impriſonment by à king without trial, 
than it is to ſecure one ſubje& from 1 AT” 

" — another till death, for not giving an 


905 anſwer i in * or "Exchioque upon ph 
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e nnn 
r , ſubjects in their eſtates, liberties, and proper. 
; 1694 “ ties? and is it un liamentary to ſecure the 
FF. 5 FFF 
dare not comply to a 
| Pb nt Eg rh n 
6 derſtand it) it is againſt an expr 
Hof Chriſt? . no: and . their re. 
« lief in parliament is a fitting caſe to be there 
6 tenderly taken notice of, and provided for, 
May it not then be well worth the while 
15 for. this preſent | parliament to . relieve theſe 
4 diſtreſſed 1 — 2 afford their ſuffering 
_ © caſe redreſs? that thereby their cauſes may 
1 the ſooner come to an iſſue; whether they ſue 
« for juſt, debts, or are ſued; whereby many 
„ umjuſt and vexatious ſuits, by injurious and 
6 litigious . perſons, may be E. which 
t have often tended Aae to the Quakers“ ruin, 
5 ag. others, damage, than recovery of their | 
As to the fourth objetion, That it will tend 
4 6% let them into the government : For anſwer 
5 thereto, bar that as hard as you pleaſe; on 
[i do not let the ſuppoſal of that, from whi 
64 ſo eaſily and fo. — = they may be ex- 
40 cluded, 10 a hindrance to that and be- 
64 Noa the eee ar ſo eaſily afford 
Fo But now w ou have. opportunity * 
41 the ſtation 8 hath placed you in, 
5 pray be you of ſuch noble, generous ſpirits, 
as to relieve them, tho b. they differ from 
« you in the conſtruction o a text they eſteem 
40 plain and poſitiye on their ſide, Ta From 


« . they e not W e . 
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6 the concurrence of many ancient fathers,- and c nA 
« martyrs, and ſince them the Meniſts, and VII, 
” of late Francis Oſbourne, Eſq; in his Political | 
Gr „ 7th edition, 1. 319, who treat- 159% 
in judicial caſes, calls not feearing, 2 Chryſoliom, 
gs focers and hint hen d tow = 
66 70 precept of our Saviour, ſuear not at all, fat to the 
** which. (ſays he) the corrupt gloſſes of expoſi- Walter 
* tors: labour mukke. Wen all in van, au to Pr 


i [And Soi erby 15 1 10 hy AS and 
«* And Swin m appea to ng, „ 
mplaining of the errors of the Papiſts, ſays rol Lo, 
p Go As Cori arbids. 22 yo (ays he) iſ: cram, 
* the ape juſt K nee 10 fol. g10, old 
6 1 va Kru 


7 88 is 5 joſtikping —— and 1 
« compelling men to ſwear, which cannot be — 
„ pretended to mean other than ſolemn ſwear- "2. 
« ing; for no age, that we read of, did ever 
$6 authorize profane ſwearing, much leſs compel 
#5 tet + + 
4 Since therefore not only profane Grearing, 
but alſo ſolemn ſwearing, was early complained 
Hof by Proteſtants, let it not ſeem ſtrange to any 
« that the uakers now ſcruple ſwearin 
« for eaſe therein have often ſought re t in 
25 parliament, the proper place. 
* Seeing then they believe, they have the au- 
« thority of Chriſt's command, and the apoſtle's 
6 3 and the martyrs doctrine on their 
“ fide; though divers of you are not ſo Par: 
66 ſuaded. „ 1. 
| © Yet let the world behold your juſtice and 
5 willingneſ (according. to your . to — | 
| # good ö 
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«you both repreſent and govern: by enactin 


ys © That their ſolemn affirmation ſhall be accepted i 55 


. n that fal 


AG of this 


therein, 
ſhall be puniſhed equa N with perfure perſons. 
— having been ppear to a committee 
—ͤ Des. 2, 2, 6930 that th 
nate expoſed to great hardſhips, as af 
* and not themſelves only, but' others al; 
* (which was the caſe of a member or two of 
this preſent parliament.) ' : 
„ 80 that upon the whole ie; the faid 
s committee were of opinion, and did report it 
« to the houſe, THaT THz QUARK ERS OUGHT 
% TO BE RELIEVED ACCORDING TO THE PRAYER 
„or THEIR PETITION, (then newly preſented 
0 n 711 5 

„ Wherefore, as liberty hath been given them 
„ to declare their allegiance to the government 
<6 without ſwearing, for which eaſe they are 
„ ſincerely thankful; ſo be pleaſed to add to 
s that kindneſs their relief in the matter of 
% oaths, between them and other ſubj pa, as 
25 an as between the government and't 


"6 Signed | in behalf of the faid people, | 


5 *Tazopors EccLesronz. 


20 * London, Dee. 22, 1694.” 


"After the perks of this ** en! of MY 
members of parliament diſcovered a more friend- 

regard to the people and their petition ; yet 
2 houſe came to no reſolution in favour of 


ther requeſt. In the following year, — 
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or their application with better ſue: e gif 


. This year Queen Mary was taken off by the 78 2 
ſmall pox ; ſhe was a woman not more eminent perk 
for her elevated rank in life, than for her per- 


ſonal embelliſhments, intellectual endowments = 


and virtuous diſpoſitions. In her ſickneſs un- 
daunted, ſhe awaited her change with a perfe& 
reſignation to the Divine Will, and continued 
in that Chriſtian reſigned temper to the haſt, . 
As ſhe had merited the general reſpect, her 
death was generally rang all ranks of 
the people, Pur moſt of all b #6 King, who 
was * intimately ac ke witb her worth, | 
and fo ſenſibly a ied with his loſs, that he 
could neither fee company, nor attend to the 
affairs of ſtate for ſome weeks after. 
| Upon the death of Queen Mary, the zealous 
iſans of the late King James, on the ſup- 
ſition that the intereſt 67 William was con- 
derably weakened by her removal, W 
their efforts for his reſtoration, both 
application to the French King, 15 enable Piqua 
to make a deſcent upon England, and alſo by a 
plot at home to aflaſſinate King William, which 
deſigns, being timely diſcovered, were defeated. 
Firſt, the two houſes of parliament entered 
into an aſſociation to defend King William's life 
and government ; and in caſe he ſhould come to 
a violent death, to revenge it upon his adver- 
faries and their adherents. And as this afſo- 
ciation was ſubſeribed by people of all ranks, 
the people called Quakers, whoſe conſcientious 
principle againſt taking up arms prevented their 
ſubſcribing, thought it expedient to manifeſt 
their loyalty and belt, to the King, by draw- 
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en ar ing up and publiſhing the following declars. 


— 


1696. 


2 to the King and government, and touching 


1 « The ancient teſtimon y and princ in iple of the 
people called Quakers, renewed with reſpe& 


the preſent aſſociation.” 


4 We the laid people do ſolemnly and /fin- 


te cerely declare, that it hath. been our judg- 
% ment and principle from the firſt day we 


s were called to profeſs the light of Chriſt Jeſus, 


% manifeſted in our conſciences unto this day, 


_ © that the ſetting up and putting down kings 


« and governments is God's peculiar preroga- 
tive, for cauſes beſt known to himſelf; and 


« that it is not our work or buſineſs to have 


any hand or contrivance therein, nor to be 


* buſybodies in matters above our ſtation, 


« much leſs to plot or contrive the ruin. or 
* overturn of any of them; but to pray for the 


„ King, and for the ſafety of our nation, and 


| | 17 Devil and 
God, and are heartily thankful to the king 


* good of all men, that we may live a peace- 
able and quiet life, in all godlineſs and 
* honeſty, under the government which God is 
ene 

« And according to this our ancient and 


, innocent principle, we often have given forth 


* our teſtimony, and now do, againſt all plot- 


ting, conſpiracies and contriving inſurrections 


« againſt the king or the government, and 


„ againſt all treacherous, barbarous and mur- 


& therous 2 whatſoever, as works of the 
kneſs; and we ſincerely bleſs 


and government for the liberty and privileges 
r * 


15 
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ee we enjoy under them by law, eſteeming it HA p. 


% our duty to be true and faithful to them. 


« And whereas we the ſaid people are re- 1 
« quired to ſign the ſaid aſſociation, we ſincerely 


declare, that our refuſing ſo to do, is not 
“ out of any diſlatisfaQtion to the king nor 


| « yernment, nor in oppoſition to his bein 


« declared rightful and lawful king of theſe 
« realms, but purely becauſe we 8 for 
«* conſcience ſake fight, kill or revenge, either 
for ourſelves or any man elſe. 


« And we believe that the timely diſcovery 


« and. prevention of the late barbarous defi 
and miſchievous plot againſt the king and 
« government, and the fad effects it might have 
„ had, is an eminent mercy from Almighty 
1 God, for which we and the whole nation 
« have great cauſe to be ' humbly thankful to 
„him, and to pray for the continuance of his 
* mercies to them and us. , 


« From a meeting of the ſaid people in 
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London the 23d of the firſt month _ 


called March, 1695-6.” 
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CHAP. VII. 


The Caſe 7 George Keith ar bkefure the 
Tearly Meeting. —The Judgment and Advice 7 
the Yearly Meeting Keith 
Endeavour, to make 4 Party in E agland ral. 
trated.—Thomas Elwood writes an | Epiſtle of 
Caution to Friends, again/t which George Keith 
complains.—T he Tear ly Meeting of London dif- 
owns him.—He ſets FA a ſeparate Meeting at 
Turner 2 ummons Friends to a Meeting 
there—Which they think improper to comply 
_ with, ——Their Reaſons. —He publiſheth his Ac. 
count of the Meeting —Whith is ore by 
| Thomas Eliuoad.— An anon - ney ublication, 
entitled The Snake in the & 2A 1/wered 
by George Whitehead and 77700 Pp Wyeth, . 


CHAP. * + KEITH having arrived in | Eng: 
ene land in the ſpring of 1694, attended the enſuing 
169. yearly meeting of London; and a full account 
of the — he had given friends in America 
being ſent over in an epiſtle from the yearly 

caſe of meeting of Philadelphia, ſpecifying very particu- 
Ae Larly all his contentious proceedings Tamas, the 
ads of their diſowning him, repeated 
to bring him to a better way ng think- 
ing = ang 2 roved ineffectual, and his and 
etting up a ſeparate meeting, 

— 74 "tis difference coming regularly before 
the meeting, the epiſtle being in courſe” read 


| therein, —— Keith deſired to be heard, _ 


f f 
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it was agreed to enter upon hearing and en-CHAP. 
quiring into the cauſe of difference between him ., 
and friends of Penſylvania, after the other buſi» - 17 
neſs of the meeting was over. Then they pa- 
tiently ſpent near ten days in reading books and 
papers relating thereto, and hearing George 
Keith and his party on one fide, and Samuel 
Jennings and Thomas Ducket on the other, with 
Thomas Wilſon and James Dickenſon, juſt re- 
turned from their travels in America. They 
uſed earneſt endeavours to reconcile the diffe- 
' rence, and prevail upon George Keith with his 
party to return into unity and amity with their 
friends; but Keith ſeeming predetermined either 
for carrying every thing his own way, or for a 
ſeparation, eluded all endeavours for reconcilia- 
tion and pace The more tender reaſoning 
and earneſt entreaty was extended towards him, 


[Mn 


EFF 


the more perverſeneſs he diſcovered in turning 
it to a wrong end, and ſtrengthening himſelf in 
contention and oppoſition, 35 1 
The yearly meeting having fully heard and 
conſidered the circumſtances of the difference, 
at laſt came to this judgment, That the ſepara» Iba fad 
tion lay at George Keith's door, and that he had advice of 
done ill in printing and publiſhing thoſe differences ming 
as he had done; and therefore the advice of the thereupon. 
meeting to him thereupon was, 0 call in thoſe | 
books of his, or publiſh ſomething innocently and 
effeftually to clear the body of the T called 
Luakers, and their miniſters, from thoſe groſs er- 
rors charged on ſome few in America, and retract 
the bitter language in them, ſo far as he was con- 
cerned, and ſincerely to uſe his utmoſt — 8 
| A 9: oy TC, 


NY» 0 2 
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by” J. Whiting. 


| George , 2 rent in e ſociety, and form a party to him- 


CHAP. with bis friends to remous the ſeparation. Which | 


Vin. judgment and advice being drawn up in writing, 
nt pack — in the meeting delivered to him, and Pk 
1694- after printed by one of his party, with very 
invidious refleQions upon it, in a ſmall pamphlet, 
entitled A true Account, c. Thus, inſtead of 

taking the advice of the yearly meeting, he perſiſt. 

ed in his oppoſition, and his endeavours to cauſe 


deavoursto Telf z but his behaviour was ſo exceeding rude and 


= eons, that the weakeſt could not but diſcern, 


was actuated by an intemperate ſpirit, which 


44 . trultrated his views of forming a party in oppo- 


ſition to the body of friends here, as he had 

done in America; for he could gain few adhe- 
rents, except ſome of the former Pwaratifts about 

London, who yet grew diſſatisfied with him, 
In Fenſylvania having (as we have ſeen) fe. 

cured the principal printing-preſs under his own 
direction and controul, he could publiſh his ca- 

lumnies, and juſtify his own cauſe without fear 

of reply or reproof; but in England the caſe 

was altered; for here were fundry members of 

the community, who wanted neither the capacity 

. nor opportunity of following him from the 
aa 3 clearly to anſwer all his cavils, and con- 
Fute his calumnies. George Whitehead, Tho- 

mas Elwood and Benjamin Coole exerciſed their 
i ee pure 


| Thomas Thomas Elwood in particular obſerving the 


Elwood pernieious tendency of his procedure, in the 
ale of firſt place wrote 4 excellent epiſtle to friends, 
caution brieſſy commemorating the mercies of the Al- 

mighty, and warning them Zo beware of that 
ſpirit of contention and diviſion which had * 
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a full meeting, and he left at liberty io pub 
it. And yet George Keith pretended it was 


printed in great diſunity, and againſt the mind 


of many friends, infinuating that it was pro- 
moted only by a party; an evidence of his diſ- 

ſition to divide the ſociety into parties, and to 
eſitate at nothing that might forward his 


views. 


Againſt this P iece of Thomas Ellwood's, againt 
e a heavy complaint to friends, Kas S. 
and wanted it to be called in, as highly inju-ylais, 


George Keith 


rious to him. That it might be injurious to his 


cauſe admits of no doubt; but himſelf, by his 
rom, 


late conduct, had made his cauſe diſtinct 


and oppoſite to the cauſe of the ſociety, and 


could have no reaſonable grounds to expect they 
ſhould ſo far counteract their own, which ap- 
peared to them a good one, to ſtrengthen his, 
which they ſaw in a very different light. There- 
fore his complaint and clamour were diſſęgarded 
by friends, who ſaw no reaſon to 
piece coinciding with their own ſentiments, 


and which on that account they had approved; 


to gratify the unreaſonable demand of a man, 
who was at the ſame time contemning their ad- 


ile a 


- N 
9 a 
3 Ly - 
, 


of late in George Keith. Which epiſtle when c f 75 


iſned he ſubmitted to the ſecond day 8 morn- V 
ing meeting, by which it was fully approved 3 1 85. 
lin 


. * 
W 
\ 


vice to him, He would call in none of his petu- -. 


lant productions, nor retract his unjuſt repreſen- 
tations, at their deſire z but went on printing 


and 1 his own partial accounts of all 


tranſactions between them, inſinuating that the 


advice he had received was not the advice of 
the yearly meeting, nor that the yearly meeting 
which gave it, fall aiming to repreſent them di- 
r B b ; 


I 


vided 


oo nisTroα r or ru 


CHAP. vided imo parties. ies The ſucceedi 
. treated further e 


Qt. 
diſingenuous repreſentation, renewed 
_ — to make him ſenſible of the 
. wrong be had done chem and himſelf, in order 


| e bring bim to a temper of mind to perceive 


with Geo, and acknowledge it; but the more cordial en- 
rain clit deavours they uſed, the more obſtinate and poſi. 
thre he grew in his oppoſition, and in his juſtifi- 
= wk cation of his own cauſe. Aſter hearing kim 
ä , 'till he withdrew. of his own accor 
the yearly meeting at ths ond; to take 


Hang 5 repreſenting it as the work of 
5 a pa drew up the followin en: "g 
3 George bath of late 

. is, aQtuated by an unchriſtian 


2 TY: whi ir moved and led him to ſtir 
- contention and ſtrife in the church of 
hriſt, and to cauſe diviſions, OPS and 
0 — among them that the truth; 
and that the 7 of ven of his late 
« writings and actings hath been to expoſe the 
truth and the friends thereof to the reproach 
_ * , © of the world, did agree, and de- 
* clare it to be the ſenſe and judgment of this 
meeting; and it is the ſenſe and judgment of 
bf this meeting, that the ſaid George Keith is 
gone from the bleſſed unity of the args 
wit of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and hath 
4 thereby ſeparated himſelf from che hol fel · 
A 10 the church of Chriſt ; that 
* whilſt * is in an unreconciled and unchasi- 
© table ſtate, he ought not to preach or pray 
in any of friends meetings, nor to be owned 
A or received as one of us, until by a public 
A of che pron. of. 
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6 fence * has given, Ae eee. E , 
3 roof of his * igned 52 3 
ves 61 repentance, 

4 endeavour to remove and take off * 
6. ig r eproach, he hath brought upon truth and 
66 Foals which in the love of God we heanily | 
« deſire for his * fake,” e 

He now ſet u mecting '* place ce. ud” 
called Turner's- Ul. The novelty excited the — . 
curioſity of the people, and at firſt attracted a mee — 
2 2 * of fuck 15 iy; of Ir 
unfrien itions to the ca ua- 
kers. 2 ſame time he — to * 
againſt them, but was ſo cloſe anſwered and 
pinched by quotations from his former writings, 
being unable to reply to purpoſe, or. with any 
degree of conſiſtency, that under pretence of 
inability to bear the expence of inting, he 
ſhifted his ground, and Front up a 3 
court by his own authority, on a day 4 
appointing, at Turner's-hall aforchaid 3 z e : 
notice by public advertiſement, that he intend 
A meeting at Turner's. Nannen, 


hall, for the purpoſe out the errors cog 
7 the — and 1 ſundry of them there, 
by name, and others in general, to attend and 
anſwer for themſelves : 3 friende lookin (phi hey 
upon his aſſumed authority as an impoſition, di 
not think proper to take notice of his 
| Yet leſt any, who might attend upon the 
| might niinks'£ the cauſe. of their not appearing, 
roceeding from conſciouſneſs of inability to 
make 2 proper defence, they drew -up the fol- 
lowing reaſons - for abſanting hemie Wr ww 
ſon hem iu de read ther. F 1 


3 8 


3 88 
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Ar. e WHEREAS: George Keith hath, after hit 
VIII. 4 vonted irregular and unruly manner, chal- 


1 1 
9 
ſons for 


declinj 
the * 


ivg. 


1 Bo divers of 'us to defend ourſelves againſt 
4 ſuch charges as he has to exhibit againſt us 
«at Tyrner's-hall: Theſe are to certify to all 
„hom it may concern, that the reaſons why 
« we decline any ſuch meeting are as follow : ' 

* Firſt. Becauſe the ſaid George Keith has 

„ given us ſuch frequent proofs of his very paſ. 
* fhonate and abuſive behaviour, at the many 


« more ſele& meetings we have had with him, 


_— : tn all manner of ſweetneſs, long-ſuffering and 
atience on our ſide, to ſatisfy and preſerve 
im from theſe extremes: That we cannot aſ- 
W550 ug ourſelves now of any better entertain- 
„ ment, or that the meeting can have any de- 


| wW ſirable ſucceſs, for a thorough information. 


_ «© Secondly, We decline to meet, becauſe it 
&« is not an agreed meeting on both ſides, which 
4e jt ought to have been, and where that is not, 
e or cannot be adj juſted, the preſs is the next 


fair way and ea which he has begun 


e with, and now ſeems to decline; nor hath he 
e ſent us a copy of his charge or indidtment 


4. h us, Which alſo he ought. to have 


be done. 
1 Thirdly. That he 2 two of our books 
6 which lie hard at his door, in vindication of 


. © us and our doctrines from his exceptions, and 


Which he has not yet anſwered; ſo that he is 


ce 

4 not upon equal terms with us; and therefore | 
ve think his challenge, appointment and ſum- - 
won mon unfair; and t t all that are not partial 


55 Fourthly. Such public and onlimited: meet- 
wn . logs, are too often attended with heats, Ry 
% | * 6 an 


4 


by 


66 
Wy 
66 
66 


1-06 Fifthly.. We know nat. hat religion or 


cc 
cc 
= 
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and confuſion; and anſwer not the end deſired o WAR 
„by ſober and enquiring men. Beſides, that it vi. 
ſets up a practice, that authority may judge to. 
be an abuſe of our liberty, and ſo draw that 1695. 


under. reflettion, as nd views | to the a 
ce. * Eg: 


perſuaſion. this wavering man is of, or. what 
church or people he adheres to, or will re- 
ceive him; with his vain ſpeculations, that 


have led him to deſert, us; nor who are ac- 


countable to us for him, and his irregularities 
and abuſes; the generality of. ſuch. aſſemblies 


uſually making il — ck worſe judges, and 
no good ſecurity for our ſatis And 
we — therefore take leave to ag it ſeems 


to us an indirect way of diſquieting and in- 
vading our preſent 2 that fo, irreli igious 


a meeting ſhould be held, whoſe end is to 


abuſe: other men for their religion. If this 


ſhould be imitated- by all the ſeyeral ſorts of 
5 different- perſuaſions in this city, what 
and confuſions mult neceſſarily enſue}. 


11 22 
14 12 


5+ Sixthly and laſtly. Wherefore be it 2 
unto all, that for we. ſake of religion, the 
liberty granted us, and the civil peace, we 
decline me him; and not from any ap- 


we have of his abilities, or our 


Prer 11h 
own conſciouſneſs of error, or injuſtice. to the 


ſaid George Keith, whoſe weak and unbridled 
temper we know is ſuch, that what learning 


and parts he hath, bave not been able to ha” 
lance and ſupport him on -leſs occaſions, ſo 


that we may ſay they are in ill hands; and if 
he proceeds'as he begins, they will be, em- 
3 to an ill end, Which his wy man !) 
cannot 


- 


»B 
* 
4 a 
1 ES; 1 
RE - 
8 


. « repentance he may find z 


e pre s at this m 0 
a n appointment ith the uſual prejudice of 
ing, which ape which was anf 


3 
99 


241. canne de pe, unto 
V. </ghich' we heartily 


169 224 na, true 

5* « tontrition, the remiſſion. of his great ſin of 
« "envy, and evilly intreating the Lord's people 
„ and way, which we profeſs, and which he the 
< fajd Geothe Keith long and lately both 
6" profeſſed and a vindicated as-ſuch,” . 


wer | by T, 
by Themes! Ilwood in a piece, entitled An Anf red by 7 


Keith, Narrative of 'his Priceding at . 
all, aiherein his Charges againſt divers of the 
Prople* called Quakers" are Fairly conſidered, ex. 
ae and refited. - In which 8 made his title 
good in a clear and entire refutation of bis ca- 
Pil agsänſt friends books, manifeſting his diſi- 
720 enudus perverſions of their ſenſe to anſwer his 
dun partial purpoſes, by unfair or falſe quo. 
ations,” by partial ſelection of paſſages curtailed 
and mulls and by putting ng his own-conſtruc- 

_ _ Yotis bi moo to wreſt from them à meaning 
never ght of by the writer, in order to ren. 
dier them unſound or contemptible z againſt 
Which Thomas Ellwood: — the ſoundneſs 


of their doctrige, ſhewin George-Keith's incon- 
Fiſtency * and | ſelf-coritra m 
opinions, which he had” publicly vindicated 25 


as er on various -occafions- for a ſeries of 

years; 9 ending to hold the 
| — — * and prineiples ſtill, and detecting 
2 th deceit and 1 — ſo plainly and effec- 
ay 75 e of coaghrs n e ee PF. 


{bp 


2228 | . 1 


_ of the we errors 
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reſtraint, outwent him, or moſt that went before . 
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He ſeems to have at laſt grown tired of a con- o N A v. 
troveriy, in which, while he made loud clamours | 
beld by the Quakers, he found "695. 
his own unretracted doctrines compared , with * 
theirs were the ſame or of the ſame 6 and 


, 


that no palliatives could ſcreen him from the de- 
tection of his palpable, inconſiſtency, he there · 


fore 0 further appearing in print. 
alt. Thom „ in his own name: 


- But either by his procuration, or from the * 


taneous effuſion of a ſimilar diſpoſition in 
ſelf, he met with a confederate equal in "alice, 

againſt whom the advantage of quoting his, own | 

. would not lie. This author, in 3 

mous book, under the title of The Snake in An anony- 

the Graſs proceeded. in the line, George Keith Tous publi- 


cation, en- 


had chalked out, but not being under the like titled 75 


nahe in the © 


him, in virulent reflections, raking ev kennel” 
2 N to throw at the le called Quakers. 
ece was publiſhe without a_name, but 

1 rwards found to be the W of 5 
y, an highflying nonjuring parſon, to whom 

of courſe 1 0 NG of Jaring part was odious, 
and his ſpleen not ſatiated with hating them him- 


ſelf, he exerted the talents. he was maſter of to 

; render them odious to the world; but this moſt 

bitter, illiberal and unjuſt produclion muſt, with 5 
all impartial and judicious readers, have fined 4 3 


deeper ſtain on the author's N than n 


the people he vilified. _ „ es 


As he liſted himſelf a volunteer in George 


| Keith's, cauſe, it aforded ground. for- a 0 5 , 
that George Keith was not uneoncerned 5 
1 moting the work, if not a co-adjutor therein, for 


m pro- 
9 70 now e and diſowned by = pe 1 — 
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CHAP. called Quakers, and fruſtrated in his endeavours 
VII. to draw a party to himſelf from among them here, 
or attach any conſiderable number of others to 


1695. 


himſelf as a leader, he began now to ingratiate 
himſelf with ſomeof the eccleſiaſticks of the church 
of England, who were inclined to countenance 
him for his oppoſition to the Quakers (ſo called). 
The author of the Snake, in his preface plainly 
implying that it was in George Keith's cauſe he 


took up his pen, and in reply to Thomas Ellwood's' | 


examination of his narrative, by ſaying it was 
not meant as a defence of mo Keith, any fur- 
ther than he defended the truth of the chriſtian 


faith, for which reaſon, ſays he, I have wholly 


_ . omitted all the reflefions caſt upon him, and the con- 


tradiftions which Thomas Elwood pretends to find : 


in his former books (while he was a Quaker in their 


communion) to the doctrine he now ſets up in oppo- 
ſition to them. Thomas Ellwood, not without pro- 
| bability, conjectured that this book was publiſh. 


ed by the procurement of George Keith, who had 


himſelf for a long ſeries of years maintained for 


truth thoſe doQrines and practices which he would 


now repreſent as errors in the Quakers, and was 


pinched in the controverſy by quotations of Keith 
againſt Keith ; that this anonymous publication 


was a contrivance ts et clear of this dilemma, in 
which he found himſe e 


If entangled. 

As to this envenomed performance it was 
remarked, ** 1, That the matters therein 
* charged upon us, are generally the fame that 


have been charged on us heretofore,” by 


« Faldo, Hicks, and other adverſaries; and 
% always refuted over and over, both formerly 


: * 
5 q + * 4 A A . 3 , 
. 
- * 
* p ? 
£ 
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« 2. That the things they charge on us, e n Ar. 
« ag errors and hereſy, are not pretended to III. 
be proved by any er expreſs poſitions oer 
« aſſertions of ours; but from our adverſaries 1593 
« own perverſe meanings, and vreſted con- 
« ſtructions of our words, always denied and 
« 3. That the words and 8 brought 
by our adverſaries for proof of their charges 
« againſt us, are not taken out of our doctri- 
„nal treatiſes, or declarations of faith and 
„principles; but (for the moſt part) out of 
“ controverſial books; wherein, ofttimes, the 
« ſcope and aim of the author is, not ſo much 
to aſſert or expreſs his own principles or doe- 
„ trines, as to impugn and expoſe his adver- 
« faries, by ſhewing the contradictions, abſur- 
« dities, and ill conſequences of his adverſaries? 
opinions; from whence, - poſitively to con- 
% clude the author's own judgment, is neither 
* ſafe nor fair. 5 C . 
4. That however any of our former ad- 
« verſaries might have been miſled in their 
« judgments concerning us, George Keith, who 
(6 hck now moved this controverſy againſt us, 
„knows full well, that we do not hold thoſe _ 
„things either generally as à people, or as 
particular perſons, which he has charged on 
us as errors.“ „ = 
Beſides this, as George Keith had done before 
in his quotations and references to their writings, 
he ſtuck at no unhandſome nor unfair means to 
repreſent this people in the moſt ridiculous, ab- 
ſurd and diſadvantageous light. He mutilated 
their exprgſions by omitting the leading or con- 
cluding parts of a ſentence, or paſſing over ſome _ 


F 


* 
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cate . 
VIII. a ſenſe quite different from the author's inten. 
on. To this he added many ftories of occur. 
IG rences, N he ſaid, had happened — 
— ; ſome of which were plainly proy 
abounds to be fictitious and without foundation in fact; 
7 others greatly exaggerated, and the actions of ſe. 
„ who were diſowned and diſclaimed by 

them, were raked nenen tis boily 

of people. 

Among this author's e | 
that the Quakers. in their ſchools did not ſuffer 
che children, to read the holy ſcriptures ; which 
was evidently returned upon him as a palpable 
falſehood, by a certificate of the French uſher at 


Wandfwortt, who was no quaker; and another 
_ ſigned by ſeveral neighbours, perſons of character 
and —— IT Who d that the bible 
y read in this ſchool (which was a very 
155 ſchool kept by Richard Scoryer, 
a friend) in - regular courſe of ſucceſſion from 
| end. This book, entitled the 
may in the Gra, did not paſs unnoticed. 

= author's. 7 e laid aw 
fabulous tales diſpro crafty impoſ- 
to are ture clearly — in ſuitable replies by 
itehead George Whitehead, and by Joſeph Wyeth, in 2 
wah. book under che title of 4 Switch wor the Saale. 


bern e the fir 


not only the 5 demand, but the exor| Mew r 
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Friends fil. liable. t a oeh, 
Titbes.—Preſent a Petition 10 the: wine for 
| ference with. the King.—William Penn 4 
Weſtern Counties. He is a Meeting at 
Wells, which is broken up by the M ayor's Order. 
| — Application for an Affirmation Act. — A Com- 
mittee appointed to ſolicit Members, and promote 
paſſing the Act. ii the Houſe of Lords the 
bins endeavour tu fruſtrate: the Application. 
Afirmation.— Bill for” re- 
covering ſmall Tithes was ae Raten. — Eu- 
ceptions each its A 1 OT 9 % 


Ne ant FE wines called GY cHAr, 
kers were now exempted ; from N 1 for . 
tending their religious meetings b W 
_ tion-a&; yet the jealouly of the 92755 „ and fe 
their wats ful eye Log "heir own 19 222 b 
vented friends from obtaining any Telief | 
their ſufferings for the non-payment of tithes 8 
and other eccleſiaſtical demands, by procuring 


e tolera- . 


an exception in the forementioned Act, erh een un 
liable to en- 


e methods of  recovel ere fe ſufferings 


tant and oppreſſiv rape 


ſtill retained: reſerving not only their alledged 


dues, but the power to be vexatious in Teclaim- 
ing them, a power which mat of the clerical 
order exerted with ri our. For at this time 
| * friends 1 vere pri oners, Sl other under 


ſeyere 6 


884 


-396 


| . 187.0 R Y oy Tun 


CH A y. ſevere proſecutions for non-payment of theſe 
Ix. demands, and ſome long detained in priſon upon 


» contempts (as they term them) becauſe t 


1635. could not from a conſcientious fcruple anſwer 


way 


2-08 


tion 
the — im © 


prieſts bills and complaints upon oath. Friends 


of the meeting for ſufferings in London taking 
this matter into conſideration, thou 
dient to draw up a ſtate of the caſe, and pre- 
ſent it to the king, which was drawn we m—_ 
ee in the DE terms; 


ht it expe- 


_ 


N „ Tothe KING. ? 


« The Caſe dal 7 ent of the =D bleipes- 


„ ple ee called Quakers, in behalf of 


ny many of them, who are prefent ſufferers 


for nn, n enn 
1 Sbewing, | 


5 44 That as the God "of all our mercies bath 
a ces us a. peaceable and quiet people i in 


"06 the land, according to our chriſtian principle 


«and profeſi ion, under the various revolutions 


4 of government : So we hope and reſolve (by | 
© his divine aſſiſtance) ever ſo to continue; be 


e ing heartily thankful for the ſeveral kindneſ- 
ee ſes and compaſſions received from the go- 


vernment, eſpecially for the preſent 2 we 


4 * now by law enjoy in point of a wor- 
e ſhip, Yet foraſmuch as many 0 of 
ja are continued under deep ſu erings in their 


id people 


« perſons and eſtates, by tedious impriſonments, 


1 ſeizures and fequeſtrations ; divers alſo of late 


44 e died in priſons, and many more under 
os * 


6 
6c 


66 
— 


le 


» 


cc 
v6 
60 
15 
cc 


cc 
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d and Wales, tending to the ruin of many 


on contempts (as adjudged) for not anſwering 


upon oath in caſes of tithe, when ſued in the 


Exchequer j and alfo for not anſwering. upon 
oath when profecuted in the eccleſiaſtical 
courts for tithes, church-rates, &c. where- 


upon they ded to excommunication, 
and by ſignificavits procure writs de ercom. 
cap. and ſometimes juſtices warrants to int» 


priſonments. 


We therefore humbly remind the king that 
the great ſeverities and perſecutions formerly 


inflicted on us were ſometimes abated and 
reſpited, when it pleaſed God to move the 
hearts of kings and governments to ſhew ſome 
compaſſion and favour to us, | 


 *+ 1ſt, By king Charles the ſecond's proclama- 


tion of grace in 1661, whereby many of our 


fon; :* T4 | ! 
ad, By his letters patent (or pardon) in 
167 45 purſuant to his declaration of indul- 


« gence to tender conſciences in the ſame year. 


« 43d, By an act of parliament 25 Car. 2, ch. 
5. entituled, An act for the king's majeſty's 


proſecution, and liable ſo to ſuffer in Eng- CHAE 
an 


IX. 


« families for theſe cauſes of conſcience, chiefly WW 


1695+ 


friends were releaſed and freed out of pri- 


moſt gracious and general pardon, pardoning - 
contempts againſt the king, whereby many alſo - 


of the ſaid people were diſcharged, and re- 
leaſed out of priſons. e pr 
* 4th, Alſo by king James the fecond many 
were releaſed out of priſons, and relieved by 
divers. commiſſions; and two general procla- 


mation pardons, the one in 1685 and the 


other in 1688, = 
1 Do” | 2 


>> 4, Will 


fully acknowl 


= 
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And allo by an act of gracious general 
er pardon in the ſecond year of kin 
and queen Mary, . were aif | 
for contempts and impriſonments. 
5. and dy thy late conſort the queen 
| « (on -app 1 made to her in thy abſence) 

a poor innocent woman, who had been long 
4 Prioner at Lancaſter upon a fine, was — 
„* ed; which as an intimation of the queen's 
4 tender and merciful diſpoſition we very thank- 
edge, as we do alſo very kindly 
150 den e king's late favourable incli- 
* nation to harge two of our friends, pri- 
ſoners in N. we- upon a petition preſent- 
"in ed by or & end Daniel Quare. 
„ Thaſe p of 9 favour and com- 
to the 7 and the preſent con- 
4 finements and hardſhips of many innocent 


5 ꝗ3ꝙ05)ù anne, $17 

% We the faid-people humbly requeſt that 
#:the king would be pleaſed to . his fa- 
<« your and compaſſion towards the ſaid ſuffe- 
+; vers for their lawful eaſe and relief from their 
_ preſent confinements, priſons and hardſhips, 
M 1 as in his 
% -wildom and ers ſeem. dere meet 
a and convenient." | 


a eee e was peel vo he 
bing by George Whitehead, Gilbert Latey, Tho- 
mas Lower, John Taylor and: Daniel 


which laſt named perſon being known Ska 
kin had ready acceſs to him, and obtained ad- | 
to his irwrages for the reſt; he previ - 
ouſly e NE! 2587 1 — what 
ations 


2 
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fations in the ſociety ; Daniel told him, they arec nf. 
miniſters and elders among i us. © % ee e e, 
The king then ſent for them into a private 


4 * 


apartment, where he was alone; he enquired 1895, 
of them what places they belonged to? Of what with the 
congregations they were miniſters ? This fur- Ks. 

| niſhed George Whitehead with a favourable op- 
portunity to inform him that they were not ſet- 
tled as miniſters or paſtors over any particular 
N but viſited their friends meetings, 
as the Lord inclined them: that they did not 
make a gain of their miniſtry, nor receive ſti- 
pends or hire for preaching ; but preached the _ 
ofpel freely, according to Chriſt's command to 
bi miniſters, freely ye have received, free 
give. The king made no reply, but appeared 
very ſerious, and fatisfied-with-the anſwer. _ 

With the king's approbation a copy of the 

petition was alſo delivered by George Whitehead 

and Gilbert Latey to the lord keeper Somers, 

who received it courteouſly, and fignified his 

readineſs to comply with their requeſt, as far as 

the law would admit, affuring them that the king 

was really principled in favour of liberty of con- 

ſcience, as he was alſo. And in a ſhort time 

after; an act of grace was paſſed, whereby about 

forty friends in priſon on the forementioned ac- 

counts were reſtored to liberty. . 

William Penn in the courſe of laſt year wilim 
paid a religious viſit to ſeveral of the weſ. n viſt 
tern counties, and had meetings almoſt” daily in counties. 
the moſt conſiderable towns and other places, 

which were greatly.crouded, and in many places 

were held in the town-hall, as the only place 
capable of containing the numbers who flocked 

to hear him. And in this year repeating u_ 
er | ds; 


„% is TOR Nor out 


r H A P. viſit to the ſame quarter, ſome of the inhabitants 
| of the city of Wells, from the accounts they 
ba of his public meetings laſt year in moſt of 
2655+ the great towns (this excepted) expreſſed a de- 
fire that he might appoint a meeting there alſo. 
He went thither accordingly, and John Whiting 

and Robert Holder went to ſeek a ſuitable place 
to hold it in, and alſo to give information there. 
of to the biſhop, according to the preſcription of 

' the at of toleration, which appeared afterwards 
Beoppvints to be a meaſure of expediency ; after they had 
«Well, got a grant of the market-houſe, the clerk of the 
whichis market being diſſuaded by ſome perſons who 
by order o were unfriendly, retracted his promiſe, and when 
mayor. they came at the time appointed refuſed them 
admittance; whereupon they concluded to hold 
the meeting at their inn, and took care previouſly. 

dos certify it alſo to the biſhop. The meeting was 
 - held ina large room with a balcony to the ſtreet; 
the room was quickly filled, and there was alſo 

a great concourſe in the ſtreet ; ſo that. for the 

- conveniency of the double auditory, - William 
Penn placed himſelf in the balcony, and thence 
preached to the people; but in the midſt of his 
declaration he was interrupted by officers from 
the mayor with the following warrant _ 


Wells City and? *© To all conſtables, ver- 
% Borough. 5 derors, and ſerjeants at 
C — — nt 6 mace of the ſaid city. | A 


«© Whereas William Penn and ſeveral. others 

« called Quakers, are now riotouſly and unlaw- 

& fully aſſembled and f together in this 
« city, and the ſaid William Penn is now preach- 
n | « ing 


| 
, 
, 
4 
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« cording to the late act of parliament; theſe 


« der our hands and ſeals this 15th day of No- 
60 vember, 1695. | 1 5 . | rs 


« MATTHEW BARON, Mayor. 
 « WILLIAM SALMON.” ET 

The officers, rudely officious, could not be 
prevailed upon to wait till he had done, although 
houſe was certifi 


matter as well as they could, and preſently dif- 
miſſed him. In this tranſaction we have an evi- 
dence that the ſpirit of perſecution ſurvived” the 


act of toleration, and that the diſpoſition to in- 

jure ſtill remained in many minds, although the 

power to gratify it was taken away,  _ 
Theſe magiſtrates afterwards threatened the 


innkeeper to fine him for' a conventicle held in 


his houſe, fo earneſt were they to revive the 
former ſeverities ; but the biſhop's certificate of 
the due notice being produced, ſecured the man 


from their miſchievous deſigns. . 
Friends after all this hired a houſe in this city 


for a meeting - place, and William Penn came 
thither again, and had a meeting to good ſatiſ- 
faction. Several other meetings, and the quar- 


491. 


© are therefore to require you to take the ſaid — 
„William Penn, „„ 1695, 
„ before us to anſwer the premiſes. Given un- 


of ” 
NF 8 


deſired, but forced him away inſtantly before the. - 
magiſtrates, who yon examination finding the 

| „ and that by diſturbing a 
lawful afſembly for an unlawful one, they had 
exceeded their commiſſion, they excuſed the 


terly 


1 
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CHAP: terly meeting for the county, were afterwards 


© This year friends of the meeting for ſuffer 


F695. ings in London ' renewed their application to 
pouarliament, for accepting the ſolemn affirmation 
of the members of their ſociety inſtead of an 

oath, by the following caſe and petition. | 


S «© +4 


The ſuffering _ caſe of the People commonly 


„ called Quakers, relating to oaths and ſwear- 


tc 
9 
9 


© Tt is not unknown to this nation, that ever 


ſince we were a people, it hath been our 
principle not to ſwear, make, or'take oaths, 


which he, who is the ſearcher. of all hearts, 
knows is no other than a caſe of pure con- 


ſcience, in tender obedience / to the mind of 
our blefled Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, as 


we are fully perſuaded (according as many 
eminent martyrs and men of wiſdom and re- 


nown were, who teſtified againſt oaths and 
ſwearing in the goſpel day) and not obſti- 
nacy, diſaffection or worldly intereſts whatſo- 
ever on our parts; we being really willing and 
deſirous to anſwer the juſt and good ends of 


law and government, as a peaceable people, 


fearing God ; and for this cauſe of not ſwear- 
ing we have been expoſed to great ſufferings 
and inconveniencies in our perſons and eſ- 
tates, by tedious impriſonments, and diſ- 
abled from receiving our due debts, or de- 
fending our juſt titles and properties ; not ſuf- 
fered to give evidence in courts of judicature, 


* 
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4 at common or civil law, nor to anſwer in Chan- e h AT. 
„ cery or Exchequer, prove wills and teſta- 1X. 
c ments, or take adminiſtrations, or to pro- 
cced in our trades at the cuſtom-houſe, or be 693. 

„ admitted to our lands, or truſted in our duties 
and ſervices in courts leet or courts baron, but 
„great advantage is taken againſt us, becauſe 
% we ſo fear an oath, as that we dare not ſwear; 
for which cauſe alſo our children and young 
men are not allowed their freedoms in cities 

Hor corporations, when they have faithfully 
<< ſerved out their | apprenticeſhips ; nor _— 
„ted to give our voices in elevtions of ma | 
„ ſtrates and parliament members in divers pla- 

ces, though known to have right therennto, | 

« as freeholders,'&c, 

0 Wherefore our requeſt i is; that in all caſes 
„where oaths are impoſed, and ſwearing re- 
85 quired, our word, that is our ſolemn afhr- 
mation or denial, as in the fear and preſence 

of God; may be accepted: inſtead of an oath, 

„for which we — offer, and freely ſub- 

mit, that if any under the ſame profeſſion 

among us, break their word, or be found falſe 

in ſuch affirmation or denial, or guilt y of falſe- 

4 hood in any unſworn teſtimony, evidence or 

« anſwers, that then ſuch penalty be inflicted on | 
the perſon ſo offending as law and juſtice re- © 
quire in caſe of falſe wearing or perjury.” 


Jo the reſpedtive members of the | houſe of 
„ commons, the humble application of the to . 


people commonly called Quakers. e 


„We che ſaid people, l 9 
ent, and con- 
= cerned 


5 * that body * you: r 


mY - os, . = * 

2 ef a of 

n oC. > - n % * 
- by * g % hd 


a” : „ 


100 
2 trade and induſtry, and em · 


IX. 


* 


nrs TORY ov: tHe 


„ ploying many poor in the manufaQories. of 


wis nation, as alſo in contributing to the 


"__ 


i « tian A on { a ur favourable acceptance 


* 


« charge of the ment according to our 


* abilities, do defire and humbly crave that our 


e liberties, rights and properties may be ſecur- 
Fe ed to 3 that agen be 

#* expoſed to unjuſt and vexatious. fuits, nor be 
« a prey to ill diſpoſed perſons, who take advan» 
* tage againſt us, to proſecute and ruin us, 


merely becauſe in point of tender conſcience, 


4 we dare not ſwear in any caſe, which is in 


46. gbedience to the command of our bleſſed 


Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, as we verily 
„believe is our duty in this goſpel day; but 
* hold ourſelves obliged to declare and teſtify 
ee the truth without oath; in caſes wherein 


< our anſwers wwe: ONES: 109 be * 


* * quired. Th! 
„ Wherefore vie bs uten, your chrif- 


of our peti is for leave to bring in 


46.4 bill — a 2 and ſo to conſider our 
4; ſuffering cafe as if it were your own, and you 


sin our ; that we and our poſteri 3 
* e eee u MEM 3 


5 0 commons of England : in blame 
s aſſembled. 


If The humble Nr of ithe; People called 


6 eat,” 
=o Our many-long and renewed * for 


« ' not fearing” e ive farifaBtion to 


* this 


* 
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4 this nation, chat it is purely our conſcientious CHAP. 


„and religious. principle not 10 fiocar in 


<« caſe, in tender obedience to the command df — 
our bleſſed Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, as "ws 


% we are e and according to the 
example of many eminent martyrs and men 
64 of holineſe, wiſdom and renown, who teſti. 


5 fied againſt oaths and ſwearing in the goſpel 
day; nevertheleſs we have been, and yet are 
* expoſed in our perſons to tedious impriſon- 
„ ments, in our eſtates to fequeſtrations and 
< ſeizures, diſabled from defending our — 
„ titles and properties, recovering our juſt 

or helping others in like caſes, and to Sg 
* _— — 8 ſuits. 1 | 
e erefore the power o relieving us 

„ law from theſe our grievances and . 


A reſting in the king and parliament, our hum- 
dle requeſt is, that you will favourably pleaſe 


* to give leave to bring in a bill, that our 

6“ ſolemn affirmation or denial may be accept- 

. ed inſtead of an oath, freely ſubmitting, that 
4 whoever in this caſe ſhall falſify the truth, and 

1 be thereof duly convicted, ſhall undergo like 
pains and de as in law and e are 

65 — perjured perſons,” 1 85 


A committee of the aforeſajd moeting was 
moreover appointed to ſolicit the members in 
favour of the petition, and to ſprocure the paſſ- 
ing of a bill for the relief of friends. They 


owl copies of the petition to of the — 
members, to furniſh them previouſly with a clear Het 
| underſtanding of the nature of the caſe, as hav- a pron 


ing a conſcientious ſcruple againſt violating the ma! 


nnn. 5 which ey he  : 


underſtood ®* 


HISTORY, on This ” 


CHAP, underſtood to be a poſitive prohibition ; alſo to 
ix. ſhewthem the great neceſſity of affording them re- 
—— lier in this caſe, by reaſon of the hardſhipsand dif. 


16 5. 


tments to themſelves and others, for want of 


ir power to give legal evidence without i W 21 | 
their ah. eee. 


ſpent ſome weeks in ſolicication previous 


to their introduction of the petition, being de- 

ſirous that it might not be preſented too haſtily 
or abruptly, before the members of the houſe 
were properly apprized of the tenour and ten- 
dency thereof, and prepared for its reception, 
They then applied to Edmund Waller, Eſq; to 


take in the petition, which he cheerfully under- 


took, moved the reading thereof, and for leave 
to bring in a bill, that the folemn affirmation, 
4 _— which motion was carried by a great majo- 


rity, and leave accordingly given. 
be friends of the committee would have been 


| glad to have procured the acceptance of their 


imple armada or negation without any a 


to the divine Being; but their friends in the 
houſe, who were rejoiced at their ſucceſs ſo far, 
_ who were active in promoting che bill, giv- 


ing their opinion, that to make the atteſtation fo 
olemn in courts of juſtice, as to be adequate to 
the idea of the parliament, there muſt be ſome 


ſolemn or facred expreſſions reſpecting the om- 


niſcience of God, as, ſolemnly to declare the truth 


in his preſence, in which form they thought it 
more eligible to acquieſce, than to riſque the 


oy of the bill. in this prac it 1 25 ed the 


houſe of commons. 


. the houſe of lords, the caſe 
en and enlarged; ; mo _ with reference 


In order to procure it an ealy pa ſage through 
iends was re- 


to 
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to the Menoniſts in Holland, who had ſince 1577 n a y. 
the indulgence granted them, that their Tea and ix. 
| Nay ſhould be accepted inſtead of an oath, they WY 
being ſubject in caſe of falſifying the truth to the 93. 
penalty of perjury, and no public or private 
damage had been found to reſult therefrom. - 
But although king William had made it his 
| ſtudy to fill up the vacant ſees with men of diſ- 
tinguiſhed moderation, yet there ſeemed to re- | 
main {till ſome biſhops of the old caſt, who re- Is the houſe | 
tained an averſion to the eaſe intended b 8 
this bill, and excepting againſt the form of af- deavour to, 
firmation, aimed at defeating the benefit there- d 
of, by ſubſtituting an oath in effect, in a diffe- catiun. 
rent form, in place of an oath in the common 
form. Inſtead of the affirmation, as it came 
from the commons, they wanted to introduce By chang- 
more ſolemn aſſeverations, ſuch as, I call God to fon df the 
witneſs and judge, &c. I call God to record anmalen 
upon my ſoul, and appeal to: God as a judge of plemnoath 
the truth of what I ſay, &c. which = com- jÞ 3 new 
mittee of the meeting for ſufferings being in- 
formed of by ſome of the temporal peers, who 
were friendly, and wiſhed to redreſs the grievan- 
ces of the ſociety in this reſpect, juſtly remarked 
that the end of their ſolicitation and -petitioning 
to be freed from all oaths, as contrary to their 
conſcientious perſuaſion, would be manifeſtly de- 
feated by the impoſition of a new oath, in which 
light they underſtood all theſe propoſed forms of 
expreſſion, whereinto the invocation of the ſa- 
cred name as judge or avenger was introduced. 
| Upon this repreſentation the peers returned into 
the houſe, and entered into a freſh debate, and 
returning back to the friends in waiting, in- 
formed —— that they had brought the biſhops 
to agree to this amendment, to add after _ 

1 | | wor 
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& #4 4'y, word (God) theſe words [the witneſs of dhe trath 


IX, 


of what l ſay] and earneſtly perſuaded them to 


| agree 
c the addition of theſe words, rather than loſe the 


1695. 


bill, whereu n dhe ſaid friends finding they 
could do no „ . 3 


ter to their diſcretion ; ſo che bill was finally 


4 le@ the fame, by warrant under their hands 


„ ker or Quakers 


4 and for the two next juſtices of 
+ ſame county (other ſuch juſtice of the 


paſſed, with an affirmation in this form, 7, A. B. 
do declare in the preſence of Almighty Ged, the 


1 _ of the truth of what 7 ſay. 


act as paſſed, "ala; beſides the foregoing, con. 


tained the followin owns article. 
An 


„ Fourthly, whereas, by 7 reaſon of a pre. 


„ tended ſeruple of e Quakers do re- 


4 fuſe to pay tithes and church- rates, be it en- 
acted, by the au aforeſaid, that where 
vw any Quaker ſhall refuſe to pay or 22 
rr tithes, or to pay any 

„ church- rates, it ſhall and may — — 2 to 
peace of the 


& peace as is patron of the church or chapel 
« whence the ſaid tithes do or ſhall ariſe, or any 
ways intereſted in the ſaid tithes) upon the 
46 „ complaint of any parſon, vicar, farmer or 

5 proprietor of tithes, church - warden or church. 
« wardens, who ought to have, receive or col- - 


« and ſeals, to convene before them ſuch Qua- 
neg lecting or 8 to pay 

* or compound — e ſame, and to examine 
upon oath, which oath the ſaid juſtices are 
< hereby empowered to adminiſter, or in ſuch 


% manner as by this act is provided, the truth 


* and juſtice of the ſaid complaint, and to aſ- 
certain and ſtate what is due and payable by 


CO i OR Ones party or N 
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« ties complaining ; and by order under their o n A x. 
“hands and ſeals to direct and appoint the pay- 1x. 


e ment thereof, ſo as the ſum ordered as afore- - 
« ſaid-do not exceed ten 33 and upon re- 1693. 
e fuſal by ſuch Quaker or Quakers to pay, ac- 


“ cording to fuck order, it ſhall and ror” Sha 


„ lawful to and for any one of the ſaid 
« by warrant under his hand and ſeal tole the 
«© money thereby ordered to be paid, by diſtreſs 
« and fale of of ſuch offender, his ex- 
4 ecutors or adminiſtrators, rendering 'only the 
„ overplus to him, her or them, l char- 
ges of diftraining being thereout firſt deduQ- 
8 M and allowed by the faid juſtice; and any 
„ perſon findi A her or themſelves aggriev= 
% ed by any j en by fuch two juſti-. 
1 ceo'of the pines, * ſhall land may appeal to the 
next general quarter ſeſſions to 25 held for the 
county, riding, city or town corporate; and 
< the Jullioes of the peace e there preſent, or the 
« major part of them, ſhall proceed finally to 
„ hear and determine the matter, and to reverſe 
Atte ſaid judgment, if they ſhall ſee cauſe; 
and if the | jultices then preſent, or the major 
part of them, ſhall find cauſe to continue the 
judgment given by the firſt two juſtices of 
<< the peace, they ſhall then decree che ſame by 
„order of ſeſſions, and ſhall alſo proceed to 
give ſuch coſts againſt the appellant, to bele- 
<< vied by diſtreſs and ſale of goods and chattels 
of the ſaid appellant, as to them ſhall ſeem 
« juſt and reaſonable; and no proceedings or 
“judgment had or to be had by virtue of this 
Lac ſhall be removed or ſuperſeded by any writ 
« of certiorari or other writ "Hit of his mateſty's 
* courts at Weſtminfter, or any other court 


oy * whatſoever, 5 


6 
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CH 4 P.* whatſoever, | unleſs the title of ſuch tithes 

IX, „ ſhall be in queſtion.” 71 > wel 

— This act for ſeven years, was at the expira- 
1695. tion continued for eleven years longer, and af. 


terwards in the year 1715 made perpetual ; but 
the terms of this affirmation being ſtill uneaſy 
to many friends, who conſcientiouſly ſcrupling 
the uſe thereof, as in their opinion approaching 
too near the nature of an oath, by reaſon of an 


implied appeal to God for the truth, applied for 
an amendment thereof in the year 1721, and ob- 


tained their requeſt, _ F 
Whilſt king William was ſtudiouſly endea- 


in for better youring to relieve the people called Quakers 


— 6h 
and church- 


es. 


hes from their ſufferings and hardſhips to which they 


were expoſed, the high-church ecclefiaſticks were 


contriving to bring them under the laſh of a 
freſh penal law. A bill was 3 into the 


houſe of lords about this time, by the biſhop of 
London, and warmly promoted by him, for the 
better payment of church- rates, ſmall tithes and 
other church dues, whereby the penalties of the 
act of 32 Henry VIII. for the recovery of pre- 
dial tithes were extended to ſmall tithes, repair- 
ing the public places of worſhip, clerk's wages, 
and even the demands of the ſexton ; ſo that for 
a an of perhaps leſs than a ſhilling 
any perſon might be ſubjected to the enormous 
expenſe of a ſuit in the eccleſiaſtical courts, 
and if he did not obey the monition of the judge 
to pay the demands and coſts, he was to be at- 


tached, and committed to priſon, without bail 
or mainprize, as ſpecified in the aforeſaid act, of 


Henry VIIL for predial tithes, with this addition, 
that the juſtices may grant warrants alin 
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priſon if no. diſtreſs could be found. 


A bill of this tendency to bring v ſerere 
injury to the people called Quakers mu neceſla- 1698. 
ri 


y awaken the attention of the meeting for ſuf. 
ferings in London. Having previouſſy procured 


2 copy of the bill, and prepared ſome excep- par 
tions to it, ſnewing how injurious it would bes. 


to the rights and properties of the ſubject, and 
how repugnant to common law and juſtice, if 
paſſed into an act, and having notice of the day 
appointed for a committee of the lords to 1 

upon it, ſome of the friends of London were 


admitted to an audience of the ſaid committee. 
he biſhop of London being chairman interro- 


gated them what reaſon they had to except againſt 
the bill? To which George Whitehead replied, 
the ſame reaſon that is given in the act of par. 
liament 17 Charles I. for aboliſhing the ſtar- 
chamber and high commiſſion courts, it being 
conceived with ſubmiſſion, that the ſame reaſons 
may be objected to the preſent bill, as giving ab- 
ſolute power to the eccleſiaſtical courts, their 
judges and ordinaries, to paſs definitive ſentence 
without appeal, and conveying to them the 
power of gs. arbitrary and oppreſſive, 
which were the reaſons aſſigned for aboliſhing 
the aforeſaid arbitrary courts. „ 
The temporal lords were very civil and kind 
during the conference, and after much diſcourſe 
the biſhop aſking if m had any exceptions to 
offer in writing, was anſwered in the affirmative, 
and the following exceptions produced: 


belt. 
Exceptions 


the goods of defendants in ſuch cauſes, or im- c A A . 


AMVSTORY or rae |: 


— the bill, entitled un act for 
yment of church rates, ſmall 

8 ab ae church dues; and for 

= « ben paling church-wardens accounts. 


2 vblerred, That in the kaid bill no 
1 to an or higher court is grant- 
Ded, or benen made for redreſs or reſtitu - 
tion to the perſons wrongfull ecuted ; 
- 4 nor for the puniſhment of r ma- 
4+ Kejouſly. or wrongfully proſecute others; but 
_ +: the eocleſiaſtical Judge is madle the ſole judge 

2 and {gg his Cn 2 
3 perſonal — 065 nf a juries allowed, 
+. although the penalty ſeems 15 bo two-fold, or 
<< of wo Kinds, impriſonment of perſons "and 
_ <. diſtreſs of diſcharge 'of the pri- 
75 + ſoner provided when diſtreſs is made; doth 

not this amount to two puniſhments for one 
_ © offence (ſuppoſed) that is loſs of liberty and 
loſa of goods, tending to ſtarve the poor 
„ widow and children at home No legal ex- 
« cuſe admitted or provided for the party cited, 
4. ſummoned or proſecuted, ſuppoſe he be gone 
[<a long journey, or otherwiſe unavoidably pre- 
<6 vented by his emergent occaſions from ap- 
2 but he muſt be taken pro confeſs, 

«© which is to condemn him without hearing. 
The penalty the ſame for not paying the clerks 
or ſexton or church-rates, as is for not pay- 
„ing ſmall tithes. Query, How can this be 
off ee or bear Eats ? __ not this in- 
creaſe 


Any party or witneſſes cited” to | 


« cleſiaſtical courts over men's 


< in the interim, by the ſaid ſtatute 32 
VIII. c * which yet is very hard, 


© Chap. 3. which was repealed in the 


> W + C11 oo io ner , Yo ol als x ð da By. 
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« erealo our trouble 22 N i 
66 Ws. er to 10 many, A = 
_ ſextons, 2 and on ſi 5 ba mall. 


6 422 as theirs. 


« the — court are liable to — Bag 
„ment upon certificate from the ſaid court, 
« which is or may be very „ 
« to our friends, who cannot for conſcience» 
«* ſake ſwear in any. caſe. ., 


Whether ang Si does not exe th Nas | 
« tute 32 Henry c. 7. in lever ve 
« greater and more abſolute 2 5 — 


« perties than ever they, had, es ce pting the 5 


i miſũoners, or high commiſſion court, | 
« away, repealed and. made void, % Car. : 
„ chap: 10, 11. An appeal ſeems a ſtat. 
„ Hen, VIII. chap. 7. $ 3. Here's none inithis | 


bill. Impriſonments till ſureties to 


the definitive ſentence and judgment af, the 
46 court eccleſiaſtical, but no- diſtreſs ot L= 2 


" ſevere 0 . 
“It is . with ſubmiſſion conceived 2 
other reaſons againſt this bill may be duly al- 
© ledged, and ſuch as formerly d did le lly and 
« juſtly induce the rliament to repea the ſta- 
«< tute made the enth year of Henry VII. 
year 
VIII. chap. 6. vide Chief Juſtice 
nſtitutes, part 4, folio 40, 41, and 


« of Hen 
« Coke's 


* ſecond part, folio 51, where Richard Empſon | 
and Edmund Du eye $ OY proceedings | 
For — TOR 


4 
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cnAP. % thereupon are diſcovered and condemned, as 


AK. 


« yell as the faid court of ſtar- chamber, 1 
„ the power of the high commiſſion court, were 


1695. taken "ma by king and partiament, as before 


7 eib. "Tis conceived that the fame reaſons & 
« removing thoſe courts and repeal of the 


« branch of the ſaid ſtatute, 1 Eliz. (which gave 


«© them their power and mgm eva ſtand good 
« 2 news the "akin bill, as being contrary to 


* 27 charter and common courſe of juſ. 
4 550 ing ſuch abſolute power to the ec- 
* dehaltlel the and their judges, to deter. 
mine and give definitive ſentence and jud 
ment upon ſubjects perſonal eſtates or ob 
4 and chattels, and for confinement of perſons; 


'« which tends catly to opp reſs, burden and 


4 ruin them. Laſtly, the liberty of conſcience 
«© already confirmed by law en my be in- 
4 'fringed and ened, | if the ecc cat auger 
«or courts have ſuch abſolute power an 

| — « diction given them over men's perſons Show wt 


ties, according to the import of the reſent 
bill; which it is really believed muſt needs 
are diſſatisfy many 1 of the king's 

«* conſcientious proteſtant ſubjects, and increaſe 


the number priſoners, of which there are 
1 wo - ' many on the 7 account of conſcience . 


The bill was ; laid aſide. 
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e e 
T | | 
e Treaty of Ryſick.—Addreſi of the People called 
e Quakers thereupon.— A Spirit of Perſecution re- 
d vived.— Some Prieſts of Norfolk challenge to a 
0 Diſpute, —They publiſh two abuſive Traci. 
. Anſwered by George Mhitehead. — Remonſtrance 
Co by William Penn. — They procure a Petition a- 
. gainſt the Quakers to Parliament. — The Petition 
g. ſuppreſſed. - Second Petition from the Magi- 
j  firates of Edmundſbury, Suffolk, alſo ſuppreſſed. 
7 ' —Account of Charles Marſball.— Account of 
d 7 „%% NO 
Ne „„ WHO | | 
e A TREATY of peace was concluded at Ryſ- CHAP. 
l wick this year between England, France and x. 
0- Holland, whereby the nation was relieved from 
nt a long and expenſive war, and king William ac- 1697. 
ds WW knowledged by Lewis XIV. as king of Great 
''s Britain, who alſo engaged not, to diſturb king 
ſe William in the poſſeſhon of his realms and go- 
re vernment, nor aſſiſt his enemies, nor favour 
, conſpiracies againſt his perſon.” Addreſſes of con- 
gratulation hereupon being made or ſent up to 
the king from many quarters, and from moſt or 
all other ſocieties of proteſtants; this ſociety 
alſo in point of gratitude for the religious liberty 
they now enjoyed, and to teſtify their fatisfac- 
tion in the reſtoration of peace, preſented” the 
p, following addreſs: e eee 


66 To 
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« To king William the third, over England, ke. 


ad 697 Sy The grateful: acknowledgment of the People 


commonly called Quakers, humbly pre- 
« ſented. ET, 


4 May it pleaſe the king, 


Seeing the moſt high God, who ruleth in 
„the kingdoms of men, and appointeth over 
« them 4.2 re he will, hath by his over- 
« ruling power and providence placed thee in 
* dominion and dignity over theſe realms, and 
* by. his divine favour has ſignally preſerved 
and delivered thee from many great and immi. 
nent dangers, and graciouſly turned the cala- 
« mity of war into the deſired mercy of peace; 
« we heartily wiſh that we and all others con- 
* cerned may be truly ſenſible and humbly 
« thankful to Almighty God for the ſame, that 
; G pr peace may be a laiing and perpetual bleſ- 
4s LE 
« And now, O king, the God of peace hav- 
« ing returned thee in ſafety, it is cauſe of joy 
„to them that fear him, to hear thy good and 
6 ſeaſonable reſolution effectually to di 
« profaneneſs and immorality, righteouſneſs 
being that which exalteth a nation. And as 
the king has been tenderly inclined to give 
«© eaſe and liberty of conſcience to his ſubjetts 
of different perſuaſions (of whoſe favours we 
« have largely partaken) ſo we eſteem it our 
< duty gratefully to commemorate and acknow- 
< ledge the ſame, earneſtly beſeeching Amie 
| « God to aſſiſt the king to proſecute all t - 
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« his juſt and inclinations, that his days c HA 

. 1 — may be ] ppy and peaceable, and here. Xx. 
„ e e 

e « will never fade away." . 5 _— 


EL 


London, 7th of 1 1”, called Enge, 16 „. 


1 ſociety ef people, called Quakers, al- 1696. 
though they now oo bing the exemptions of the 2 —— 
toleration, did not enjoy them unmoleſted. iel. 
Ties ſtill ſurvived a ſpirit of perſecution and 
. intolerance in ſundry eccleſiaſticks and others, 1 
| who envied them the liberty with which they 
were favoured, and united their exertions to de- 
prive them thereof. The firſt effort about this 
time was made by ſome prieſts of Norfolk, at the 
inſtigation of one Francis Bugg, who formerly 
made profeſſion with the people called Quakers, 
and had apoſtatized from them ſome years be- 
fore, . with William Rogers and the ſe- 
paratiſts of that day, or before, I find no certain 
account ; he ſeems to have been of too little con- 
ſequence to be particularly noticed, only in a 
_ curſory. manner, in any records or memoirs of 
this people I have met with. _ 
Theſe Norfolk prieſts commenced hoſtilities b - ppt - 
a challenge to a public meeting in their pari 2 
church (ſo called) at Weſt Deerham, where ſome W 
3 of London and of the country met them; 
A rieſts had got many books written by ſome 
e ſociety, and endeavoured from, thence to 


m7 * 
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R injurious concluſions, which they could not 
make 875 nor gain the advantage the e 
eld an aimed at in this n for 5 a ae 
Vor III. 75 PM Da, | Being | 
„ Ds Wicks lt "348 (2 449% 1 


m STOR Y or Tue | 


1 2 el 
1 33 5 took up the pen, and 
el es” nth, entitled, il. A Brief 1 2 : 

i698. very, fc. ad, Some few of the Quakers ma 
2 4 horrid Blaſphemies ; and now diſcovering, 2 
real intention, they preſented theſe calumniating 

ttracts to the parliament or members thereof, to 

prepare the way for their further ee 

Theſe books, written with deligy to epreſent 

the principles of the Quakers bla ogy, and 

the people ſeditious, =o with ſuitable anſwers 

by George Whitehead, wherein their.ungenerous 

aims were detected, and their acrimonious and 

ed Is injurious aſſertions refuted; and copies of this 

anſwer were alſo delivered to the members of 

— parliament, to obviate any ill impreſſions from | 

_ ou my reſentations. | 5 
1 25 anſwers could not be finiſhed and 
wines "off ſo expeditiouſly as the exigency re- 
Rents duited, the following brief remonſtrance, drawn 
W. Fenn. up by William Penn, was in the mean time 
Pb, and handed to the members of parlia- 
ment. | 
& Tt does not hieb us to be evilly en- 
treated, and eſpecially by thoſe that have an 
4 intereſt in doing it. But if conſcience pre- 
6 vailed more than contention, and charity over- 
ruled prejudice, we might hope for fairer | 
« quarter from our adverſaries. _ 
| But ſuch is, our unhappineſs, that nothing 
.< Jeſs will By them than breaking in upon 
the indul Rene: that we enjoy, if they could 
« perſuade the government to ſecond their at- 
© tempts to a new perſecution, i in order to which 
© Wwe perceive they have been hard at work, to 
= * our books, young our ſenſe, abuſe 
% our 
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« our pra ce, and ridicule 1 0 5 now - C HAP. 
« ing very well with whom have to do, x. 
« ad that the patience of our protein. is 
« their ſecurity for abuſing of it. 1698. 
« However, if it has weight enough with our 
1 ſup i6rs to expect a freſh defence of our 
principles and practices, we ſhall, with God's 
6 ſtance: be ready, for their ſatisfaction, | 
« once more to ſultify both, againſt the inflites 
« of our reſtleſs adverſaries ; who otherwiſe, 
« we take leave to fay, would not deſerve our 
« notice, ſince we 155 already repeatedly an- 
« ſwered wok obje&ions in At, and think it 
« our duty, as well as wiſdom, to uſe the U. 
„ derty the government has favoured us with, 
« in as 1 and inoffenſive a manner as 


« ma 
No en ala 1 theſe pt prieſts and their 


hg 


affiſtant Francis gg, and a abettors, not 
contented with vilifying the people called Qua- 

kers with their ofs aper fions in print, proceed - 

ed in their defi ark | procured an invidious 
petition to the oF; of waer, replete with The 
general invectives againſt gainſt this people, accuſations jrocure an 


without grounds, and eatvindies: which they could invidious 
not prove; 4 copy whereof will evince Ge ex- Pari 
tent of; their wil diſpoſition, and their reluctance 

to the toleration A by the late act. 


« « 76 00 Houſe of Commons. Rods 
0 Norfolk petition of juſtices and grand jurors. 
«© We cannot without reſentment take notice 


44 of the great growth and daily increaſe of the 
Dad 2 66 — 


X. « thence threatening t 
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„and the mi chiefs: and dangers from 
is nation. 


4 It is obſervable with what reſtleſs zeal their 


T5, « „ deluding I and (as we ſuſpect) many 


* Remiſh emiſſuries under their diſg viſe ramble 
4 into all parts of theſe coming and boldly 
« 4 ſpread their venomous doctrines every where; 
4 attempting to infect and ſhake the minds of 
4 weak proteſtants; and aſſuming rules of diſ- 
44 eipline, powers. in matters of religion and 
* forms of government, repugnant to the eſta. 
« bliſhed _ of this kingdom, contrary to the 
« very act of toleration, and not allowed to any 
5. other diſſenters; vouching all their actions by 
«divine inſpiration for their warrant, and the. 
© indulgence of the government for their in- 
« demnity. 
Ho apparently their blaſohemous. books and 
10 pernicibus rinciples tend to ſubvert the funda- 
« mentals of chri lanity and undermine the ei- 
« vil government is ſufficiently demonſtrable ; 
the publiſhing whereof, by pretended per- 
Wo . miſſion of the government, is of a moſt dan- 
e Ws conſequence. | 
The ae is to take theſe things i into con- 


to the 


erſons and eſtates of theſe people ) 
« their ſaid principles and practices may be 
4 ſtrictly examined, and l or ſuppreſſed 
= 3 . ſhall appear to deſerve, and as in 
eat wiſdom ſhall ſeem expedient; 
we « and 4 that the true chriſtian religion may be 
eſerved from popiſh ſuperſtition and Wie 

« * 1 enthuſiaſtical innovations. 
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Tr: is unneceſſary to make any comment on c HA r. 
this extraordinary petition, it ſpeaks for itſelf, x. 

that 'the ſpirit of perſecution ſurvived the act of AY 
toleration in the breaſts of all concerned in it. 1698. 
Two prieſts, John Meriton and I. Top- 
cliff attended the parliament to ſolicit the intro- 
ducing of their petition into the houſe; but the 
times were now changed, and more liberal ſen- 
timents in reſpect to religious liberty generally 
adopted. by all men of ſenſe and candour, than 
had prevailed in the preceding reigns. Friends nend. or- 
having obtained a copy of the petition ſhewed it 72 
to ſeveralof the leading members of parliament, tio, arg 
and how the direct — thereof was to make e f 
void the act of eee and the liberty of vers of par- 
conſcience legally granted by the government. 
| This conſequence was too obvious, not to be 
perceived hy the members at the firſt view, and 
they reſolved accordingly to ſet their faces againſt 
the petition ; the petitioners put it into the hands 
of the members for the county, who were 
brought into a'diſagreeable dilemma, under the 
-proſpe@ of either diſobliging the clergy of their 
-own county and their partiſans, or taking a part 
contrary to their /n judgment and the general! 
| ſentiments of the houſe: But on due delibera- The peti 
tion they. prudently withheld the petition, - a8 — # 
thinking it in vin to make a motion in favourt 
of a mæsaſure-· which they were ſenſible; would be 
immedimety- neje tte. 
Tar Ab petition of the mer a „ | 
was allo! draun u p {by the magiſtrates of Ed- — 2 
mundſtury in Suffolk, who had. ſignalized their 2 
promptitude to perſecution, while the penal laws va bury. 
were in force, and hereby evidenced thcir 
* at being deprived of the 3 of 
omi- 
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onA r domineering and barraſſing their inoffenſive fel. | 


. low ſubjects, and their eagerneſs to r 


in it. 
drawn up in the following 


# 


= 


Jo the honourable the commons of England, 


% The humble petition of the aldermen, aſſiſtant 
4 juſtice, and chief burgeſs and burgeſſes of 
s the common-council, in behalf-of themſelves 
s of Bury St. Edmund's in Suffolk, _ 
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6 That we conſidering all ancient hereſies 
% which have vexed both church and ſtate, 
„ were never ſo formidable in their riſe and 
“ progreſs, as are the Quakers; we have too 
4 juſt a cauſe of dreading the ſubverſion of our 
„government them if not carefully prevent- 
„ ed and ſuppreſſed, being in their clandeſtine 
* conſtitutions oppaſite to the condition of our 
“ eſtabliſhed policy, and in their principles of 
faith anti- chriſtian; „ r 
& narchical ; in points of doctrine anti- ſcrip- 
«tural; and in practices illegal, having their 
* monthly, quarterly and yearly meetings, which 
„we cannot but reaſonably believe tend not 
4 only to the ſubverſion of our laws; but of our 
s religion alſo, to us of greater concern than 
8 3 6, our lives. J ĩ³Üä be 77 
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6 We'therefore, obliged in duty to God and o HA y, T 

our country, do humbly. pray your timely x. 1 
4 conſideration of our jealouſies, and remove 
„our fears, if not by totally armen, yet 698. 

« at leaſt, by preventing their after · growth and 

« increaſe amongſt us; that our poſterity may 

4 untroubled live by this early care of nur laws 

and ſiberties, and we enjoy Wn: een 
60 e e denen ls. rs Nt 


The t y.of this en was * late and 
evident, that after the care of friends reſpecting 

the Norfolk petition they had little trouble about 2 | 
this, for the Suffolk members had with others 
declared their averſion to the pringiples and 
drift of the former petition, and therefore would 
not violate their own judgments and convie- 
tions ſo far as to introduce it into the houſe; | 
but prudently ſuppreſſed it. „„ 

In this year rn ſociety in the city of. London | 
in particular, was deprived of the company and 
ſervices of a very valuable and reſpectable mem- 4 
ber in the deceaſe of Charles Marſhall, who had Account of ; 
fixed his reſidence for ſeveral years paſt in oat © 

city. He waz born in the city. of Briſtol, in the 
4th month, 1637, and his parents being perſons Z 
of religious and virtuous diſpoſitions gave him-a 

good education, direQed to cultivate a ſimilar 

virtuous diſpoſition in him, as well as to furnifh 
bim with a ſafficient attainment of literature, to 
fill his ſtation in future life with reputation. 

Faithful guardians of his tender youth, they 1 
eee. to preſerve his innoceney by a cau- | 
tious reſtriction from the company of. ſuch. chil- | | 
dren, as being leſs carefully. educated, by their 
converſation and example might prove injurious 

to 
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onA v to him. Whilſt yet a child he took delight in 


reading the ſcriptures, and conceived an abhor: 


WV rehice'of ſwearing, lying and other immoralities ; 


1695. at this tender age his mother was careful to 


take him along with her to the meetings of the 
independents, which ſhe frequented, who were 
at that time an enlightened, fincere and 
entious people ; ſometimes he went to the bap. 
tiſt meetings, and after the cuſtom of that ſeek. 
ing age, to hear thoſe teachers of every denomi. 
nation,'who were in greateſt repute for their zeal, 


tence and iety. x74 | | | © 
As he grew in years and experience, he per. 
ceived that many rae rn people departed _ | 
the pure principle of light and grace, into li 
diflatisfied with them, and left them, ſpending 
much time in ſolitary retirement in the fields 
and woods to pour forth his ſupplications to the 
Almighty, and meditate in his law, out of the 
fight or obſervation of men; being in great 
conflict of ſpirit under the weight of death and 
__ darkneſs prevailing over him, he eried for deli. 


__ wverance, and being now much ' detached from 


ee ſocieties, he conſorted with ſome other 
ſeeking people, who ſpent one day in the week 
_ an'falling/and prayer... ꝛ0b 
This was about the year 1654, when John 
Camm and John Audland, having under a reli- 
gious engagement of mind travelled to Briſtol, 
viſited this ſelect ſociety in their meeting, when 
by the powerful miniſtry of John Audland, 
Charles Marſhall was effectually reached, con- 

vinced and turned to an attention to the mani- 
feſtations of the light in his own heart. 
ͤ .. C 6 E425 r 51E5 1 

| Through 


PEOPLE ALI QUAKERS. 
Through a long ſeries” of inward exe: 


iritual conflicts and aſſaults of the prince of xX. 


the power of the air, which were made manifeſt ww 
by the light in his conſcience, he grew in ex: 1698. 


ience till the work of ſanctification was mea. 
ſurably perfected, and after many years, viz. in 
the year 1670, he received a diſpenſation of the 
_ goſpel to miniſter to others, in the like demon- 
ration of a divine influence by which he him- 
ſelf had been convinced; and by his labours and 
travels was inſtrumental to convince many others, 
and convert them to righteouſneſs,” comÞnning « 
faithful miniſter to the laſt. | 
In the ſame year 1670 he commentes tis tis 
vels in the work of he miniſtry under the im- 
preſſion of a divine requiſition, firſt through the 
neighbouring counties of Wiltſhire and Glou- 
ceſterſhire, and thence ' northward as far as Ken- 
dal in Weſtmorland, and back again through 
Cheſhire, Worceſterſhire and Glouceſterſhire | 
home; and ſo continued his travels pretty con- 
ſtantly to the year 1672, during which time he 


viſited moſt parts of England, and what at this 
time was very remarkable, met with no inter. 


ruption by impriſonment or from informers, no 
man being ſuffered to —5 hands on him or ſtop 
his journey; neither did any man (as far as he 
— or 05 d) loſe five pounds on his account 
by means of the conventicle act. But he was 
twice ſick, nigh unto death, and paſſed through 
many trials, difficulties and jeopardies, from 
which he experienced deliverance many ways. 
One particular inſtance was this, having the 
ſands to croſs near Ulverſton in Lancaſhire, he 
came in company with four others to the river 
ſide, where oy were informed by two Pouy 
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en ar who ana aber . 
. qyer in ſaſety; but he found a ſtop in his own 
mid, and ſtanding ſtill he received this intelli. 
0696, — which he underſtood to be a divine warn- 
| that if any attempted to go at that time they 
would peri/a; and in about an hour the fea 
5 — . the ſands, which were ſeveral miles 
oven, whence they concluded, if they had gone 
24 thay tims they had loſt their lives. 115-44 
Although he ſeems to have eſcaped impriſon- 
gat peril injury beyond moſt of his 
POR cotem . him, yet he 1 
cape entirely. 86 ver- 
ham in Somerſetſhite, in the roth month 1674, 
ſome. juſtices came to break up, the meeting, one 
of whom, Francis Fawlet of Weils, as be was 
concerned in prayer, laid violent hands on my 
to pull him through the rail of, the gallery, and 
gripped him by che ſide. ſo rudely and ſo hard 
38 cauſed him to ſpit blood, and haled him gut 
af the meeting, whereby he received a contu- 
fion, of which he complained long aſter. 
Heisim- He was a conſiderable — fox his teſti- 
| de any 21 ha. rue; tthes, in the loſs; and - ſpoil of 
In the year 1682, whilſt reſident. at 
. in Wiltſhire, he was proſecuted for 
tithes by John Townſhend, prieſt: of that pariſh, 
in conſequence whereof he was arxeſted, and 
brought before the barons of the Exchequer, 
and committed to the Fleet priſon, where 


he was confined for the ſpace, of two years. 
The prieſt growing uneaſy in his mind about: this 
time, came in perſon to the priſon, releaſed 
him, and ſoon: aſter died. Upon bis releaſe 
Charles Marſhall ſtayed in London, and fixed 
90 * rebdence there, ya Was pays 
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in his viſits to his native. city, Briſtol, er 


des adjacent, as well an rere och parti of x. 
— 


England. 
evious to his faid impriſonment, while be — 


| was a reſident in Wiltſhire, the ſeparation which 


had its riſe in Weſtmorland, by the oppoſition 
ir” wn ohn Wilkinſon and John Story to the eſta· 
bliſhment. of an orderly. diſcipline, had ſpread 
to the city of Briſtol and the adjacent counties, 
particularly Wiltſhire, which was a new ſource | 
of exerciſe to our ſaid friend with others of his 
brethren, men of diſcernment and integrity, 
who clearly perceived the fallacious origin and 
pernicious tendency thereof, and exerted their 
joint endeavours in much ſincerity, meekneſs and 
patience, to prevent its progreſs, by zealous and 
charitable endeavours to convince the opponents 


of their error, to recover them to a better tem- 


per, and to reſcue the more unexperienced or 
unſtable members of the ſociety from being 

— aſide by plauſible and deceptive reaſon- He joins 6. 

ings. For this, purpoſe George Fox in the Penn in en- 


year 1677 came to Briſtol, and being Joined n 


William Penn and Charles Marſhall they 
by 1am: Fenn ar and e 


tained a meeting with William Rogers and 
veral of ſeparatiſts, in order to con- 
vince them of their error and the cauſeleſneſs 
of their ſeparation, and the hurt which the tem · 
per of their own minds ſuſtained by entertainin 
ſenſations of rancour, palbon and hoſtility to 
their former friends, upon groundleſs ſurmiſes 
and ſuſpicions; but their well meant endeavours / 
were ineffequal, theſe ſeparatiſts of Briſtol be- 
ing elevated in ſelf-ſufficiency and obſtinate in 
their oppoſition, like their aſſociates of Weſt- 
morland, eluded all advances to reconciliation 
and mutual concord. 

„„ Being 


— ' —ũ— IC oo a - —— 2 — 
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en. Being thus determined to perſiſt in their 
poſition to the eſtabliſhment = -good 2 0 N 
S the ſociety, and Charles Marſhall from clear 
. Conviétion of the utility thereof, finding it his 
— duty to exert himſelf to procure its eltatiſhment 
Spline in in thoſe counties and places where the 'oppoſi- 
theſe parts, tion thereto was kept up with the greateſt vio- 
— lence of enmity, he met with many trials of his 
their oppo-" faith and patience amongſt them: But being on 
2 good foundation, engaged in a good cauſe, 
222 finding all endeavours to recover the oppo- 
nents to a better temper fruitleſs, he oppoſed 
their machinations with wiſdom and fortitude, 
and bore his teſtimony againſt the ſpirit they 
—2 in with faithfulneſs and without giving 
to their infinuations or reproaches in the 
Teal. In the authority of the goſpel, he with 
lis fellow labourers maintained a ſuperiority 
over the antagoniſts, and laboured with a good 
diegree of ſucceſs to lay open the fallacy of Their 
pretenſions, and to eſtabliſh the churches inthe 
2 of Briſtol and the hee counties” in 
e and good order. 97 
3 ot "Through. many t ing exertiſes' of body and | 
mind he continued his labours and travels 
in the work of the miniſtry for the greateſt part 
'of 'twerity years, freely given up to ſpend his 
ſupſtance, time and ſtrength ect for the 
7 of ſouls, and converting many to ithe 
way of life and falvation.” His laſt: journey wis 

o Briſtol and the weſtern counties, after his re- 
turn from which lie was viſited! with a lingering 
indilpoſition which proved mortal, contrary- to 
ihe opinion of his phyſicians, but not to bis 
"Owl for he ſecmed karl _ FO" e that 
£ f TI 24775 > mant 
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it would terminate | his exiſtence in this o n 2 r. 
world. e 
And even 3 his illneſs. he ae to 
have a preſage of his approaching end, for ſome 169. 
little time before he preſlingly requeſted an W 
timate friend to take a ride with him, having 
ſomething of moment to impart, and when they 
were gone a few miles out of London, he told 
him, he was ſatisfied the time of his departure 
drew near, and therefore he was deſirous of an 
opportunity to diſcourſe with him between them- 
ſelves about ſome particulars before he died. 
And when, ſoon after this, he was ſeized 
with indiſpoſition, though he remained ſettled 
in opinion that he ſhowed not recover ; yet 
this fixed perſuaſion of his mind was attend- | 
ed with no fearful a 'rebenfions of his future 
well-being; having paſſed a life of faithfulneſs, 
integrity and extenſive benevolence in the ſer- 
vice of God and man, he felt, in the aſſured 
prof of his approaching change, that the 
work of righteouſneſs was peace. and the effect 
thereof quietneſs and aſſurance for ever. 
Being adviſed to go into the country for the 
benefit of the air, he rather choſe to be remov- 
ed to John Padley's, near the river ſide, a friend 
for whom he had an affectionate eſteem; he lay 
ill about four months in great weakneſs, fre- 
5 ently attended with great pain; but borne up 
- ſepetior to his affliction, by the ſerenity of his 
conſcience, he was ſtrengthened to bear his 
painful ſenſations with much patience and calm 
e to divine diſpoſal; and his ſenſes 
and underſtanding were preſerved to him clear 
and puny jo the laſt, under the pure 5e 
0 
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CHAP. of heaven / ſupport and the confolatory enjoy- 
| xXx. ments of divine life, 
Hi love to his brethren, his univerſal bene- 
2698. volence and his ſpiritual abilities, appeared to feel 
no decay from his bodily weakneſs, as his ex- 
preſſions and his counſel to thoſe, who came to 
viſit him in his ſickneſs, clearly evidenced ; par- 
_ ticularly to ſome of his brethren in the miniſtry 
he addreſſed himſelf to the following purport, as 
related by one then preſent, who committed the 
fubſtance of his expreſſions to writing preſently 
after ; © I have loved: the brethren, I have ſought 
e unity and peace of the church for theſe 
2 berg years, and to my great comfort never 
7 1 1 any thing tending to to the breach there- 
r Two things are weightily impreſſed upon 
7 my mind warmly to recommend to friends, 
which I defire may be communicated to them; ; 
15 25 firſt is, that they gather down unto the 
„ immortal ſeed and word of life in themſelves, ; 
0 er de exerciſed in it before the Lord; and 


4 many outward and inward bleſſi ings that the 
« Lord has g beſtowed u upon them 
e fince the morning of the day of his bleſſed 
« yiſitation ; then Ran they grow and be pre- 
« ſerved in a living frelbnet t to kim, and the 
« Lord will continue his mercies to them, 
and they ſhall not want his divine refreſh- 
ys 4 m8 preſence in their meetings together before 

im. 
The ſecond thing i is this, that thoſe friends 
2 to whom the Lord hath given great eſtates 
& ought to caſt their bread upon the waters, 
a and do good therewith in their — 17 8 
„„ for 
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« for thoſe that are enjoyers of ſuch things © n A r. 


„ ſhould ſee that they be good ſtewards thereof, X. 


„Oh, the many poor families ſuch petfong ———— 


„ might be an help to! How eaſily inight thiy 


* with a little aſſiſt many a family to live in the 
„ world! and what a comfort would it be for ſuch 


1698. 


to ſee the fruits of their charity in their life. - 


« time?” Some of his laſt words were theſe, 


„% That. he had not handled the word of the 


„Lord deceitfully, nor done the work negli- 
« gently ; earneſtly deſiring friends might live 
ein love, and keep in the unity of the ſpirit, 


which is the bond of peace. 


As his laſt moments approached he cloſed his 


eyes with his own hand, with compoſure of mind, 
as one from whom the ſting of death was taken 


away, and reſigned his foul to God who gave 


ſecond year of his age. 


muſt be preſumed he had acquired a greater ſhare 


of literature than many of his brethren; yet in his 


Although by his profeſſion, which was in the 
medical line, as an apothecary and chymilt, it 


miniſtring he affected no ſhew of learning in the 


uſe of high ſounding words, nor laboured for 


elegance of expreſſion, nor leaned upon memory 


or former openings, but waited to feel the fr 
opening of heavenly power, and the animating 


influence of divine virtue to carry him forth in 


his miniſterial exerciſes, in which his demeanour 


was grave and reverent, miniſtry in ſimplicity 
and godly ſincerity, not with fle y wiſdom, but 


by the grace of God, his miniſtry was truly edi- 
Pinne and effectual to the refreſhment of his 
iends, and to tlie converting of many to, and 

| | confirmation 


4 


432 
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- * teoulnels, 
— He was ſkilful 


been already relat 
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confirmation of many in pure religion and righ. 


to divide the word aright in 


$698. plain dealing and cloſe reproof to ſuch as in life 


and. converſation were inconſiſtent with their 


Profeſſion, and diſhonoured it by a practice con- 
_ trary thereto ; but very tender, ſympathizing 
and ee 

religious exerci 


to the well mind 
lis zeal for the eſtabliſhing and keeping up a 
falutary diſcipline n much oppoſition hath 
and as he was a man of 


in all their 


* 


| 


hv meekneſs and great charity, a lover of the 
brethren and à promoter of peace in the church, 
ſo he was exceedingly zealous againſt the at- 


tempts to rend and divide the body, prevalent 


in his time, never ſparing. to reprove their ob- 


ſtinacy, detect their deceitfulneſs, and bear a 
faithful teſtimony againſt their contentious ſpirit. 
His life and converſation gave efficacy to his mi- 
niſtry and to his religious labours, his practice 


was agreeable to his doctrine, and he was him- 
ſelf a living example of that virtuous and moral 


conduct to which he was concerned to admo- 
niſh his friends, feeling for, ſympathizing with, 


and full of compaſſion to the poor, he failed not 


to be their advocate with the opulent as well in 


* 


the different parts of his life, as in his latter end, 
reminding them at their plentiful tables of the 
neceſſitous, and recommending ſelf-denial, hoſ- 


pitality and liberality rather than high living; 


and alſo was remarkably exemplary in the prac- 


tice of that charity which he recommended in 


medicine, the 


Pop 
£ : 4 
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the line of his buſineſs, freely 9 the ſick 
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according to his ability. 


. 
— food, and the naked with raiment, c H A Þ, 


X. 


His natural temper was lively and cheerful, WY 


but his religion tempered it with innocence and 


meekneſs; he kept his paſſions in ſuch ſubjection 


that he bore ill-treatment and injuries without 
reſentment, or ruffling the ſerenity of his mind; 


he loved, practiſed and promoted peace, and ex - 


erted his endeavours to reconcile ſuch of his 
friends or others as were in any reſpect at va - 


riance; unity and concord amongſt brethren be- 


ing his delight. 


He was an aſſectionate huſband, a tender and 


vigilant guardian to his children, by counſel 
and by example training them up in the way 


ould go, a kind maſter, a faithful friend 


e's a reſpeQable and ſerviceable member of 


religious and civil ſociety; being accounted 
worthy of double honour amongſt his friends, 


and obtaining. a good report among his ac- 


quaintance and in his neighbourhood for inno- 
cence, honeſty and integrity of life. 


In this year John Crook departed this life; 1499, 
he was a man of literature, of a good eſtate] 


and rank in life, and in the commiſſion of the 


ccount{ot 
ohn Crook, 


peace for Bedfordſhire, where he lived: He was 


early convinced by the miniſtry of William 
Dewſbury in 1654, about the 37th year of his 
age, ſoon afer which his commiſſion was taken 
away. Through faithfulneſs to the truth, of 
which he was convinced, he became deeply ex- 


perieneed in the work of ſanQification, and in 
the myſteries of the kingdom of Heaven; where - 


by he was made an able miniſter of the goſpel, 


being reputed by his cotemporaries like Apollos, 


an eloquent man and mighty in the ſcriptures, 


* 


a 


: my * ia: 4 ' 4 2 FIGS. 2 135 2 IT & LY 217 — 
HIS TOR Yor TR 


EH A ». which he highly eſteemed, and had an excellent 
X. gift in opening the myſteries thereof; and was 
WY careful to adorn his miniſtry by a circumſpet 


; 1699. 


converſation coupled with the fear of the 


Lord. | 2 


While the ſtate of his health admitted, he tra- 
velled for the edifying his friends in different 
parts of the nation, but moſtly in Bedfordſhire 
and counties adjacent, and was inſtrumental to 


the convincement of many of the truth which 


he had to deliver, but in his latter years being 


diſabled from travelling far by a complication o 


| His ſuffer- 


and it was not upon that oc 


painful maladies, he reſided at Hertford, and 
ſpent much of his time in that town and 
p e457 1 as 
- We have already'feen by the account of his 
trial at the Old Bailey in 1662, that he; as well 
as many others of his friends, was a deep ſuf. 
ferer for the teſtimony of a good conſcience, 
wh only that he 
felt the ſeverity of unmerited perſecution. On 
the 12th or 13th of the 11th month, commonly 


called January, 1660, O. S. being on his travels 


. in Huntingdonſhire, where two friends, Robert 


Ingram and John Parnel, having been taken 
from their own houſes by a party of horſe, and 
by the commiſſioners at Huntingdon commit- 
ted to priſon, were viſited. by ſome of their 
friends, when a party of Horſe ſurrounded the 
jail, erying out, a meeting, a meeting! and 
thoſe who came to viſit the priſoners were im- 
priſoned with them; but the day following wy 
leal- 


were diſcharged by the magiſtrates, who x 


2 n PIXEL 
Joon have them again; 
Alle e 


ed them only in hopes of finding a more legal 
pretence for impriſoning them, ſaying, wwe /hall 
(Top they had heard of a 


a 
— 
* 


* 


1 2 
* meeting 
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meeting appointed at Sotho the next day. Ac e H Av. 
cordingly ſome armed men on horſeback were ſent x. 

thither, who apprehended ſeveral friends, and 

amongſt them John Crook, who being carried 1699. 

before the juſtices, and refuſing to take the 

oaths, were ſent priſoners to Huntingdon, At 

_ apps in the 1ſt o_— called March, moſt 

of the priſoners were ſet at liberty by judge 

Hale, be Jen Crook and Robert Libel with 

Benjamin Thornby, were detained until the enſu- 

ing aſſizes, they being cauſeleſly repreſented as 
ringleaders, and more dangerous than the reſt. 

John Parnel was — as to the oath ; but 
by an action laid againſt him for ſmall tithes, 

was detained five years longer in priſon, at 

the ſuit of John Heath, prieſt of Hemmington- 

abbott. e , TONNE On nl 

John Crook had enjoyed his liberation from 

this impriſonment but a ſhort time till he was 

impriſoned again at Ayleſbury. On the 1ſt 

of September having appointed a meeting at 

Culverton near Stony-ſtratford, fix or ſeven ſol- 

diers entered with piſtols, and being accompa- 
nied with two conſtables, they ordered them to 

take out the principal men ; but the conſtables 

refuſed, alledging they knew them not, at which 

the ſoldiers expreſſed their reſentment, and took 

; git whom was John 


wt &, ? 


2 
3 
£ ere 


CHAP. 
X. 
1699. 


- - His indiſpoſition growing upon him with his 


pf; HISTORY ov. THE 


to his friends dated from thence, and how much 
find no certain account. 


advancing years, eſpecially the ſtone, proved a 
ſevere trial of his patience; and although he had 
long ſuffered much pain under this and his other 
diſorders, ſo that he might ſay with Iſrael, 
Pſalm 129, J have been afflifted from my youth; 
yet his patience through divine ſupport was re- 
merkable under all his aliens to the laſt ; 
under the feeling ſenſe whereof he frequently ac- 


| knowledged, that if he did not feel and witneſs 


an intuard power from the Lord, he could nat 
ſubſet under his violent pain. And, that the 
furnace of affliftion was 1 good iſſe, to purge a- 
way. the droſs and earthly. part in us. In all 
the ſeverity of his pain he was never known to 
utter an unſavoury expreſſion or impatiently to 


cry out. And when the extremity of his fits 


was over, he would thankfully expreſs the in- 
ward joy and peace of mind which he enjoyed : 
Beſide the bodily affliction with which he was 


tried, he was not exempt from trials of another 


kind, in obſerving the deviation of ſome of his 
offspring from the ways of righteouſneſs, under 
his ſorrow on which account, he would ſome- 
times ſolace himſelf with the words of David; 


although my houſe be not ſo with God, yet he hath 
mad with me an everlaſting covenant ordered in 


all thi 


and ſure. In his old age he could re- 
mark that many of the ancients are gone to their 
long home, and we are making haſte after them; 


| they flep away before me, and I, that would 
go, cannot ; well! it will ſoon be my turn alſo. 


Vet in the intermiſſions of his diſtemper he 
appeared frequently ſo ſtrong and lively in the 
1 | . ſpiritual 
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_ ſpiritual warfare, in his advanced age, that mahy e A Y. 
were ready to think he might properly adopt X. 
the language of Caleb; “ As yet I am as ſtrong 
„this day, as I was in the day that Moſes 1699. 
+ ſent me; as my ſtrength was then, even ſo 

© is my ſtrength now bor: war, both to go out 
and come in.“ He continued in a ſolid and 
chriſtian frame of mind to thè laſt period of his 
life, which was terminated the a6th of ad month 
of his age, at his houſe at Hertford. . 
Ne left behind in 2 an: epiſtle of weighty 
counſel to his children and grand. children, writ» 
ten ſcarce two months before his death, as fol- 
loweth : ' 1 I e, crores} 5 

05 n 


„ Dear Children," | {if n n 
Al muſt leave you in à wicked age, but com- His advice 
„ mend you to the meaſure of the grace of God b , 
« in your inward parts, which you have receiv- erand chil. 
* ed by Jeſus Ohriſt; and as you love | it, and“. 
ngs of it, you will find it a 


„ mind the teachi 
< counſellor to inſtruct you in the way everlaſt- 
4 ing, and preſerve you out of the Ways of the 
a ee vd fi et Sp 5 
ee, ar RI in my days, and 1 always 
“ obſerved, that the fear of the Lord God prov- 
ed the beſt portion, and thoſe that walked in 
«jt were the only happy people, both in this 
% life (while they. continued faithful) and when * 
ce they come to die, though they meet with 
many hardſhips in their paſſage. but ho 1 
«ence I can ſpeak it, that the ways of holineſs 
«© afford more true comfort and peace to the 
5 upright ſoul, than the greateſt pleaſures this 
* world can afford; the former reaches or 


. 


4385 
en bent and ſoul, while the i delights of this 


the converted 


STORY 0+ TAE 


% world are but a ſbew, and appearance only, 


— «6 yaniſhing like a dream; and whoever believes 
| _ «otherwiſe of them, will certainly find them 


to be but lying vanities ; therefore the apoſtle, 
Rom, vi. 21. might boldly put the queſtion to 
omans, viz. What fruit had 
vou then” in theſe things whereof you are now 


* aſhamed ? for the end of thoſe things is death. 


Therefore, dear children, be in love with 
6 holineſs ; make it your companion, and thoſe 


„that walk in it; you may find buddings of it, 


from an holy ſeed in your hearts; as vou 
mind the inner man, the light will manifeſt 
the ſtirrings of it after God, which I felt from 


© my tender years; although I underſtood them 


* not ſo plainly, till I heard the truth de- 


_ © clared. 


„ adviſe you to n A pure conſcience, both 


4 towards God and man; * if that be de- 
filed, hypocriſy and formality will deprive you 
of all comfortable feeling of God's preſence; 


and then deadneſs n pern wil: be your | 


„ enen. 


«© Be careful — you Et id your precious 
„ time, for an account mult be given of every 


wry idle: word, though but few:rregard it; but 
GW fooliſh jeſting, and vain talking, are ſaid to 


„ grieve the ſpirit of God; read Eph. iv. 29, 
« 30. But improve your time in prayer, and 
1 2 exerciſes, &c. and be diligent in 

your lawful callings; for the gore of 1550 


| j ee mare killeth him, Prov. xxi. 2 


reful what company you zequent ; * 


wy for a man is commonly known by the com- 
8 8 _ 2 r by any one out. 


#+» 
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.% nd thing; and of your behaviour in com- HAP, 
“ .pany;; for 1 have Found that. a wie and-ſober x. 
** deportment adds much to a man 8 reputation — 
“and credit in the world. | 
Watch to the light, and its diſcoveries of | 
« good and evil, that you may not be i 
1 * rang-of Satan's devices; ſo the net wi tbe 
read in vain in the ſight of the, bird; 
or watchfulneſs will make you in love with a 
66 puta eſtate ; and the more truly and per- 
4 fectly any man knows and underſtands * 
* ſelf, 1 — better diſcerning will ſuch have of 
other men; as in the beginning, when deep 
4 filenee of all fleſn was more in uſe, the ſpitit 
4 of diſcerning was more common and quicker 
than ſinc& it hath been neglected; — 
ebe ſure you ſpend ſome time (at convenient 
4 ſeaſons) in waiting upon God in filence, though 
it be diſpleaſing to-fleth for I have had more 
„comfort and confirmation, 1 in the truth, in m 
+ inward xetiring in Glence, than from all 
£ words I have heard from others, though L have 
often been refreſhed by them alſo. _ - 
Love the holy 3 preferring. Bi 
* to all other books whatſoever ; and be care- 
ful to read them with an holy awe upon your 
+ ſpirits, leſt, your imaginations put conſtruc- 
% tions upon to your hurt; but exerciſe 
faith in the promiſe. of Chriſt, who hath ſaid, 
„ my ſpirit. ſhall fake: of mine, and Hare, them 
„„ und; . 8 * 
i — conſtantly to religious meetings a- 
* m ano friends; but look to your affections, 
Hrs omg you reſpect not perſons, but the power 
45 a lle of truth, from whomſoever it comes; 


H . | 1 not * 


enay.s not minding the tickling of your 


uns TORY or run 


affections, | 
but the demonſtration" of the truth to Jour 
„ ynderſta ps and conſeiences; for that will 
« abide, when flaſhes of affeQions will fade 
* and come to Waves, "Bowe: vos arc 


cc ended. , 
Love one another troly, manifeſting yo our 


46 love counſel, and bei helpful. to 
„ each 2 all e 
& examples to all you converſe with, eſpecially 

Ito your children, and thoſe of your own fa. 
% milies, that pride and vanity may not be 
countenanced by you, but rather 'reproved ; 
% remembering, e they are under your go- 
« vernment, you muſt give an account of the 
« diſcharge of your _— to G towards 
= 1; them. 

* Laſtly, be always mindful- of your latter 
„ end, and live as you would die, not knowin 
bow foon your ' days may be finiſhed in t 
« world: and while you do live in it, deſpite 
not the chaſtenings of the Lord, whatever 
they be, he is pleaſed to viſit you withal. 1 
«© have been afflicted from my youth 'up, both 
„ inwardly and outwardly, but the God whom 
«I ferved provided for me, when all my dut- 
ward relations forſook me, none of them giv- 
ing me any portion to begin the woörld 
„ withal, This I fpeak; to let you know, 1 
„ ſhall leave more outwardly, even to the leaſt 
« of you, than was left me by all my relations, 
| 1 &c. —— oe mention this ſharp affliction 
1A Fl ay ng exp = in my old age, 'becauſe, 
jn ſome meaſure FI ty — could 
& not have been 88 
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ſhewed me, for I have ſeen his wonders iIncHAP, 
the deeps : therefore I ſay again, deſpiſe not X. 
afflictions, but embrace them as meſſengers —v— 
* of peace to your ſouls (though: diſpleaſing to 699. 
„the fleſh.) 

„ Theſe things I commend unto you, out of 
„true love to your ſouls, knowing how the 
„ vain mind of man little regards ſuch advice 
as this I leave behind me: but by this advice 
„I ſhew my true love to you all, defiring God's 
< bleſſing upon it, to whom I commit You 5 
$60 "_ dear children, and end my f 


* 


_— 


| Your bug fate an grate WEE. 
JOHN CROOK. | 


Hertford, the firſt of ne egen 
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Furiber Account of: George Keith — Biſpop Dur- 
net Account e bim. Remaris thereupon.— 
Ling James dies, and his Son acknowledged 
King of England by the French Ning.— Ad. 


dreſs of the; People called Qualert to King 
Milliam.— A fo py Addreſs "publiſhed —De- 
een by the: Publication of the real one—King 


William's Death. 


CHAT. (GEORGE KEITH, who for fame;time paſt had 
deen endeavouring to ingratiate himſelf with the 
FS epiſcopal clergy, as the moſt likely means of 
12 etting a ſupport, had ſucceeded in his views ſo 
Kon far by his vilifying of the Quakers, and raiſing 
expectations of the ſervice he could be of by 
his influence, in bringing over many of that 
people to the eſtabliſhed church, that about this 
time he was ordained a prieſt by the biſhop of 
London, and was employed for the preſent as 

à a curate. This furniſhed an occaſion for an 
anonymous publication under the title of, Mr. 
George Keith's Account of a national Church and 
_ Clergy, humbly preſented to the Biſhop of London, 
being a ſelection from his former works, in 
which he had treated of the national church, its 
_ clergy, rites and ceremonies, to which were 
added ſome queries he had formerly written 
concerning that termed the Sacrament 7 - 
ord's 


Lord's Supper, concluding with theſe words of en A 7. 
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the apoſtle, ©* if I build again the things which 
I deſtroyed, I make myſelf a tranſgreſſor.”” - 


That the 


nitaries of the church, entertained great hopes 
at this time of the ſervice that this new con- 
vert might be of in bringing many others to 
their community, appears from the following ex- 
tract from biſhop Burnet's- hiſtory of his own 
mes, vol. ii. p. 144, oe. 


The Quakers have had a great breach made 2 


among them by one George Keith a ſcotch- coun ofG. | 
man, with whom I had my education at Aber- ih. 
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deen, he had been thirty-ſix years among 
them; he was eſteemed the moſt learned man 
that ever was in that ſect; he was well verſed 
both in the oriental tongues, in philoſophy 
and mathematicks; after he had been above 
thirty years in high eſteem among them, he 
was ſent to Penſylvania, (a colony ſet up by 
Penn where they are very numerous) to have 
the chief direction of the education of their 


youth. In thoſe parts, he ſaid, he firſt diſco- ee 


vered that, which had been always denied to 


* him, or ſo diſguiſed that he did not ſuſpect 
it; but being far out of reach, and in 2 
place where they were maſters, they ſpoke 
out their mind plainer, and it appeared 10 


him that they were Deiſts, and that they turned 
the whole doctrine of the chriſtian religion 


into allegories ; chiefly thoſe which relate to 


the death and reſurrection of Chriſt, and the 


reconciliation of ſinners to God by virtue of 
his croſs; he being a true chriſtian, ſet him- 


ſelf with great zeal againſt this, upon which 


* they grew weary of him, and ſent him back co 


1 England 


epiſcopalians, even thoſe called dig- 700. 


cn 4 y,* England. At his return he ſet himſelf to 


XI. 


wa „ covered 


1000. 
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«© read re Marth rec their books, and then he dif. 

ſtery, which was ſo hid from 
% him that he . obſerved it: Upon this 
hs opened a new meeting, and by a printed 
„ ſummons he called the whole «party to come 


. and ſee the proof that he had to o er, to con- 


«vince them of theſe errors: Few Quakers 
came to his meetings, but great multitudes 
* of other people flocked about him; he 


brought the Quakers books with him, and 


rend ſuch pa 


ſſages out of them as convinced 


% his hearers that he had not charged them 


«falſely ; be continued theſe meetings, being 


«6 fall in outward ance a Quaker for 


„ ſome years, till having prevailed as far as 
he ſaw any probability of ſuceeſs, he laid aſide 


„ their exterior, and was reconciled to the church, 


and is now in hoty orders among us, and likely 


to do good ſervice'in andeveiping wy Foblavming 


yy thoſe miſled enthuſiaſu. 
I think this not the only dance, wherein 
this prelate hath given occaſion to the - obſerva- 


tion, that the expreſſeth himſelf in a manner 


| are 
account about twent ht years amongſt them 
_ when hare fron Age ey ope 


very dogmatical, in caſes wherein he is not well 
informed. That George Keith was thirty-ſix 
— among the Quakers—that he was ent to 

— he was ſent back by them 
Qs plainly miſtated. He was by his own 


n diſſent he re- 


moved 10 Penſylvania of his own accord, to 


40 the yearly meeting, &c. 


evade the perſecution he was expoſed to here— 
e retuned unſent, and 1 for, to com — 
Theſe: mi 
(though of no great | conſoqamee) — 


13018] 30 the 


Q © ew it 


e * IS wy 


© 


* * 
— s, 


rw 
GI 


ne 


„ N eee 


and at laſt 


7 
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net took up and ſtated matters of fact. The 


more important objections to the biſhop's narra- 


tive of this difference having already engaged 


the attention of our friend Alexander Arſcott, in 
an appendix to his Serious Conſideralions, &c. his 
remarks thereupon anticipate the neceſſity of 


my making many others, being as follow : 
The only foundation of this ſtory, ſo far 
as concerns the Quakers, was George Keith's 
bare relation of it; for it is introduced with 
„ theſe words, viz. In thoſe parts, he ſaid, he 


- 


4 firſt difcovered, &c. It does not appear that 


e the 44 either read or heard what the peo- 
ple called Quakers had to fay for themſelves : 
and yet as if he certainly knew that George 


Keith was perfectly right, and theſe people 


* altogether wrong, he pronounces judgment 


the looſe and neg igent manner in which Bur- o HAP. 


: x 


— 


1700. 


* upon an hearing only ex parte; a method of 


« proceeding utterly inconſiſtent with the du 
„ of a fair hiſtorianz and which he himſelf, 


* no doubt, were he living, would loudly ex- 


claim againſt, if it concerned himſelf, or any 


% people whom he was diſpoſed to favour, or 
even to do juſtice to. £ 
6 "It 10 well known, that the difference be- 


© tween George Keith and his friends in Pen- 
« ſylvania, was, upon an appeal of his from 
A thence, ſolemnly heard and debated for many 


* days by the yearly-meeting in London, 1695 
at at laſt etaraained in — 4 cen- 
ſure 


Which cenſure was in the following words, vir. 
« Thar che ſaid George Keith bath of late been, and yer 


SA nos | 


Hs TOR T or uz 


HA.“ fore upon him; and it cannot be ſuppoſed 


e but that the meeting had ſome reaſons for 
4+ ſuck 


, aQtrd by an unchriſtian ſpirit, which hath moved 
„ and led him to ſtir up contention and ſtrife in the 
church of Chriſt, and to cauſe diviſions, ſeparations 
| + and breaches among them that profeſs the truth: and 
„ that the tendency of divers, of his late writings and 
„ acting hath been to expoſe the truth and the friend; 
thereof to the reproach of the world, did unanimouſly. 
« agree, and declare it to be the ſenſe and judgmert 
+ of this meeting: and it is the ſenſe and judgment of 
this meeting, that the ſaid George Keith is gone from 
- * the bleſſed unity of the peaceable ſpirit of our Lord 
+6 Jeſus Chriſt, and hath thereby ſeparated himſelf from 
the holy fellowſhip of the church of Chriſt, and that 
+ whilſt he is in an unreconciled and uncharitable ſtate, 
he ought not to preach or pray in any of friend meet. 
.+ ings, nor be owned or received as one of us, until by 2 
public and hearty aeknowledgment of the great offence 
* he has given, and hurt he hath, done, and condem- 
* nation of himſelf therefore, he gives proofs of his un- 
ſeigned repentance, and does his endeavour to re- ; 
„move and take off the reproach he hath brought upon 
truth and friends, Which in the love of God we heartily 
"yy ee vat his Ry fake? *- | 


rim which Waben it is ell; that George 
Keitel was not (as the defender of the biſhop of Litchfield. 
and Coventry erroneouſly aſſerts, p. 98.) * excommuni- 
+ cated by the Quakers, for maintaining the neceſſity. of 
+ believing in au outward Chrit in order to ſalvation.” 

| Nor does there appear in the whole cenſure againſt, or 
| preceedings 
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« ſuch a proceeding. And it is as well o u a. 
% known, that afterwards, though our friends *I. 
did not attend his peremptory ſummons, wp 
* (chiefly with regard to the peace and good 
order of thoſe cities and places where he 
Mas pleaſed to mount the ſtage) yet they 
followed him cloſely from the preſs: and 
as all theſe tranſactions were public to 
« the world, the biſhop ought either to have 
« ſaid nothing about them, or more than 
«© he has ſaid; either have paſſed the whole 
© over in lence, or have given an a 
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proceedings relating to him, che leaſt footſtep + of any 5 

charge of that nature. He was diſowned for his un- 
chriſtian and uncharitable actions, and for the reproach he 
had brought upon truth and friends, by his ſlanders and 


: lying accuſations, and particularly, as it is expreſſed in 
: one part of the proceedings, © His inſinuating as if friends 
; — only owned the blood of Chriſt in a myſtical ſenſe.” 
: No wonder then, if Keith, being ejected by the Quakers, 15 
: for his falſhood and abuſes of them, did, as evil men 
5 and ſeducers uſed ta do, wax worſe and worſe, kept on 
. the exterior of the Quakers, as a decoy to draw othen 
after him, ſo long as he ſaw any probability of ſucceſs, 
or outward. ſupport ; -which at length failing, he thought 
F meet to be reconciled to a church, qualified to gratify 
ow her new convert with preſent and conſtant pay, aphich 
x 05 in his a was not the reward of e 39 
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xl. „ fides. 
But ſeeing he has been pleaſed to be filent 
1700. << on one fide, and condemn us as a company 
«© of miſled enthuſiaſts, with his uſual air of 
<<. contempt, that his readers 8 not think our 
“ friends had nothing to ſa efence of them. 
* ſelves and doctrines; 7 are referred to 
„What was written about that time by our elder 
& friends, G. Whitehead, T. Ellwood, B. Coole, 
„%R. Claridge, D. Philips, and J. Wyeth. 
But we are told, that it appeared to him, 
« ( George Keith) that they (the Quakers) were 
„ HDeiſts, and that they cara the whole doc- 
< trines of the Chriſtian religion into TN 
4 - 2 
«© To the firſi, that they were Deiſts : I ſay he 
« is inconſiſtent with himſelf, for he calls the 
4 afterwards enthuſiaſts. Deiſm and 5 
are as oppoſite as the two poles. The one 
« denies all revelation; and the other believes 
and contends for it to an exceſs. But to 
come more cloſely to the point, Deiſm, in the 
modern uſe of that word, is the belief and 
on profeſſion of natural relig eligion, in oppoſition to 
„ revelation of ail kinds. Chriſtianity, in the 
« ſenſe of the people called Quakers, 1. the de⸗ 
„ Hef and profeſſion of revea ed religion, re. 
« yealed externally in the holy ſeriptures, and 
internally by the ſpirit of Chriſt in the ſecret 
_ <6 of our hearts: by the firſt we come to the 
«© knowledge of the facts, doctrines and precepts 
of the christian religion; by the laſt we are 
bs enlightened and aſſiſted to underſtand, apply 
* and practice chem, for the great ends lich 6 
; oy W en. 
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6 which they were delivered to che world: ſo c n 
that religion, in the ſenſe of the Deiſts, hath ki. 
66 nothing to do with revelation; in the Quaker's YN 
« ſenſe, it is all revelation, either external or in- 1700» 
« ternal; a plain contradiction then between 
+ the one and the other, and conſequently they 
«© cannot be the ſame, nor be predicated 5 the 
« ſame perſon or people. The Quakers there. | 
s fore cannot be eſteemed Deiſts, which charge 
« is ſo far from being true, that upon their prin« 
„ ciples only, the very root of Deiſm is de- 
„ ſtroyed, as I have already obſerved. 
„ Again we are told, that it appeared to him, 
George Keith, that the uakers turned the 
« whole doQrines of the in an religion into 
<« allegories. 
« Anſwer, I can'ngmhe thany of the-dociines 
«+ of the chriſtian religion Man: they never 
turned into allegories, but have been great 
+ ſufferers for adhering to them in a literal 
„ ſenſe, as is well known ; ſo that this charge, 
«© in the extent of it, is falſe. But it is not 
„denied, that the Quakers writ of ſome of the 
Z « dofrines of the chriſtian religion in an alle- 
« gorical ſtile, and ſo did the apoſtles, even 
© thoſe very doctrines he there mentions,-which 
e relate to the death and reſurreQion of Chriſt, Se 
«© and the reconciliation of ſinners to God by ” 
* virtue of his croſs, as may eaſily be made 
ng 2 by many inſtances. And the beſt 
« chriſtians in all ages have done the ſame, as is 
„ acknowledged by the biſhop of London in his 
4 Paſtoral Leiter fore cited. But neither thoſe 
nor the Quakers did fo turn theſe doctrines 
into allegories, as to deſtroy their proper 
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«© meanin 8, or the- 9 thoſe facts, which 
Vor. 


4 are 


enn avs 


Es ro 9”, 1 


ay. 
* « foundation for 


ents, and who 
5 have converſed mith them candidly : wich the 
* ſame. deſign, have found the. truth of this, 
# Among. whom the learned and pious Dr. 
Henry More was zn mm inſtance ; who, 
« though at firſt he thou the Quakers carried 
* their allegorical. way of writing too far, yet 
upon hetter information from reading and 
« „ converſation. with ſome of them, became wy 
much changed into another mind, as ha 
f « Koen fully in a late pamphlet, intitled, 
40 A yind "gr —— or ess Anſwer 


to the Biſhop, of .. a * 
„ eee 1 cord wag wii 
# which js added, a; more. full and pere 8 


count of the yt reg d their. daQtrines, 
« occaſioned of | * More's opinion * 
r of ſeyeral letters of 


tho doctor to liam. Penn and others, to 
#.hich the reader is referred ; and more largely 
5 to the letters. themſelves, and Pikes paſſages, 
in his life and works. 
1 « There is allo good. reaſon ta ſonpoſe. that 
ps Dr. Buznet had anged his ſentiments of the 
* Quakers, when it is well known, that he long 
| « 4 W968 ee to the world an excellent ſyi- 
iritnal religion, alto ether agreeable. 


4 to to hi principles, intitled, The Life of God 
* in he Sg Man, er the nature and en- 
« cel ry of the Chriſtian Religion, with the 
e method of hene the happineſe which it 


prepoſes: 
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poſes: alſo an ited of the beghthin 
d advaiicts of 4 ſpiri 


4 12 5 Gilbert Burnet. 

6 +15 
7 „ performance, the deſſgn Foe h is to ex- 
2 rn the nature and prop og of true Te. 
on, which the Kath Uh 4. An uno 


1 0 the ſoil with s he 72 icipatibn o 


efein he very 


« 'the divine nature, e very ute of G 
| 2 be * the foul, or, itt th pred 
Chriſt formed in us. B 
| 100 not how the nature of religion can 1 
1 better ee thari þ de it 4 — 4 
« life. The v 
<« gften expreſs" 2 lah bh the Nas 
* And . therefote as the biſhoß has fo rally, re: 
« cbntttiended Hit work. to che public, however 
&* he might be filed by 0 ng repreſenta- 
e tions of their doctrines, could not be 
<« enemy to the principles of the akers ri Rely . 
yr utiderſtood. The dle of that piece is fe 
« ned with that true if irit 0 reli religion and p 
ee that 1 gladly take this op ty to tecom- 
mend the peruſal of it to 0 0 ſetious Chriſtians 
% of all JenOhilariane, x 
But to return to Georg Kink.” The blthop 
21 wil us, after a 10 8. tera of his 
w_ , forthances, that he is now, itt the year 1 59 
% in holy orders among tis, an and. Rely 10 do good 
« ferviel in Tae and reclaiming /ot 


& thh miſled ththuſitftr. But what if it ſhou! 
4 after all, that he deeply repented of 
« wht he hat done? 1 ſhall refate what has 
come to my knowledge, and leave the reader 
* tojudge of the truth of it. The fact as re- 
oy lated is this: That one Richard Hayler of 
Ff2 . Suſſex 


80 nA. 
1 e — xl; 


aud pathetically 1 0 15 that 2 
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S HAN.“ Suſſen made a viſit E | 
Xl. © death-bed, which viſit was kindly taken 'by 
bim; and among other ng that paſſed, 
1. & George Keith expreſſed himſelf in theſe words, 
- & viz. 1 wiſh I bad died when I was a Quaker, 
. for then I am ſure it would have been well 
4. with my ſoul. This I have from a perſon now 
« living, of unqueſtioned reputation, who had. 
4 it from the widow of the ſaid Richard Hayler, 
« and her ſiſter, both fince deceaſed, but per- 
„ ſons of unblemiſhed characters. I ſhall make 
% no comment upon the expreſſion, but only 
& remark, that it ſtands on as good ground of 
% credibility as many thouſand matters of fact 
« that are readily believed without any heſita- 
„ tion, and is altogether as well, what if I ſay, 
& better atteſted, than the biſhopꝰs partial rela- 
44 tion of this whole affair, and ſome other facts 
in his hiſtory, wherein the characters of all 
« ranks of people, living and dead, are treat- 
ed with an uncommon. freedom. I hope, 
_ © therefore, I may be excuſed in this one in- 
« ſtance, at a time when George Keith's per- 
« formiances againft the Quakers are ſo much 
Hs by the biſhop of 1 de 
„fender, as well as Dr. Burnet, in letting the 
« world know, that there is reaſon to believe, 
«that this conduct of George Keith, at laſt be- 
„ came his burthen, and - 6%; he . himſelf did 
.<© not approve of it: the conſideration of it, I 
* confeſs, gives me ſome ſecret. pleaſure, in 
I Hopes, that he that gave him this fight, 
« might give bim alſo the" grace of repent- 
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"To which I may add, chat it appears o me o H Av: 
an inſtance of great weakneſs or great prejudice XI. 


for My. 


an cles © ay Mt * a man could be for the 
of e eight years in intimate ſociety 
with ſo large a * e and never on. 
ing that. 1. Se diſcover their real principles ; 
or that all the members. of that ſociety either 
would or could artfully conceal or diſguiſe their 
real ſentiments from a member who was no no- 
vice, but one eſteemed by them as a faith, 
ful and ſerviceable member of the ſame ſociety, 
and of the ſame ſentiments with themſelves.  . 
But that he firſt diſcovered in America any 
pretended errors of this people, which he had 
| Hot the like opportunity of diſcovering, or which 
he did not diſcover long before his removal, 
and approve and maintain too, is not only im. 
probable, but really untrue. 
The matter of controverſy between George 
Keith and friends in America appears clear! 
be this, whether the knowledge and belief 
the hiſtory of Chriſt's life, death, 7 0 rings, ; 
W and aſcenſion be neceſſay 
vation, to thoſe who haye no oppo Mee 'or 
80 of coming to the know edge thereof. 
ow he could not be ignorant that the people 
called * had always taken the negative 
ſide of queſtion, as eſteeming it incompa- 
tible with divine 1 to condemn a great part 
of mankind for the mere ignorance of that, 
| which they had\no means of attaining the know-. 
ledge of. We have ſeen ! Keith join Ro- 
ba Barclay i in his diſpute with the ſtudents of 
Aberflern, 10 in defence of his "THEIRS, the _ 


man to ſuffer himſelf to be impoſed =v— 
far, as to receive, and record ſo great FROGS 


* 


44 


7 0 
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e to what SI 


bas cure a 


| Keith's 2 bent. 161 is evident, it was not 
fir 


* 


e- o EY 

1720 the. ſubje& 

1 her was he u icquined his hls more ex: 
icit ts. thereupon in s 2 

"Bit 93 2 5 Keith ** at in bie 15 


& Arlt i 
ring , 5. i. da eee \ ar thoſe 


them; livin 
55 pa, vert iris ring 
manifeſted to them, ſhould be ſaved, though 
He died in hy Nh and that the contrary 
xXctrine was un ritable, and argued thug u 
not the benefit of Chriſt's 
9 tbe upon him the form, of man redound 
* unto man who, do not expreſs] y know it, even 
472 a diſeaſed perſon may. receive benefit of a 
applied to him, though he haye not an, 
« expreſs knowledge of all the means and 
4 ee. hoy, from firſt to laſt, it hath been 


g the original ſubjecd of 25 


hoy 5 e 1 to be the os 

t e Quakers, e being well acquainted. wi it, 
and baying * it i in En 74 55 long before, | 
where it was op aly profeſſe and viddicated” 
and 9 4 as far, as I have heard, or known, 
denied or ſeed in the leaſt, by any under 
that name, t denied it, in contradiction of 
his former 170 ſentiments, both in his ublic 


- preaching and private diſcourſes ; and when it 


nſt has how hard, W 8 . be 
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ever ſo exactly by the law written in the heart, Xl. 


2 9 
. +3 
* 


they had no means of attaining, periſh 7, 
22 ke would recur to his capti?- 
Derr paid, Ach: deff di . 

ſttate but would . portunity to hear 

the goſpel preached, and of being ſaved thereby 

in ſome future revolutionꝰ. I wonder what te- 

net of the Quakers he could tax with hetero- 

doxy or abſurdity equal to this. | 


1 
4 


This year put à period to the life of kingnainie 


8) 

n France the 17th September, and upon iner 
his death his ſon, by order of the French King, ting of |” 
was proclaimed king of the Britiſh domi- the Freach 
nions. c . - 4 
As the parliament Had juſt ſettled: the ſuc- 

ceſſion to | ge n, in Sophia, electreſs of Ha- 
nover, and her heifd, in caſe of the death: of 
king William and: the princeſs of Denmark with» 

out! iſſue, this interferenoe of à foreign prince, 

choſe for themſelves; rouſed the general indig- 
nation - of: the people. Addreſſes were ſent up 

from all quarters expreſſive of gratitude for: the 
revolution, and loyalty to the king and the 
Sor e ee, ene en 7 ' 

Samuel Sinith, from , whoſe... manuſcript). prigcipall I 

have extracted the narrative of Gebr Keith“ proceedings 

in America, informs us that the ſubſtance of the whole 

taken from the memorials af (leb Puſey, a man of undiſ- 

ated veracity, an intimate friend of George Keirh;cbefore* 

- left the ſociety, and concerned in oppoſing bim afterwards 3 

who wrote theſe memoirs, af crgnſagions, im which: her was 

perſonally. engaged. 11 09 bein Et 2119s 


who died at the palace of Germains ping 


upon honeſt Gentiles, who, though they ſteered o n AT. 
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| ena ar” Hanover. Upon this occaſion the people 


I. 


9 vv complaints of 


1701. 


ſelves called opon in int of 
ar — * hich 
| owin ; which was 


| and Francis OT Nay 


alſo, who had heretofore chiefly 
vances to lay before their ru- 
of which they were effeQually 
thought them- 
ty and' gratitude 
after his return from 


lers, from mo ey 
deliyered by the preſent ſoverei 


preſented by George \ William Mead 


ger «To King WILLIAM . over Fagland, 4% 


1 12 An Ad 


dreſs from the People commonly alle 
„ Quakers, W 9 


WR. | May it pleaſe the King, 


66; We thy dutiful ſubjedts ſincerely expreſs b 
« our joy for — ſafe return to thy people, hav- 
« ing rent to love, honour and pray for 


7 - Ange as a prince whom we believe God hath 


6 


* promoted and principled for the good ends 
6 7 government, under whoſe reign we enjoy 
« Ghar: eat mercies and favours, and particularly . 
that of liberty to tender conſciences in reli- 


tous worſhip, as a r expedient to unite 
y proteſtant fubjetts n intereſt and affec· 5 


* toy 


which great mercy we cannot ay be 
« h humbly ap elny to God, and renew our 


0 acknowledgment to the king, whom 
by his almighty” power hath 'eminently 


« 1 ae. and made exemplary in 'Pridence 
| 4 ag 


7 - 
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66 as well as 


6 ces, where jy memorial wilde 2 nan, | 
f to poſterity. HR 
% We are ito bleſs theLord, for chat des 


« he hath — re the miſchievous ; 
, and creacherous deſigns of thine and the 
4 nation's adverſaries, both againſt the lawful 
. eſtabliſhment of thy throne, and the true in · 
g tereſt of thy proteſtant ſubjedts, 7 | 
And we beſeech almighty God to bleſs the 
ky 75 deſigns and juſt undertakings of the - 
and gk 7 eat council, for the good" of 
6 * people, an for obtaining to Europe a firm 
“ and laſting peace; and continue thee, O king, 
< a bleſling to theſe nations, eſtabliſh thy throne 
in mercy and truth, give to thee a long and 
e proſperous reign over us, and hereafter a glo- 
«+ rious immortality, is, and ſhall be the fer- 
" . prayer of 5 thy true and faithful ſub. 
ce J | | 


oa Signed | in behalf and by ee of ae 
te aforeſaid People, at a meeting i in London, the F: 
6 Sch month, 1701.” 4 


This addreſs was 18 2 by the king, 
who, in anſwer, replied, © I have protected you, f 
and ſhall protect you ;* and repairing to his elo- 
ſet he peruſed the ſaid addreſs over again, and it 
was underſtood that he expreſſed his particular ap- 
probation thereof, * But it being ſome days 
before it made its appearance in the Gazette, —— 
ſome news- writers in the intermediate time (as public, | 


had been done in the beginning of * 
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CHAD: nn wer wes | 
*I. porting to be the addreſs of the people called 
Yo Quakers to the king, in which the expreſſions- 

1703. are repreſented to be fo blunt and unmannerly, 

as beſpoke audacity and inſolence, rather than 
Se _ plieity . Quaker ; and = 
1 ricator might probably gratify 
7 againſt the Quakers and his ſovereign toge- 
but the real addreſs being. ſoon der pub. , 
liſhed detected the — 

_ King, William's health had been ſome time on 
Wil- hs dantine, and' a, fall from his horſe: haſtened 
his diſſolution. He departed this life at Ken- 

ſington the 8th, day of the month called March 

8 in ** 2d: year of his age; leaving deep 

impreſſio gratitude to his memory in che. 

minds gr many 50 his ſubjects, ho were ſenſi-- 
ble of his important ſervices and the benefits 
thereof, in reſcuing. them from the impending” 
danger of a popiſh government, and ſecuring io 
them the free and full enjoyment of civil and 
religious liberty: the difſenters eſpecially, who 
- conſidered him as their friend and protector for 
de early and effectual immunities his reign ſe- 
ceured to them, in exempting them from the 


nalties of ſundry laws, which, in the reigns of 


his predeceſſors, had hoes ig 222 
1 — 1 
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Care of Friends to preſerve their Members from 
ſteo anxious a, purſuit of Riches, —Sentiments of 
Friends in Ireland in reſpect to the Affirmation. 
Their Leal and Care in ſupporting Diſcipline, 
AMilliam Penn, Thomas Story and ohm Everot 

_ viſit Ireland. Meetings largely attended. John 
Plympton publiſhes an abuſius Paper, Com- 
aint againſt him. Meeting at Caſhell ardered 

to F r fac Penn's Conference with 

the Biſhop thereupon.— The Biſhop 1orites to the 
Lords Juſtices. —A' Province Viſit performed. 
Epi/tle from the Province-mecting at Caftle- 


2 


| Peace being reſtored to this nation, plenty c H A b. 
and proſperity. quickly followed. This fruitful x1. 
iſland, thinned of its inhabitants by the late war, 
both by the number who fled for refuge to other 1692. 
countries, and the number who periſhed, afford- 

ed thoſe who kept their habitations and ſurviv- 
ed, who had been . of all their pro- 
perty, and had felt all the diſtreſs of penury and 
ſcarcity during that calamitous time, an . / . 
nity of ſoon emerging from a ſtate of want 
to plenty, and from poverty to competency ang 
to affluence, even beyond what could be on © of 
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CHAP petted in the uſual courſe of things, Both agri. 
XI. culture and commerce being in few hands, and 
ke former applied to fertile land, which return. 
109. ed great increaſe with little labour, more than 

ſuffclent for the ſupport of the remaining inha, 
bitants, eſpecially in the fine grazing lands ; 
and the latter employed in the exportation of 
the ſuperſluity to advantage, ſoon preſented a 
_ tempting bait to purſue the accumulation of 
property with ardour. And now a ſecond ge. 
neration being riſen and ariſing amongſt this 
ſociety, who held the profeſſion as the religion 
of their education, and not by the purchaſe of 
iving up all for its ſake, as their predeceſſors 
4 too many of theſe appeared in dan. 
ger of being carried away with the ſtream, and 
of being drawn aſide by the tempting proſpe& 
into an inordinate purſuit of wealth, beyond 
the limits of a truly religious diſpoſition, and” 
to the obſtruction of their growth in religious 
Yet the main body of the ſociety conſiſted 
of ſome of the old ſtock who ſtill ſurvived, and 
' ſeveral of the preſent generation, who actuated 
py a ferious concern for their eternal well-being, 
MES 9 it in the way of ſelf denial and the daily 
—- © erols, as their elder brethren and fathers had 
done; and made the religion of their education . 
that of their judgment, and the rule of their con-. 
duct in life. Theſe clearly perceiving the in- 
jurious conſequences. likely to ariſe to the pre- 
ma of Een and future generation by indulging this 
e, worldly diſpoſition, and the danger of friends 
heir mem. and their poſterity reſuming the ſpirit and cuſ- 
bersfrom toms of this world, from which their fathers had 
c 
Rabens. „„ | | e 


ä 
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led into forgetfulneſs. of the eminent care ofc M A r. 
providence, who had in great mercy preſerved A * 


ies, on theſe conſiderations were incited in pref 1695. | 


raged by the conſolation with which they were 
favoured therein, and endued with wildom in 
directing their meaſures for preventing the pro- 
greſs of this worldly ſpirit; ſo that their zealous 
endeavours were attended with a good effect. 
It was in the Jour 1693 that an application to 
the parliament of England, to requeſt their indul- 
gence to the people called Quakers, in accepting 
their ſolemn affirmation inſtead of an oath, was 
firſt undertaken to be made by friends of that 
nation, which when their brethren in Ireland un- 
derſtood, they took the brotherly freedom of wri- A 
ting an epiſtle on the e to the meeting of erden, 1 
ſufferings in London, deſiring that Chriſt's own lad. 18 1 
words, yea and nay might be adhered to, if poſſi- 2 


. 


ble, recommending rather to exerciſe patience, don. 
and wait God's time, to open a clear and free 
way for their aſſertion of the truth, than to ac- 
cept ſuch a form of affirmation, as might bring a 
ſnare or burden upon any tender conſciences, by 
appearing in any degree ſimilar to an oath., - 
And in the year 1695, when the government 
of England was pleaſed to favour them with an 


act 


HIS TOR or tut © 


CHAP. Ms, State of an aff; 
Xu. mation inſtead of an oath; although it was ta- 


— ther diflatisfa&ory to many Friends in Ireland, by 
——_ reaſon of the ſacred name being compriſed there. 
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in, which they conſidering as 111 appeal to the 
divine Being, thought it bordered too near upon 
an oath, why not free to uſe it. Others leſs 
ed the favour, con- 
t of a very ſolemn - 
affirmation, "This difference of judgment how- 
ever was productive of no ſchifin ; but the ſpirit 


of chriſtian charity and mutual bibel ane ap- 


ed conſpicuouſly amongſt the members of 
this ſociety at this time. oſe who ſcrupled the 
uſe thereof, not harſhly judging thoſe who were 
free to uſe it, and theſe Auer 5 1 1 in the 
difficulty under which the tenderneſs of their 
confciences brought others of their brethren, 
were earneſtly diſpoſed to co-operate with them 


in procuring an univerſal eaſe to all the members. 
+ When they met at the next yearly meeting of 

London, an edifying barinatiy appeared amongſt | 
the friends of both nations, and it. was reſolved 


unanimouſly to ſolicit government, as ſoon as 


Firm of of ſhould open the way, for granting a 


form of affirmation, which might be eaſy to all. 


As this ſociety became numerous in that na- 


tion, the advantage and neceſſity of 4 ſalutary 
- difcipline had become obvious, and was immedi- 


ately adopted by friends there, upon the notice 
of its being eſtabliſhed by their brethren in 
England, and without any "of that oppoſition, 
which occaſioned ſo much trouble to th eir faid 


Thi net brethren ; the benefits of the religious and bro- 
maintaining ther ly care for each other, during the late war, 8 


. dikip having been evidently manifeſted, had confirmed 


the 
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judgment of friends generally in favour of CHAP, 
jo wh of care and jo how for 


the preſervation of friends in the uniform * 
of piety and virtue, and the cultivation f a pure | 
religious diſpoſition in their minds, as well 
28 to relieve and help them in their outward 
_ circumſtances, which at this time were ſo remark- —_ 
able, as to gain the commendation of moſt 6 
friends, who were engaged in the love of the 
Oy a 6a. in Derbyſhire, 
#431 ratton, BEE 
In particular, an able miniſter, viſiting Ireland 
this year, hath in his journal left the following 5 
| r concerning them. „ | 
pets That, there was great bre, peace, and 
concord amongſt them, and good order and 
_ © government in a careful overſight of the flock, 
„ that friends be careful in all reſpects, to keep 
their profeſſion without blame, and 3 
that none run inordinately after the worle 
or break in other men's debrs,” . 
And friends of Briſtol, in an epiſtle . 
their men's meeting, expreſs their Wü rere in 
the following teme: 

Your love to the holy Wie of our Lord 
« Jeſus, and your zeal fort omoting the way 
„ thereof, by a "ſtrict and clole diſcipline, is he 
* which is . wanted in 1 places; and 
. ng ignorant and malicious ſpirits may (as 
1 ave done) carp at it, ene, out a allt it 
4 a8 an impoſition on conſcience, God Almighty 
* hath blocked up their way, and ſpoiled the 
4 ſpoiler, and manifeſted their folly to all, the 
„ neceſſity of a holy care in the church, more 

„ and more daily appearing. 

AN the * teſtimony of approbuin , Bs 


C HAF. 


HISTORY oy Tas | 
that of William Penn, who, in company with 


wes John Everot and Thomas Story, ſet out from 


ES i” 


Villines. — 2d month _ wo whe Ends 4 in Ireland. 


iſtol, at that timie the place his reſidence, in 


0, , an the 6th of zd Mont 
O. and the half year's began on the 
8th, wherein Thomas Story writes, they were 
gente eee e t of 
; but alſo in obſerving the 
unity, mil 3 order, which appeared 
among Friends, in the management of the affairs 
hn ar 2 | 
„ reſort of people of all ranks, qualities, 
ofeſſions to the meetings, was very great, 
=] * and pro to hear William Penn, who was furniſhed 
with Rog to aber their expectations, and 
his preaching the aſſent and commenda- 
tion of the audience in a general way. Many 
of the clergy attended amongſt others, and 
amongſt them the dean of Derry, who being 
at ſeveral meetings, was aſked by his biſnop, 
whether he heard any thing but blaſphemy 
and nonſenſe, and whether he took off his hat 


in time of prayer; to which he replied, that he 


heard no blaſphemy nor nonſenſe, but ſub- 


Nantial truth; and did not only take off his 


00 2-008 er, but his heart ſaid amen thereto 


Here 4 11 met with John Plympton, a tena- 


cious baptiſt. teacher, whoſe 2 in op- 
poſition and envy, William ee 


enced before in a diſpute at Melkſham, i in 


me; Wiltſhire. This perſon Cs, publiſhed a very 


es an abu 
five paper. 


invidious and abuſive paper againſt friends in 
eneral, and William Penn in particular, in 
emperance of language _—_ common 
. 5 k 
Upon 
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Upon this ſeveral perſons applied to the chief© +5 
elders and the meeting of that people, to inform 
themſelves - whether this work was with their 1698, 
conſent or approbation and they, with be- Complaint 
coming candour and concern, diſelaimed having Stets 
any hand in it, but that it was altogether 1 
Plympton's own work, and diſowned him there- | 
in. 80 looking upon him as a wrangler, they 
thought him not worthy of notice at that time: 
But afterwards William Penn publiſhing a paper, william 
entitled Goſpel truths held by the people called Penn pub- 
uakers, ſubſeribed by himſelf and three others far, aufed 
of his friends, Plympton's enmity was rouſed f reluuds 
again to appear in print in a piece to which 
he prefixed the invidious title of The Quaker 
no Chriſtian. William Penn alſo reprinted the 
Sth and ꝗth chapters of his Primitive Chriſtianit 
revived, which clearly expoſed to the publick 
the falfity of Plympton's charges and reflections. 
In the courſe of his viſit, coming to the city 
of Cork, William Penn paid a viſit to the biſhop, 
and preſented him with the aboveſaid paper, 
called Goſpel truths, which he ſeemed to receive 
favourably, but afterwards, unexpectedly, pub- 
liſned ſome exceptions againſt it; to which 
William Penn, after his coming back to England, 
replied in, A defence of à paper entitled Goſpel - 
8 the exceptions of the biſhop of 
I lock upon it as unneceſſary to attend them 
through the whole courſe of their vifit ; but 
only to take notice of one or two remarkable 
// 
At Ros, in the county of Wexford, hey Horſes ſei- 
met with an interruption in their journey : 4 * 
There was a law at that time in Ireland, that 


- 4 * 
* 
Ld Ib 9 
„ 
2 2 F 2 
« 7 & 
- 2 „ * * 

- , 
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egen ren ſhould poſſeſs . 
XII. gl. 56. or upward; that any horſe being in 
poſſeſion of one of "that denomination, any pro- 
1 2 teſtant making information thereof, and ten- 
| dering the owner Fl. 5s. before a magiſtrate, 5 
might poſſeſs himſelf of ſuch horſe: And 
all to be deemed papiſts, who ſhould refuſe 
to take the oaths, and ſubſcribe the amen | 
_ upon tender thereof. . 
Two officers, — in Roſs, thought to 
auvail themſelves * this law, by ſeizing theſe . 
friends horſes, and obtained a warrant _— 
/*. | | the ſovereign of Roſs, for that purpoſe, deno- 
minating the friends papiſts, within the con- 
ſtruction of the act, becauſe dy; 10 unlaw. 
ful to take an oath. 5 
By this warrant the horks of four. of the 
friends were ſeized, but two returned, being 
worth little more than 51. 58. but the: horſes 
of William Penn and his ſon they detained, 
being of much greater value; - whereupon two 
fiend, Joſeph Pike, of Cork, and Thomas 
Cuppage, of Lambſtown, went to the _ ; 
ſtrate, and took out a replevin ; Thomas Cup- 
page giving bond to ſtand the trial, by which. 
pa regained poſſeſſion of the horſes. The diſ- 
appointed officers, enraged hereat, threatened 
what't _ would expend at law; but were pre- 
vented iving the friends any further trouble. 
For William — wrote to the Lords Juſti- 
ces an account of this tranſaction, who imme- 
diately let theſe officers. know their * 5 
Aàrt their diſingenuous proceedings, by orde 
them to be confined to their c amber; 


3 being apprehenſive of the conſequence, they. 
PIN: — 0 OR made to W 1 
| | "In enn, 


OPE ceaLLeD) AKA. % 


n, to entre him to write again for their CH A 
— * to prevent their broke, who © 
finding chem brought to, a ſenſe of their erer, ny 
readily complied with their requeſt ; upon which - = 
they were releaſed and for prroms: for which they 

appeared v e thankful. Thus terminated this 
buſineſs, out much inconvenience to the 
friends concerned, further than preventing ſome 
of them from reaching Waterford in ps 
_ (they had appointed here. 1: 467 
8 ng -in their journey. to Caſhel, in ge Cube 
. , they met John Vaugh- JobaVaugh- 
— . GR Waldenfield, from London: nant... 
And being the firſt day of the week, the meet- denvield. 
ing was crouded » a multitude of people of 
various notions and ranks in that place. The 
meeting being gathered, the mayor of the town, 
with conſtables; / &c. came, by direction of the 
biſhop of the place, and commanded them, in 
the King's name, to diſperſe, though he 7 — the 
not get into the houſe for the throng. John ngd 
Vaughton; upon this, remarked “ that de yi bed 
* ſome other friends, had, upon a late occaſion, ** my 
<<. been admitted into the Ki notre cane and the he Hh 
eiche King was: pleaſed 8 if we had full . 
+ liberty in all his dominions to exerciſe ou. 
religion ut moleſtation, and we, net 
„knowing any thing to the contrary, anſwered 
in the — To which the King-was 
<< pleaſed to repiy, that if any did diſturb us 
therein, to make it known to bim, and he would 
protect us. And here thou diſturbeſt our 
meeting, and commandeſt us, in the Kings 
% name, to diſperſe; but I appeal to this audi- 
deren whether ve ſhould obey thee without 
Sc at alle Grgles eee 1 law, 
. ING ; 
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HAN“ law, or gratefully accept th King's protettion 
XII. * according tld: to cong oÞ bo 
GWYV fo chi Thomas s' Story added; * that #0 high 

"1698. 6, -prieſts, ſcribes, and phariſees, bf old; were the 

| + greateſt enemies of Chritt nd his apoſtles; 
that generally where miſchief appeared 

3 in any nation, that ſet of men, in every form, 
„were at the bottum of ay os o it is till to 

4 this day. 9K ten t 10 

Yet te William Penn, e detained: int ſome 

be e letters of importance, while the meeting was 
thisdtion, | — Rad not yet come in; but taking an 
opportunity to ſpeak with the mayor, (whom he 
25 the teſpect dub to — office) hie 
| requeſted him to go, and tet the biſhop know, 

n would wait upon him at bis on houſe, after 
mesting, and deired his o until then. 
me mayor aſſented and withdrew: And then 
William Penn went into the meeting. ©-Dhe 

2 ori | vn, much favoured, and every inſtru; 
woe mint for hi fhare of the labour; and the 
„ with what they heard 

5 36+ [: {FM 5 * Harney 111. 791 He Iten ag 
with." The meeting being ended, William Peun; 
Penn's ing two or three friends! along with him, 
ference ni. went to the biſhop; with whom be expoſtulated 5 
ſhop. duncerniug that tranſacti. w him it 

looked a latle extraordinary, as the caſe then 
bo wr when a general liberty was 
by law, to the King's N in all his do- 

n i e 1 The: : treated William 

Penn in a friendbyi manner; and, in his excuſe, 

fait, tkat he went that to church, 
%u uſual z and, when there, had no body to 
& preach to but the mayor, church - wardens, 
en conſtables and the walls, the people 
1 66 veg 


— 
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being all gone to your meeting; which, ICH AP. 
confeſs, ſaid he, made me a little angry; and xn. 
“I ſent the mayor and conſtables with tha. 
„ meſſage, in hopes by that means to procure 1698. 
$6 a greater auditory; though 1 have no ill will 
„„to you, or thoſe of your profeſſion.” And 
they parted in ſeeming friendſhir. 
But afterwards, recollecting that his pro- 
ceeding could not be juſtified under the preſent The Biſhop 
law, except the meeting had been attended Ta jan. 
with ſome extraordinary and unlawful circum ; ces an exag- 
ſtances; the biſhop to apologize for his condutt, unt d che 
wrote to the lords juſtices, to inform them, mectiogs. 
though cauſeleſsly, that Mr. Penn and the | 
„ Quakers had gathered that day ſuch a multi- 
_ <-titude of people, and /o many armed papiſts, 
s that it ſtruck a terror into him and the town; 
Land not knowing what might be the conſe- 
„ quence, he had ſent the mayor and other ma- 
66, er to diſperſe them; but ſeeing they 
«46 had taken no notice of him, or the civil 
powers there, he thought it his duty to la 
„the matter before their lordſhips, that ſue 
« remedy might be applied, as in their wiſdom 
„they might think proper, to obviate the danger 
and ill conſequences of ſuch aſſemblies. 
When William Penn and his companions 
arrived at Cork, finding the lords juſtices arrived 
there before them, William Penn, for whom they 
bad entertained a great regard, went to pay them 
a viſit: After mutual ſalutations, the earl of 
Galway gave him the biſhop. of Caſhel's let- 
ter to read, which having done, he- related to 
them the real circumſtances of the caſe, telling 
them, that he did not ſee any armed perſons 


7 
- 


HISTORY or run 


ona. . have a ſword, as uſual; but ns he 


XII. 


nem nothing of what religion they were.” 


hen the earl, calling the biſhop * old dotard!” 


1696, ſaid, 


ſaid, why ſhould „ 


„ { common an occaſion.” And that was all 


the forward man got by buſying himſelf beyond 
his ſphere. | 
From Lambſtown, in the county of Wexford, 


7 they wrote the following epiſtle to the yearly 
meeting in London, ſar of the an account of 
. _ their ſervice, and the ſtate of 
Nav: Rp; Woke: pation. . 


e anal 0 | 


To the Yearly Meeting at LONDON. 
5 Der Friengs and Brethren, | 
4 lt is not the dr ene ee ee 


« are thus far outwardly ſeparated from you, at 


this time of your holy and bleſſed ſolemnity : 


But becauſe an have good reaſon to believe 


« it is in the will of God, we humbly ſubmit to 
„his ordering hand, and with open arms of 
„deep and tender love, embrace you our 
ling and loving brethren, who are given up 
* to ſerve the lord in your wm, and and that 


© have long preferred Jeruſalem, and the peace 
and proſperity of her 
_ **chiefeſt joy. The ſalutation of our endeared 
-brotherly love in Chri/ Jeſus is unto you, 
. + defiring that he may richly appear among you 
Lin power, wiſdom, and love, to guide your 
+ judgments and influence your ſpirits, in this 
< weighty and anniverſary afſembly, that fo 
nothing 
but what 


ders, above your 


may appear or have place among = 
fo ngly eths the honour- of the wy 
= « the 


— 4: 1 * | ; W 5 — ; 5 | V 


the exaltation of his truth, and the peace and c H A F. 
* e/tabliſhment of his heritage. For this, brethren, — 
you and we know, has been the aim, end 1698. - 5 
and practice of thoſe whom the Lord hath © 

made willing to forſake and give up all for 

„ his name's ke, and through various exerciſes 
_ © and tribulations, yea in the way of the daily 
& croſs, and through the fight and baptiſm of 

many afflictions, to have their converſation 
and ſojourning here below upon the earth, 
in fear and love, looking for their reward in 
„the heavens that ſhall never paſs away, who 
have not been lifted up by good report, 
„nor caſt down by evil report, from their 
6 love to the Lord and his precious truth, but 
„ hold on their way, whoſe hands being clean 
6 of evil things towards all men, have waxed 
„ & ſtronger and ſtronger in the Lord. Wherefore, 
4 dear brethren, let us all be found in the ſame 
„ ſteps, and walking in the ſame way, not being 
high - minded, but fearing the Lord, that we may 
“ ſerve him through our generation in dili- 
„ gence and faithfulneſs, and ſo enter into the reſt 
„ that God has reſerved for his true travellers 


and labourers in his vineyard. _ 
And now, dear brethren, know that the Lord 
% hath brought us well into this kingdom of 
* Ireland, and given us many large and bleſſed 
% opportunities in ſeveral parts, meetings being 
“ crouded by people of all ranks and perſuaſions, 
5 eſpecially at Dublin, who, for ought we have 
„ heard, have given the truth a good report; 
and indeed the Lord has mightily appeared 
for his own name, and owned us with a more 
e than ordinary preſence, ſuitable to the occa- 
“ fions, and made very heavy and hard things 
« eaſy to us, becauſe of the glory of his E 
| | Ro wi 


mm 


* 


A 


AMS erer 


+ CNA p. e with which he aſſiſted us in our needful times, 


„ reverence and praiſe his holy and worthy name. 
« So that, dear brethren, we have good tidings 
to give you of truth's proſperity at large, and 


_ more eſpecially in the churehes, having had 
the comfort of the general meeting of this 
4 nation, conſiſting of many weighty brethren 
and ſiſters, from all parts thereof, which was 


« held in the city of Dublin in much love, 
«* peace and unity for ſeveral days, wherein we 
95 occaſion to obſerve their commendable 


care for the proſperity of the bleſſed truth, 
Lin all the branches of its holy teſtimony, 


© both in the general and in the particular, 


„ improving the good order practiſed among the 


& churches of Chriſt in our nation. 
Indeed their u gravity, and cool- 
„ neſs in managing their church affairs; their 


« diligence in meetings, both for worſhip and 
„ buſineſs; their diſpatch in ending differences 
„ and expedients to prevent them; but eſpe- 


« cially their zeal againſt covetouſneſs and in- 
* differency in truth's ſervice, and exemplary care 


to diſcourage an immoderate concern e of 
* the things of this life, and to excite friends to 


do good with what they have, very greatly 


& comforted us, and in the ſweet and bleſſed 


66 power of Chriſt Jeſus the meeting ended, 
* and friends departed. The Lord grant that 
„ you may alſo make the ſame purpoſe the travail 


* of your ſouls, and end of your labour and fer- 
vice of love, who ſeek not your own things, 


, 


„ but the things of Feſus Chriſt, in this your 


_ © ſolemn general meeting. 


| « And, 
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„ And, dear brethren, we muſt tell you, © H A r. 
„here is room enough for true labourers in II. 
4 God's vineyard, and cannot well forbear WY 
„to recommend the ſervice of truth, in this 
nation, to your ſerious conſideration, if haply 
„ the Lord may put into the hearts of any faith- 
ful and weighty brethren, to viſit it in the 
„word of cternal life; for we cannot but ſay, 
„ the harveſt appears to us to be great, and the 
_ 46 Jahourers in compariſon but a few. 80 in 
„chat love which many waters cannot quench, 
nor diſtance wear out of our remembrances, 
and in which we defire to be remembred 
of vou to the Lord of our houſhold, we 
% dearly and tenderly ſalute you, and remain 


Your loving and faithful brethren, 


„WILLIAM PENN, 
& JOHN EVEROTY, - | 

digits £51204 «& THOMAS STORY.” 

„ Lambſtewne, 2d of tlie 

_ 4th Month, 1698.“ 1 


This epiſtle confirms the truth of the pre- 
ceding remarks concerning the care of friends 
in Ireland, to guard the members of their ſoci- 
ety againſt an immoderate engagement in tem- 
poral purſuits, which ſeems to have been an 
earneſt and growing concern: For about this 
time a general provincial viſit was appointed 4 provinci- 
and — i.e. a viſit to every particular 2 vil per- 
men's meeting through each province, in order 
to enquire into the ſtate of each meeting; and 
how the wholeſome exhortations and admoni- 
tions, imparted- from the half year's _— 


„ 
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CHAP. had been put in practite; and an account was 


A oeturned to the ſucceeding national meeting, of 
2698 the great ſatisfaction and comfort, which the 
friends concerned, were favoured with in their 
ſervice, under the feeling of divine aſſiſtance 
with them; and finding a condeſcending tem- 
per of mind in thoſe that were viſited, 1 as to 
receive their advice with cordiality, and readily 
to comply therewith; ſome of whom had been 
prevailed with to leſſen their outward concerns, 
chat their moderation might appear, and they 
be more at liberty in body and mind to attend to 
the important work of ſalvation, and to fill 
up their places in 3 with greater fidelity; 
others, who were poſſeſſed of large holdings of 
lands, to accommodate their poorer brethren, 
who wanted ſmaller tracts at reaſonable rates. 
pille from They alſo publiſhed and diſperſed an epiſtle 
Heprovne from the province meeting of Leinſter, held at 
- Caſtlcder- Caſtledermot, che gth, 1oth, and 11th days of 
mot, againlt / month this year, on the ſame ſubject, which 
nate cares affords- us a ſpecimen of the ſpirit and ſenti- 
of his Life. ments of the faithful elders. of this time, and 
of the juſt conceptions they had of chriſtian 
_ ſimplicity and ſelf denial, raking it in its proper 
- latitude and extent; not confining it, as too 
many are ready to ſurmiſe, to ſuperfluities of 
_ apparel, or a peculiar mode of ſpeech and ad- 
dreſs; but extending it to every object of pur- 
ſuit, ſo far as it is 1 to the 
obſtruction of our progreſs in religion, and the 
2 away the mind from the ſteady purſuit 
of thoſe things that conduce to our peace. 
The cares wry this life, and the deceitfulneſs of 
_  . riches, they conſidered to be as dangerous ſnares 
to the men of great buſineſs, as airineſs of de- 
2811 „ | portment, 


5 A | 
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portment, and fondneſs for pleaſure and vanity © H Af. 
are to the youthful and inconſiderate ; that the II. 

good ſeed was as effectually hindred from bring- > 
ing forth fruit in the thorny, as in the highway 98. 
or ſtony ground, in the parable. And we m „ 
admit it to be a ſtanding evidence of the ſpiri- 
tual wiſdom, and foreſight of theſe men, that 

the pernicious effects of the unbounded love 
and purſuit of temporal treaſures upon the ſpi- 
ritual proſperity of our chriſtian ſociety, have 
been too manifeſtly confirmed by the event in 
ſucceeding - times. This epiſtle is recorded at 
length in Dr. Rutty's hiſtory, to which I refer; 
but the preface, written by Thomas Trafford, EY 
and the poſtſcript, by William Edmundſon, the : 
former explaining the motives and authority ' 
of the friends in their concern, and the latter 
briefly recapitulating the ſubjea, I think not 
unworthy of introducing in this place, as a 
28 of the ſenſe and judgment of our 

iends of this age and place. 1 bn 


Love not the wordt, neither the things that are 
in the world: If any man love the world, the love 
of the Father is not in him. 1 John ch. ii. 15. 


"SK 7-4 0.6 
« Dear Friends, 125 


« The following epiſtle is recommended te 
© be read in the fear of the Lord, in which, I 
doubt not, you will have a ſenſe of the religi- 
* ous care and concern, which the Lord hath 
e raiſed in the minds of ſome of his faithful 
* elders, for the good and preſervation of his 
x, | 66 heritage. 


„ * p 
Wink > + 
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cen. „ heritage. But if there be any amongſt our. 
Au. „ {elves or others, not acquainted with our 
& chriſtian diſcipline, who, for want of trul: 


1698. 


„ wonderful and eminent, bs 
4 preſence of the Lord God, that appeared 
'« amongſt us at that meeting, that none who 


„ ſeeing the great danger and hurt that hath 


« attended the 


< bounded deſires, and purſuit after the t 
of this world, ſhall cenſure our chriſtian care, 


profeſſors of Chriſtianity, — 
hings 


as if we went about to exerciſe lordſhip over 
„one another, or would hinder or limit ſuch 
*& induſtrious and capable perſons, who in the 


« fear of God, and in moderation, do improve 
© the creation in general, or their own world 


* talents in particular, which God hath been 


* pleaſed to give them; I ſay, if any ſhall thus 


judge of our godly care and endeavours, let 


all ſuch know they are miſtaken, and that no 


< ſuch thing is intended. But as a people 
„hom the Lord hath made ſenſible of the 
many ſnares that do attend, and the loſs ſome 
have ſuſtained by the inſatiable deſire, and too 


** eager purſuit after the lawful things of this 


„world, we felt a concerngo attend our minds, 
that, if poſſible, we ga to be limited within 


„ the bounds of truth, which leads to modera- 


tion and content; and to depend upon the 


“ providential hand of the Lord, that will afford 


„ us what we ſtand in need of, rather than in- 


« dulge an inordinate deſire after accumulating 
« a ſuperfluity of wealth, or -purſuing after the 


5 gain of this world's pu 


& And now, dear friends and brethren, this 
& brotherly caution ariſes in my heart to you, 
«© who were eye-witnefles and partakers of that 
wing power and 


6 were 
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- «< were witneſſes thereof, and thereby 

into a lively ſenſe of the great danger — Xe” 
„that mind, that would be going after covet- N 

q & oufneſs, may give the leaſt way thereto, or 98. 
1 enter into reaſoning with fleſn and blood, = 
$ „by which you will loſe the ſenſe you then ht  - | 
, of that ſpirit, and be in danger of: becoming 

r © monuments: of God's: — But, on 

h the contrary, keep to the guidance of God's 

e “ ſpirit in Aale which will limit your 

e « Tarte aer the lawful things of this world 

y „ within the bounds of moderation, which is 

n c the earneſt defire of one, who deſires the 

s „good and preſervation of all, in that, which 

t < will. tend to the glory of God, and gig EVET- 

0 5 ee e in the end. 

e HER: 

e Wilen aß; * THOMAS TRAFFORD.” 

0 l Þ aps 

8, 

in . At why feſt, ben aue Lord called wind = 1 


a- * thered us to be a people, and opened the eyes 
le of our underſtandings, then we ſaw the ex- 
rd <« ceeding ſinfulneſs of ſin, and the wickedneſs 
n- & that was in the world; and a perfect abhor- 
ig c rence was fixed in our hearts againſt all the 
he „wicked, unjuſt, vain, -ungodly, unlawful part 

« of the world — all reſpects; 8 we ſaw the 
us „% goodly and moſt glorious lawful things of the 
u, = — to be — Op And that — . ſnares 
lat and temptations lay in them, and many trou- 
nd © bles and dangers of divers kinds; and we felt 
ed ce the load of them, and that we could not carry 
ho e ze had ſet before 
Te Md 
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end 4e us ſo chearfully as to win the | 
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« ſalvation ; ſo that our "win the prize of our 


ieee of our great and gainful 


ways of getting riches, and to leſſen our con- 


„ cerns therein, to the compaſs that we might 


_ © not be chargeable to any in our ſtations and 


J ſervices required of us, and be ready to anſwer 
«Chriſt Jeſus our captain that called us to follow 
him in a ſpiritual warfare, under the diſcipline 


4 of his daily croſs and ſelf-denial; and then 


the things of this. world were of mall value 
« with us, ſo that we might win Chriſt, and the 


44 mr things of the world were not near us, 
< fo that 


at we might be near the Lord, and the 


4 Lord's truth — $ iter all the world, even 


the moſt glorious part of it. Then great tra- 
« ding was a burthen, and great concerns a 
« great trouble; all needleſs things, fine houſes, 


44 xich furniture, and gaudy apparel, was an 


— 


So my 


w eye-ſore; our eye being ſingle to the Lord, 
«< and the inſhining of bo light in our hearts, 
& which gave us the ſight — the knowledge of 
< the glory of God, which ſo affected our minds, 
ee that it {tained the glory of all earthly things, 
and they bore no maſtery with us, either in 
<« dwelling, eating, drinking, buying, ſelling, 

Lord 


„ marrying, or giving in marriage; the I 
e was: the obj ect of our eye, and we all humble 


„ and ee ae him, and ſelf of ſmall repute; 


% 2 and elders in all ſuch caſes walking 
66 as good examples, that the flock might follow 


their footſteps as th followed Chriſt in the 


c daily croſs — ſelf-denial- in their dwellings, 
Fcallings, 3 drinking, buying, ſelling, 
4 marryin giving in marriage; And this 
the Lord's witneſt in all conſci- 
7 ences, 
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« ences, and n. us n credit amongſt © Ir. 7 
% men.. 


And as our number increaſed, it happened 7 
« that ſuch a ſpirit came in amongſt us, as was 
t amongſt the Jews when they came out of. 
4 £yþt, and this began to look back into the 
70 9 and traded with the credit which was 
% not of its own purchaſing, and ſtriving to be 

great in the riches and po eſſions of this world; 
<« and then, great, fair buildings in city and 
6 anne fine and faſhionable furniture, and 

apparel equivalent, with dainty and voluptuous . 

115 — with rich matches in marriage, 

wide from the footſteps of the mini- 


<« ſters and elders the Lord raiſed and ſent 
forth into his work and ſervice at the begin- 


„ning; and far ſhort of the example our Lord 
« and maſter Jeſus Chriſt left us, when he was 
ce tempted in the wilderneſs with the offer of all 


„ the kingdoms of the world, and the glory of 


them, and deſpiſed them: And Moſes, that 


„ refuſed to be called the ſon of Pharoah's 


daughter, and rather choſe affliction with the 


4 Lord's people, having a regard to the recom- 


<< pence of reward. And the holy apoſtle writes 
< to the church of Chriſt, both fathers, young 


* mien and children, and adviſes againſt the 
„love of the world, and the faſhions thereof: 


« And it is working as the old leaven at this 
%% ẽ,,j. ß time, to corrupt the heritage of God, 
e and to fill it with briars, thorns, thiſtles and 


< tares, and the grapes of the earth, to make 


e. the Lord reject it, and lay it r , But the 
Lord of all our mercies, whoſe eye hath been 
e over us for good ſince he gathered us to be 


La people, and * into covenant with us, 
1 * according 5 


* 


N 
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$64 8 to his antient promiſe, is lifting uß 
“his ſpirit as a ſtandard againſt the invaſion of 


this enemy, and is raiſing up his living word 


and teſtimony in the hearts . to ſtand 
„in the gap which this floating, high, worldly, 


< bertine ſpirit hath made, and t that is gone 
„„ from the 


eps of them that follow Chriſt 


as at ſirſt, and know him, to bound them, 


and op 
_ © which many 


and to keep in his bounds; and not in their 
% n will and time lay hold on preſentations | 
ities that may offer to get riches, 
have had and refuſed for brut 


fake, and the Lord hath accepted as an "ml : 


1700, 


% and: rewarded to their great ure and 
"mn es 8! ws _ name. i 


Sa 4. 
va 


EY . 7 eff 
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ach year died g Ge doc pa Ann 


a git vn LIAM TDNUNDSON:" 44 


_- his wife, of Grange, in the county cf Antrim, à 


faithful couple, being of one ſpirit (as well as | 


joined. together. in the covenant _'of marriage) 
wherein they were true help-meets to one ano- 
ther, being endowed with many ſpiritual gifts 
and graces, which they, as good ſtewards, faith- 


fully improved to the honour of the great Giver, ' 


and the benefit and comfort of his people. They 
were of ſuch a {juſt ; and/ upright eee e 


fearing the de en evil, that the 


truth they profeſſed was honoured by them; 

their hearts ns ſeaſoned by the heavenly grace, 
ſo that they were as the favoury ſalt, among thoſe 
with whom they were converſant, 3 of a grave 


and weighty deportmeut, aiming at the — 
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3 4 and the good of ſouls in eee Theye n AP. 
were ſtrict obſervers of the apoſtle's exhortation, XI. 
not to forget to entertain ſtrangers, their houſe 
and hearts being open to teceive the travelling 70. 

N ſervants of the Lord; for which ſervice they 

were well qualified, adminiſtrin to them ſpi- 

ritual help and 3 well 28 ns 

| entertainment. James being for many years 

a infirm in body, was unable to travel much 

* abroad but Ann being healthy, both in body and 

mind, was frequently ſeryiceable at the general 
W of * where NGA peace, in ſuch 


» ſo ſavoury, 
15 — 


conv lion. 3 er teſt; ony were 
but few and not forw 5 N being 
careful not to run before her guide, but to 
obſerve divine conduct, 8 whic W 
; _ a. check to forward and raſh appearances 5 
per the Was a nurſ to the young and 
; —— a refreſher pra mo 20 1 

of dhe diſtreſſed, and was e 1 heavenly 
wiſdom, and a, taking way of pas ion and 
geſture in conference, that even diſorderly and 
obſtinate Rey b Were , kentimes won hs 
I by her. They 
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3 of i, Drivel Dine Ag Thomas 


7 1 Br ifon- 1 | 
os ** 8 4 in England.—Hit Vifts to 
Do Feland,—H 7 Shipwreck in the Gu, 9 Flo. 
ada. Succeſſion 'of grievous 'Calamities 

"which by and the Cl ny endured amon ft the' 
Tidians, and on tb Yay to Auguftine.—He ar- 
"ries at Philadelphia in a very 1 State, and 
three Da; Men dier there.—Sonie the Par. 

" Keith” cominus io b trouble 
15 I others ' of- thim” return 10 the 
£4 e Caleb Wheatley's Acknowledgment.— 

Epiſils to the yearly Metting.— Account of Welſh 

* Seftlert.==WVijit © of” "Thomas Story 4 and Roger 

Sill.— 27 al * in Philadelphia.— 5 

13 Tl liam Fenn 7 * 
ber., t F Pry anig . 


18 FRE Ie Et 3 
4 wy 1 « SnOIT5 <7 XS 34 3.5 Bhs xe 


ena r. Fg the latter end nee del John Delaval, 


Ay Who, in the early de of theſe provinces, 
1693. Was a captain of militia at New-York, and being 
Account of convinced there, about = time that Thomas 
=” Muſgrave and Jonathan Tyler viſited thoſe 3 
3 appeared in the miniſtry, and = 
remov 
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removed to phiaz v . 
his reſidence, except enen het wkvelled n ths 2b. 
work of the miniſtry. He is ſaid to have been 
= concerne with George Keith, in atiſwer. 1693. 
| Cotton Mather, and in his latter time 

in controvety with the id George Kelch lle 
His benevolence and uniyerſal' ſpirit procured 
the public eſteem ; he maintained an amiable 
coker, inc Tape Ks hog | | 


In this year Thomas Li6yd; Spee Bre of 1 
of Penſylvania, finiſhed his courſe in this' 8 8 
He was Jenn brother to Charles Lloyd; 41 | 
| in Montgomeryſhire; deſcended from * 
: of repute and good eſtate, of the rank 
5 of by in their native country. His or dl 
_ man of reat eſteem, gave him an education 
ſuitable to his rank in life, af 'the beſt ſchools his 
country: afforded, and afterwards ſent him to 
the univerſity of Oxford, to complete his ſtudies ; 
in which his proficiency procured him à dey oe 
of diſtinction above many of his fellows. 
natural abilities thus improved by the acquiſition 
of uſeful knowledge, recommended him to tbe 
regard of many perſons of ſupérior rank, by 
whom he was proffered poſts of preferment; 
but being favouted with a religious turn of mind, 
he was Laligbrened to diſcern the vanity and the 
danger of worldly honours and dignities; and 
being about the ſame time convinced of the 
| truth' of the doctrines of the people called Qua- 
kers, he, like Moſes, choſe” rather to ſuffer af- 
liction in the way of peace, than barter it for 
eminence, preferment, —1 riches in this world. 
Being endued with ſtrength and reſolution to 
take up the daily croſs _ —_ himſelf, 


mw Fe HIS TORT o 1 | 
4 5, his natural, will and affections; were. crucified, 
71 £5 hy" milan that, is from beneath was made. of 

* no reputation n with him, in compariſon. of the 


by a life of vi d s ded 
12 5 ae the ſervice; of 75 and = 
A — as far as he thould be favoured 
diſcover, it. Under theſe impreſi · 
1 2 . fortitude to become a fool for 


| e e | the 


ot, e e ding 

ul the bingdowp « of, heaven, where- | 
miniſter. of the goſpel ;- — be sene 
abiſities nat e ee Vere ſandtified, and 
applied to the +. he; promoting of 


nee; 10 ever his influence 
den the, land of. his os 8 

remo 

I ſucceſſwel | 


©. 


to ING Are. | 
engaged in controverſy. i" __ enge of thoſe doc- 

Wines, which: hej,reces d-as truth. In the year 
664, he was, taken, up. 28 . the rn as \ 
— on A journey, and ene, an oat 
was —_— to. priſon, where he was « 
1 Jeans 2. 4 apprehend, -pptil the == 


A, mini his: circomlpedt and, ex- 
| his pacific ſpirit, the. 
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be and evenneſs of his temper, his humi- e A. 
lity, patience, temperance, love to his hrethren, XIII. 
and his religious care in the church, to preſerue vom 
good order therein, and the reputation thereof 1694 
Anfollled, .raiſed him high, in the eſlimation of | 
wis friends and neighbours in his native country. 
Such was the man choſen by William Penn 
from — the. companions of his voyage, 0 
entruſt with ihe oh verament of his province, in 
abſence. In his temper not eaſily proyoked 
to anger, in th judgment cool, deliberate; and 
penettating; he our well accompliſhed for the 
"adminiſtration of the government of the pro- 
. 2 33 the e of 2 beneficial 
aws o ania. ee roſperity, 
ſeconded by ö — . 5 — Ma 
of government were managed under his directio n, 
to the mutual ſatisfaction of himſelf and the 
peaple at large; till the diſturbances, raiſed by 
Secotge Keith, for a ſeaſon interrupted the re- 
— harmony ſubſiſting between the dif- 
ferent orders of the ſtate. To him Thomas 
Lloyd vas a kind and beneficent patron, whilſt 
he added in the unity of the body, of which he 
was a member; and he might here have been 
in happy and honourable circumſtances, under 
his protection, if he could have been contented 
with. the ſtation and allotment for which he was 
choſen and qualified, but aſpiring above Me he 
became unealy to himſelf 0 many oth ers, 
and in the * in a great meaſure, loſt his eſti- 
mation - amongſt the- diſcerning and diſpaſſionate 
part of mankind. For = he exerted his endea- 
vours to promote ſchiſm in the church, and faction 
e ng gs duty Beard 


* 


. te ſervice of God, and of the public, 
3 good 
ety, ell ill of a 


15 e X 
alleviated by ee: ſerenity x his A ie wy — 
pect of death being no terror to him, as the 


dy the following expreſſions, addrefled to ſome 
ot his friends a ſhort time before his deceaſe, 
viz. © friends, I love you all, and I am goin 
from Jou; 1 die in uni and in love wit 
faithful friends. 
„ and have 
the wiſdom of words, but in the power of 
"M0 God. 1 have not ſought for ſtrife and con- 


CRY son 0 r 


we — revilings —— 
, which he bore with chriſtian 


patience, neither returning their revilings, nor 


abuſing che power with which he was inveſted, 


to avenge himſelf; but endeavouring by ſound 


in the meckneſs of wiſdom to brin 
— to à better temper, to return to the cul- 


tivation-of amity and peace with their neigh = 
bours; and when his united labours with 
\drechren failed of the defired ſucceſs, he joined 
His authority with them in iſſuing fp 

Za dibrderty 


| teſtimony againſt their contentious and 
conduct. 


n labour, his ne und be 


of civil and religious ſoci- 
malignant fever, which in 
4 period to his life in erf | 


diſtemper he SM with | 


wo —— > 
he ear is 
"he —— of 
patience, the pain 


ſting thereof was taken away; which appeared 


I have „ eee 
kept the faith, which ſtands not in 


& tention, 


een, QVAKERS % 
the grace 5509008 Land del CHAT 


« lay —— my head. in Tre and 1 f —— 
** may all do . Afterwards to Griffith Owen, n 
+ Tdefire. thee: to, mind, my love. to friends in 

“ Old England, if thou Tine to go over to ſee 
„them; I have. lived in uni with them, and 
do 9 Lord to keep them all faithful o 
« the end in the ſim plicity of the goſpel.” 

In the courſe of 1 5 Jour Robert et 10 
from Weſtmorland, and Robert Wardel, from Reber Bur- 
Sunderland, county Durham, both far advanced ge dry 
in years, but men eminentiy qualified for ſer- — . 
vice, the latter being more remarkable for an 
extraordinary, talent in the diſcipline, the former 
for an excellent gift in the miniſtry, notwith, 
ſtanding their advanced age, and the robability 

of a final ſeparation from their neareſt connecti- 
ons and their native land, under 1 5 
of duty and the impulſe of goſpel ove, paid 
a religious viſit to their friends in this remote 
uarter of the globe. They commenced their 
N in the province of Penſylyania and Jer- 
| ſey, to the comfort and edification of thoſe they 
miniſtred unto, and afterwards viſited New 
England and other parts of the continent, in 
which ſervice they ſpent the remaining part of 
he . and greateſt part of the ſuc- 
ear, and in the latter end thereof 

| — — 7 for the Weſt - Indian iſlands ; and 
4 e = through Bermudas and Antigua, 
where had conſiderable ſervice among 
friends and other inhabitants, they arrived at 
Jamaica in the ſecond month 1 596, intending 
after their ſervice there was finiſhed, to "ne 


04 ihe. continent of America. Continuing wr: 


xm.” 
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n hat ifland, for the ſpace of two weeks, the 
1696. climate ſeemed unfavourable to their declining 
conftitutions at their time of life, making a 
_______ viſible alteration in both; but more immediately 
RobertWar. On Rabert Wardel, whom it threw into an indil- 12 
«el dies io poſition, which ſoon terminated his labours 
Pp 2 598 with his life. During his confinement to his 
del, a friend coming to viſit him, and enqui 
9 of him bow he found himſelf? he anſwered, 
__ * have been ſiek many times, but I never felt 
0 myſelf as I am now, therefore I know not how 
it may be with me, the will of the Lord be 
done, Iam given up, and am content with God's 
„ will.” At another time he ſaid to the woman 
friend, at whoſe houſe he was, the Lord 
5 reward thee for thy tender care, it makes me 
* think of my dear wife; 1 know not whether I 
may ever ſee her more; but however the will 
* of God be done; Iam, and was (5. to be 
+ contented with the will of God, whet 
or death, before I came hither; and I bleſs 
God, I am not afraid to die. - And continu 
ing to the end in a reſigned frame of mind, 
gave pertinent exhortations to ſeveral of thoſe 
who came to viſit him, concerning the education 
of their children, their care of diſeipline in the 
church, and that things might be kept in good 
order, and e ene his deſire that friends 
might walk anfwerable to God's love to them; 
and after four days ſickneſs, he peaceably expir- 
c. d on the 22d of the ſecond month, leavi + his 
companion and fellow labourer on the "iſland. 
And as this friend was not the leaſt diſtinguiſhed 
among his brethren for his ſervices, and his 


4 


2 
* 
* 
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er life. 
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2 ſufferings, a more particular account of c HAP. 
Him may not be unacceptable to ſome readers. An. 
Robert Barrow was a native of Lancaſhire, but — 
5 removed and brought up from his infancy in Pg 

Weſtmorland. He was convinced of the truth Robert Bar, 

as held by the people called Quakers, in the Fey e 
| early times of their being diſtinguiſhed by that 4 
denominat tion, and after ſome time received a 
gift in the miniſtry ; in the exerciſe whereof he 
trayelled much in England, twice through 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, His teſtimony 
and ſervice was, I underſtand, every where v 
edifying, and very ee e to —_ Triends,) and 
reaching to others. 

He appears to have been 4 man 0 great 
meekneſs, innocence, and patience, which was 
repeatedly put to the trial by the ſucceſſive ſuf- 
ferings he endured for the teſtimony of a 2 
conſcienee, in his native country; as well as 
thoſe diſtreſſing hardſhips he endured i in ge | 
hereafter to be deferibed. 

In the year 1663 he was taken from a meet 
ing at Birkhagge, in company with other 
friends, indicted at the ſeſſions; from which 
he, with John Ayrey and Bryan Lancaſter, were 
committed to priſon, and ene there e 

| of eleven months, 

In the year 1665 he was 4s committed to priſon 
on an old indictment, but x after eight days 
_ confinement, again diſcharged, upon being fined. 
138. 4d, for which his [py were afterwards 

diſtrained, 

His next ſuffering! Was by diſtraine of his Dideaines 
perty for a demand not properly his own. 1 7; 
fo ts. the year 1664 Chriſtopher Biſbrown, of properly bis 

Arnſide, ne for * 
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ond arreſted by Robert Wilkinſon, a nt + 


1090. f obeying the requiſition of the writ, by cau- 


- of Kendal, at the ſuit of James Ducket, lord 
of the manor of Grayrigg : The plaintiff, inſtead | 


wy n to London, to appear 


e the court of exchequer, ound 
means to keep him cloſe priſoner in the bailiff*s 
| 22 above ſixteen months, in order to force 
him to 2 compliance with his demands: But 
the old man, who was then ſeventy-feven years 
of age, bore his confinement with chriſtian 
patience, and at length died in the bailiff's houſe, 
the' place of his long confinement,” And in a 
ear or two after the meer was alſo 
removed by death. 1 
For in the year 1668 the two daughters and 
enecutrixes of the. ſaid Chriſtopher Biſbrown 
were proſecuted by Elizabeth Ducket, widow | 
and executrix of - James Ducket aforeſaid, in 
the manor court of Beethom, for the ſame tithe | 
for which their father ſuffered impriſonment 
until death. Mary Biſbrown, one of the faid 
executrixes, was ſummoned to appear, and 
upon her ee ance a verdict of 6l. 10s. 
was obtained againſt her, and a warrant granted 
for diſtreſs on 2 goods; but ſhe being in the 
ſtation of a ſervant, they could find no effects 
of her's; and her ſiſter was out of their juriſ- 
diiction. The proſecutrix, vexed at theſe diſap- 
4 manifeſted clearly, that her aim in 
theſe proſecutions was not 2 much to obtain 
juſtice, as to gratify a tyrannical and vindictive 
- diſpoſition ; — that ſhe would ſpend 
1col. upon the — — of Chriſtopher 
: Biſbrown, rather than ſuffer them to get off 
5 vi impunity. Tberefore, ſoon after her 
£ aforeſaid 
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aforeſaid diſappointment, this our friend Robert c H H AP: 
Barrow, who had married Margaret Biſbrown, 
the other executrix, was ſummoned into . 
court at Kendal by the ſaid Elizabeth Ducket, 6 
upon the aforeſaid verdict obtained at Beethom, 
where he demurred to the juriſdiction of that 
court, which appears to have been allowed. 
Sometime after, he was again ſummoned to the 
faid court at Kendal, where four actions were 
brought againſt him at the ſuit of the ſaid 
Elizabeth Ducket; and on the ſecond day of 
the month called March, 1668, thoſe actions 
were tried, and a verdict obtained againſt him 
for 4l. for which the bailiffs took from him a 
horſe which coſt 41. 5s. hay worth 15s. and 
: foundry: articles of houſhold furniture beſide. — 
In the ſame year Robert Barrow, with Miles | 
Bateman, and John Fell, was proſecuted in Profecuted 
the eccleſiaſtical court at Richmond, for ſmall a!“ 
tithes and Eaſter offerings, at the ſuit of William e. 
1 prieſt of Kendal, and was committed 
to priſon and detained there nine weeks : After 
Frommer's theſe E. and wa pars ogra ſome 
ul y in the proceedings a em, ap- 
pealed A the eccleſiaſtical court at York, upon 
which they were ſet at liberty during the appeal, 
and were likely to recover coſts againſt the prieſt : 
But by the advice of one Dr. Burwell, the prieſt 
took an oath. of the legality of his proſecution, 
and thereupon they were cited to anſwer upon 
oath, otherwiſe they would incur a contempt, 
which muſt have been the conſequence, only that 
both the prieſt and this Dr. Burwell died in the 
intermediate time, whereby the ſuit was termi- 
[nated after an expence of 7l. to our ſaid friend, 
"I his _ impriſonment, which was _— 
wi 
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* — " eto arreſt him, be was fel. and 


vherefore he requeſted them 
to forbear taking him from home until the next 
day. Although theſe are a claſs of men by no 
means remarkable for tenderneſs, yet, in this 
caſe,'they evidenced more of that diſpoſition than 
the prieſt ; to whom when they applied in favour 
_ 'of the priſoner, informing him it might endanger 

the' man's health to take him away at that time ; 
ibe prieſt churlifhly anſwered, that unleſs he 


would pay, he ſhould go immediately to jail. © So 


they were 'obli d to Tor AP ic che 
| my danger. of bis "Rage. 7 4 = 
He was again impriſoned in 1657. The 
mayor of Kendal ſent three conſtables to the 
5 monting, who found Robert Barrow preaching : 
At the next ſeſſions he, and two other friends, 
who were at the meeting, were f after the cuſtom 
ol this time) indicted for a riot, fined by the court, 
and impriſoned : But ſome little time after, their 
fines: were levied by diſtreſs of mow goods, and 


J themleives ſet at liberty. 


- His laſt impriſonment was 8 e : 
year 1685, — the death of king Charles, and 
the accefhon of his brother james to the 
throne, while the perſecution of this people, 


for their religious diſſent, though carried on with 


leſs vehemence, till win-continned;: he was taken 
from Devonſhire houſe meeting, and with ſeye- 
ral others indicted again for a riot, brought 
in guilty and fined 21. 1386. 4d. and of courſe 
remanded to priſon for 3 ent; but how 


7 2 e | find no certain 


Account. e © 5154 


2 . 1 


Et moderated, an 


if., 7 in doing he could have kept bi 
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But i — was not pre perſecution was e H A r. 
in fine, terminated by the XIII. 
's declaration of indulgence. Robert Bar- 
row x when. at. Har gn e into 01 1696. 


did 


next "year —— he repeated, his _ 8 M0 
chat nation, in company . Alexander * 
Seaton. * +60 


In che year 1694 he 1 ors, bab Embarksfor 


Americas in 


tation, under a full perſuaſion; of duty, to paꝝ his old age. 


a religious viſit to his friends on the American 
ar Hy i and ſome of the e * |; 
courag 0 f 
undertaking at 2 time of lite, has. nothi 
ſhort of a firm belief of a divine impulſe inci- 
ting thereto could have prevailed over his 
reluctance to the voyage; but in obedience to 
the divine will, though in a croſs to bis own, 
he ſubmitted, to proſecute that way, which 
only ſeemed to open, to the maintaining 
peace of mind, which with him was of more | 
conſideration, than bodily caſe, or even. do- 
= 3 ons — 
. on ef the at t diffiqulties an 
that he expreſſed himſelf to this 
x he left — that he had rather 
ately laid down his naturul liſe there, 


V Pease 
rn Cad, thun to crofs the e 4 to. America. . 
e 


3 
494 
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e 


x 


\ntsTonryY o n Hop 


We left him in the iſland of Jamaica 
Sar ayer four mths 6K ths — 
his companion, and being clear of his ſervice in 
thoſe parts was purpoſing to return to Penſyl. 
vania; and with that view he embarked in 
with Dickenſon and his fa- 


mil „ on board the Barkentine Reformation, 


— 1 wg 


* 


Kirle maſter; , 1 


dend called Auguſt, 1696; they proceeded 
pretty ſucceſsfully on their voy we * till — 22d 


. when being Gulf of 

4 great ſtorm aroſe and * them 
aſhore in the night, when it was ſo dark they 

could fee no land, the ſeas broke over them, 

and ſet all things in the cabin afloat ; the veſſel 


was ſoon ſhattered; ſeveral of the dinbers bro- 


ken and planks ſtarted, They concluded to keep 
eee as it would hold together, 
wr tg he found themſelves on ſhore 
was dry When _ — 5 re- 


"They fe ed [19 cotceive the } 
Gale ein 8 from this t reſervation 


waves, but allayed by fears from their ignora 


H of "the land on wich they were thrown, they 


viſions, with ſpars and 


got on ſhore, — — 45 
ils to make à tent. Jo- 

nathan Dickenſon with a negro fervatit went to 
view the land, which —— a dreaty waſte 
without trees or herbage ; they choſe the moſt 
convenient place they could find for their tent, 
to which they d the ſick and the weak, 
rly Jonathan Dickenſon's wife and 

young child, and Robert Barrow, who beſides 
the infirmity of age, had been for ſome time 
under an infirm | ate of . the ſtorm and 
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rain ſtill continued, from which they had noc HA. 
oper ſhelter, their clothes alſo were all very XIII. 
wet and cold, but theſe were ſcarcely to be rec. ww 
| koned hardſhips in compariſon of whit wy had 1695. 
to experience. 8 
For in a ſhort time. two of the natives made IE 
| their appearance, who went quite naked, ex 
2 ſmall piece of plaited — about thaw: 
waiſts, faſtened behind, and depending down a 
little before; theſe fava es looked very fierce, 
their counrenances very furious, their hair was 
tied behind in a roll, in which ſtuck two bones, 
one ſhaped like a broad arrow, the 'other like 
the point of a ſpear, and their weapons were 
long knives with which they were furniſhed by 
the Spaniards. Theſe two natives running fu- 
riouſly, ſeized the two firſt: of the: ſhi cab 
they met with, who were fetching corn from the 
veſſel; the reſt of the crew 1 up ſeemed 
diſpoſed to fetch their em, but 
were diſſuaded b 2 onathan Diba who ob- 
ſerved to them their inability to defend them- 
ſelves and company from the conſequences of 
ſuch an action, adviſing them to put their truſt 
in the Lord, who was able to defend them to 
the uttermoſt. After looking upon theſe ſtian- 
gers awhile, the Indians turned their backs and. 
ran Away. | 
Theſe ichen of EN ages e 
of a much more ſavage and vicious temper thanovof Ho- 
any of thoſe tribes ' bordering - upon the middle qarage and 
and northern provinces inhabited by the Engliſh 
planters, ſo much ſo that theſe latter might be 
—— civilized people compared to them, be- 
ing of that barbarous kind in thoſe days term- 
6d canidals or men eaten. The ſudden 9 
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.CnAP. of theſes two' filled! the ſhip-wrecked- crew TY 
X11. & fag they with gloomy apprehenſions, imagin- 
REN ing they were gone to 0 alm the reſt of the na- 
' tives in theſe — which ſeemeth to have been 
: really the caſe. 
{Conferring amongſt themſelves about the beſt 
in this extremity, one of the company 
— — to aſſume the denomination of Spa- 
niards, as theſe Indians ſtood in awe of them; 
and one of the mariners, named Solomon Creſon, 
: g the Spaniſh language well, the motion 
= TON ts by moſt of the company as the 
m_ probable means of taping! with their, 
ZBoon after word was brough t by. ſome of their 
people who had been near th beach, that the 
dians were coming in a ee great number, 
all running and n Kapp greateſt part went 
to plunder the veſſel, but Gas Callakey - (their 
king or chief) with about thirty more, came 
upon the ſhipwrecked people in a corny _ 
ner, with a terrible aſpect, their lar 
knives in their hands, and foaming at CORE mouth, 
cried out'Nicaleer, Nicaleer, which though not 
underſtood at that time, they came after to un- 
derſtand was the term they uſed to ſignify 
Engliſhmen, to whom they bore a particular ma- 
— whether from any miſrepreſentations 
of tile Späniards, or becauſe the Engliſh having 
no power here o call them to aceount, they 
might think themſelves at liberty to give yo 1 
ſcope to their natural propenſity to eruelty; 
whether-it might proceed from any injury ow 
conceived themſelves to have received from any 
individuals of this nation, it is not poſſible to 
1 3 — it be, it would ie 
oſe 
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thoſe who may not be in their power, to offer c u Ar. 
them no injury or offence, leſt their country- XIII. 
men ſuffer for their miſcondu f. 
When theſe perſons endeavoured according to 1636. 
— 8 to paſs dae upon them for in er of 
paniards, they repeated their cry, no Eſpania mur- 
„ Nickaleer, Niekaleer, and fare ndin them, 22855 | 
Placed themſelves each behind one, and ſome 
taking hold of them by the head, with their , 
knees ſet againſt their ſhoulders, with their arms 
extended and their knives in their hands, in this | 
v, re they ſeemed to wait for the Caſſekey to 
egin the butchery. But the hearts of all men 
are in the hands of a ſuperior power, and he 
can turn them as he pleaſes, 
The friends fitting quite ſtill, and apparently 
unmoved, reſigned to the divine will, and plac- 
ing their confidence in divine providence, quietly 
waited the event; when all on a ſudden the In- 
dians, who had been very clamorous in their un- 
intelligible jargon, and dreadfully fierce in their but are pro- 
countenances, were ſtruck dumb, their coun- — ; 
tenances fell, and they looked like men amazed 1 
for a quarter of an hour. Then they withdrew | 
their hands, and left them, to rifle their trunks 
and cheſts, which they had brought on ſhore, 
and divided the ſpoil, the Caſſekey reſerving the 
. money to himſelf. They ſtripped moſt of 
them of their clothes, leaving them as 
as themſelyes, (except Jonathan Dicken- - 
| ſon's wife and child, Robert Barrow and - 
ſeph Kirle). Being now in the hands of theſe 
dlans, it pleaſed divine providence to affect the 
Caſſekey's' heart with tenderneſs, who thence- 
rage became oF — * the fur- 
ther rapine or abuſe of his people. 
Vol. III. . 5 M 
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CHAP.) But the, next day the Caſſekey came / A0go o the 
XIII. tent, Which by his direction by a ſi | 
5 2 * ſhip's company had erected to ſhelter eg 
"> — Bar: from; the ſtorm and rain, and ſitting - e. a- 
row's inte- mong ſt them, repeated the queſtion. Milaleer, 
ey. * Nickoleer 4: and addreſſed himſelf 1 to Ro- 
dert Batrrow: Now although the reſt for the. 
_ of their Kren had een the name of 


£©&#.4 5 


yet 
this waged man, 5 615 oY of the God 5 
truth, to ſpeak the truth from his heart on all 
5 oceaſians, even at the hazard of his life, durſt 
do neither the one or the other, but in ſimpli- 
city anſwered yes“; ' whereupon. the Cafakey 
aſked him, if another perſon, to whom he point- 
ed was Nickaleer?. to which he returned the ſame 
anſwer. Then he ſaid zotus (all) Nickaleer, and 
went out, but returned in a ſhort time, with ſome 
of his men with him, and then they ſtripped Ro- 
bert Barrow and the reſt, who had 3 been 
ſpared, of their clothes, and left them likewiſe 
almoſt naked; yet God ſuffered not theſe 15 
ses io take their lives. 1 to 


” As neither party underſtood the language of the Pg 
a difficulty may preſent itſelf to the reader; how this Caſſekey 
could know that yes was an affirmative anſwer. It hath been 
obſerved that one of the company could ſpeak Spaniſh, whom, 
when preſent, they -7 eat as their ſpokeſman, and, ,in his 
abletce, had anſwered Eſpania or Penſylvania: This Caſckey 
had got a ſmattering of Spaniſh from bis intercourſe with the 

ds, and finding by Robert Barrow's anſwer that it was 


. ng nor the expreſſion the others 
had made uſe of, being _ wpicione th they were Engliſh- 
men, or Nickaleer, this new anſwer might confirm bis ſuſ· 
picions, and make en anſwer was 
83 ornng 8 
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The Indians having collected their plunder, CHAP... 
provided a guard armed with, bows and arrows. XII. 
to conduct their priſoners to their town, who \Y>o, 
were each of them, if any ways able, obliged to . 
carry a burthen provided for them out of the jgmen 
deer . 2 Thus, loaded, and. threatened to bericdto 


hot if any of them offered to lay down their an 


. 


burthen, they were marched. about five. miles 
barefooted through a deep ſand, and the ſun ex. 
tremely hot; when they reached an inlet of the 
ſea, on the other ſide whereof. their town ſtood, 
compoſed of a few wigwams, conſtructed of ſmall. 
poles. ſtuck in the ground, bent one to another. 
to form an arch, and covered with a thatch of _ 
palmetto leaves; to this town they were taken. 
. oyE the ee 7, i on hk 
Here they had an opportunity of. obſerving The tndian 
their manner of worſhip, which was performed — 
by night, and which is thus deſcribed: The bag 
moon being up, an Indian who performs. their 
- ceremonies, looking ſteadfaſtly at the moon, 
made a hideous noiſe, and acted like a mad - 
man for the ſpace of half an hour, all the In- 
dians being filent till he had done; after which 
they made a great noiſe, ſome like the barking 
of a dog, and other ſtrange ſounds; after this, 
one got a log, and ſet himſelf down, holding the 
ſtick or log upright reſting on 1 ground, ſe- 
veral others gathered about him, making a hi- 
deous noiſe, and ſinging after their faſhion ;. at 
length their women joined the chorus, and add- 
ed greatly to the vociferation, which continued 
/ ² ˙¹A nod arid en 
- The next day the 26th of the month, — 
had amongſt themſelves worſhip of a very dit- to patience 
ks n ·¹·¹·WA 
ZN NE ES 8 | or 
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e 4 ». ferdit Kind. arab ow under a deep ex 
x111. 


erciſe of mind, in conſideration of their pre 


A ſent diſtreſſing trials, toward the evening of the 


1696. 


day, felt a — 7 to addreſs an exhortation to 


his fellow ſufferers to patience under their pre- 
ſent afflictions, preat ing from the text of ſerip. 
ture, Rev. iii. 10. Becauſe thou” haſt kept the 


word of my patience, therefore I will 1 thee. 
por which he ended with a moſt fervent prayer, 


of the Lord, that whereas he had fuf- 


2 To to be caft among a barbarius and hea- 


- ne eople, that if it was his bleſſed will he 


erve and deliver them from amon 


; hom, * their names might not be buried in 


bis faithful friends. At the cloſe of 


mags © 


town to 
travel to 


oblivion, and that he might lay his. 2 among / 
prayer 
he ſeemed to have an aſſurance that his petition 
her be „ 
pent ſive days amongſt this favage peo- = 
Fer bod Then being I ped of all they had, were 
permitted to d obtained from the In- 
* at their rms ſome things they ſeem- 
ed to ſet no wha upon, being articles of pro- 
viſion theſe ſavages knew not the uſe of, but 
which m__ be of ſervice to them in "their 
journey. 


at firſt their affliction and terror took away their 
appetite, that they had little inclination to eat; 
en the Indians” food here was moſtly diſtaſteful 


to q Teng and when they were W 7 5 with fiſh 


lentifully, ſome of them hungry as they 
were, nm 4 — g conceived a dreadful notion of 


| . as alp or ging hey on a eat but. 
rin as ima t 0 e them to 
bed Beaches upon pon them 9 5 


They 


ey had hitherto eaten very little, if 
any thing, from the time of their ſhipwreck ; 
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They divided their company, the ableſt taking cn A. 
their j journey by land, and the ſick and weak . 
water, in their on boat, which they had ob- 
tained of the Caſſekey, and directed their courſe 108. 
to à place called Lucia, on their way to 
ee but particularly to deſeribe all the 
3 diſtreſſes and "Tanger they paſſed 

in 4 wilderneſs journey, or vo : 
nude oſs trying and dangerous for the ſpace: of 
ſix or ſeven weeks, till they reached that town, 
would be too tedious a rectal: A ſummary re- 
lation thereof may ſuffice in this place. 

When they came to the place of their rſt Eape&ing 
deſtination,” where they expected greater ſafety, pes 
and more friendly treatment amongſt Indians lafety they ery they 
nearer to the body of the Spaniſh — 
they found themſelves greatly. Glappointed, meet 
ing here with inhabitants not a whit more civis 
lized than thoſe they had left behind, 16qually 
favage, equally Afr of their being E 
men, and. equally. ill-diſpoſed towards them--as 
ſuch ; yet they were here alſo providentially pre- 
ſerved from perſonal injury, any farther than — 
_ ſtripping them of thoſe poor rags which the 55 
others had left them, for theſe "(tripped and left 
them quite naked. Here the Caſſekey's wife 
was made an inſtrument for their preſer vation, 
ſhe and ſome others poſſeſſing ſome namen, . eee 

though amongſt ſuch an inhuman crew.  - 
They were daily converſant in perils br ſea 
and perils by land; once an arrow ſhot at them 
narrowly: milled Gan; ; another time, when ſome 
were going to ſhoot, certain of their own com- 
pany caught hold of their bows and arms to various pe- 
prevent them; ſome did ſhogt, and theit-arrows ri. 
miſſed oftener than once; one time as they were 


. 8 . rowing 


gol. 


= || = 1s NO H o ru 


oA Y rowing alo x ſhore in their boat, the Tea fwell- 

XIII. ed to that that it was dangerous conti- 

wing chere a right, and as dangerous to en- 
hes deavour to gain the ſhore, yet that divine provi- 


dience in Feet they made way for them 
here, and conducted them ſafe to ſhore, it ap- 
as if a lane were made 1 le 
akers, ſo that they landed ſafely. Another 
time, by reaſon of a great 78 eb. were oblig-: 
ed to remove their Lödein times, and 
for: divers days were 5m e apprehenſion 
of being drowned; at length they were pre: 

5 - ſerved on an oyſterchill. n 

mer / 644". Thair food amongſt theſe latter Indians as well 
e a8 dhe former was both very ſcanty, and very 
loathſonie, even gills and — of fiſh picked off 
2 dunghili; ; ſometimes” the nauſeous ſcraps the 
__ __ Indijans'threw/away,/and'the''water' they boiled 
tmtmeir fiſn in however! filthily handled: At firſt 
we habe ſeen their ſorrows and alarm deprived 
them of appetite, then the Indian food was di. 
taſteful but at leng th extreme h 4 jar] 
By over all diſguſt, they could eat the palmetto 
berries with an appetite, which at firlt had a 
moſt difagreeadle taſte, and were Ile to take 
away their breath. 3% en ie node 

Their 3 lodging was equally Webel enbte 27 
—— 7 00 imagined how-great 'a hardſhip! it faſt 


uncomior- 


table. be to 3 ple well educated, and inured to com- 


accommodations, to lie on a floor ſwarm- 


park: 5% vermin of many ſorts, and in the midſt 
f ulli the filth: that bred theſe vermin; more 
ſeverely trying ſtill vas their lodging on the cold 
S a, unclothed 5 
e to the chilling blaſts of the rigid North- 
weſt wind: 91119] If10+ {$2179 GE 59716 Si 
uf | For 


"4 
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30 
For before they reached Auguſtine, this wind © n An 


introducing the ſevereſt cold and froſt in this XII. 


continent ſet in; they were then in an uninha ——— 

bited country ntry, where they were: obliged | to take 1596 
2 their lodgin on the ground in the open n 
they provided 2 beſt . they could againſt r 


the freezing wind, and having wood here made mir ofcold 
they lay 1 ebuld not d fol. 


a large ſire, but when 
reſt, for when on one ſide were even 
ſcorched dy the fire, the other ſide was 2 
to freeze, inſomuch that they were ob 

ſtand or keep; running moſt of the ni he 3 the 
next day proved the accumulation of their ſor- 
rows, faint and weary for want of reſt and want 
of food, they walked in pain through weaknefs 
and fatigue, if they ſtood ſtill they 


too weak to aſſiſt them 5 th 
leave them to wo 1 
or four of their 
were ſeen. by them no more, and one of the paſ- 


were obliged to 


ſengers fainting they were forced to leave be- 
ind half dead, and I find not that he came to 


them again. Upon this cataſtrophe. I find the 
following remar * <<, God can both adminiſter 


ſtrength in the müll of weakneſs, and alſo 


„ take away ſtrength and eauſe weakneſs to 
4 ſucceed: he pleaſes. Here was an 


old manf, a I woman with a ſucking” child, 
„ and a: woman with child, perſons very un- 


4 likely to encounter ſuch hardſhips, all perſe- 
. rel ae and yet divers negoack inured 
£{ F7 +1 17% EEE 
«qi EOS: Frege WJ. Dickenſon's e ves 4 T3: 
#3 Roben Barrow. | ü Jonathan n — 

| | 5 


were benumb⸗ 
ed with the froſt and loſt themſelves, and if this 
were the caſe with any of them, the reſt were 


with them; three 
negroes actually periſhed; and N of; IM ? 


LY 
* * n 
_ . . —— — 2 2 
7 EE aL en er EET 


2 . 8 MES. SOM BEE >, 


30 IS TOoARY ori Tur): 


nA. “ ee pete“ The next 1 
III. they reached a Spaniſh ſettlement, and in two 
— days more they arrived at Auguſtine; on the 
= 15th of 'gth month November, after a very diſ. 
* N treſling journey from the 28th of 7th month 
Zeptember, the day they left the firſt Indian 
ton, wherein ealamities the 
moſt diſtreſſing to 4 nature, literally thoſe 
the apoſtle recounts as ſuch, In perils of wa- 
| * ters, in perils of robbers, in perils by the 
** heathen, in perils in the wilderneſs, in perils 
in the ſea; in wearineſs and Ineſs, in 
7 nr often, in hunger hirſt, in faſt 
often, in cold and nakedneſs, 2 Car. ri. xi. 
„ 27. 1 4 1 PEE 
"Auguſtine 1 were ener- clothed 


the governor, 
Sar 21 of their capti · 


where they * 4 

2 and fed with great 

— op who having providindally. be 

the gorer- vity among the Indians, Tent out a body of Spa- 
2 e. ard 4 the Indian fettlements to them 

Z out and conduct them thither; and when they 


were ſufficiently refreſhed to undertake: the jour- ” 
ney, provided them with neceflary | accommoa. 


 dations' and proper guides to conduct them 85 
ſaſely to Seel The governor of Carolina, 
= al eneroſity and — compleated 

tre 


ef t e had begun, ſupporting them 
_,_ _ liberally, and providi ow with Tf hattes cloth- 
From | ing than r u- rded; here they ſtayed 
they arrive ve a month wanting four days, when Robert Har- 
— 2 - row; Jonathan 


ickenſon, his wife and child, 
- embarked for Penſylyania, and in fourteen days | 
arrived at Philadelphia, on the iſt day of the ad 
month O. S. calle April, 1697, about ſix months 
and ſeven days. 225 dne time of weir ſhip- 


1 | 3 7 FF": | | Robert | 
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| bans Tamer fon . of nature and CH A P. 
the unwholeſomeneſs of the food he had ſubſiſt. 211. 
ed on among the Indians, had contracted a vio —wv= 
lent flux, added to his preceding ſickneſs, which, 1697 
bud del in ever fince he , mea 
gravated by the cold 4 — ſo that — wel: 
| ko oil, arrived at Philadelphia, he was reduced 
to ſuch extremity of weakneſs as to be 1 
of moving or helping himſelf. 
It was about age o'clock in the ey when 
| the veſſel he was in arrived; and divers ing whey 
went on board to help him on ſhore, but found 
him too weak to remove that night; he was re- 
joiced to ſee them, and expreſſed his great ſatiſ- 
faction that the Lord had granted his requeſt 
that he might lay down his bones in that — 
that his heart was ſtrong, and he hoped to ſee | 
friends again at the meeting. He gratefully a- 
knowledged the goodneſs of God to him, the 
conſolation of whoſe preſence had attended. him 
jn all his exerciſes. 

Ide next morning ſeveral friends went aboard 120 
tio aſſiſt in bringing the veſſel ah: 2g a wharf, in 
order to get him on ſhore, ch they eee 1 al 
and wrapping him up in a blanket. On” 1 

him in a hammock to the houſe of Samuel 
penter, where being ſhifted, he ſlept a confider- -. - 
able time: the ſame day. ſome friends came to 
vviſit him, at the fight of whom he ſeemed 0 
rejoiced. The — expreſſed their fag hl 
ſee him, but ſaid they were ſorry to him 2 
weak ; to which he replied, although my body 
1 be weak, my mind is ſound and my memory 
„good. e e very good to me 
® 10 al along to this very day, and this very morn- 
( ing bach fo ſweetly refreſhed me. And further 


3 „ a ae — Q 
30 88 18 7 A 


CHA P. added, . the Lord hath anſwered my deſire, for 
xm. 1 detzred content, and that I might come to 
WV «6 of c to lay my bones amongſt you.“ 
1925 Aud afterwards, it is a good thing to have 
| arab. „ conſcience void of offence," both towards 

God, and towards men. - 
On che 4th day of the 2d ahh; about the 
: 53th hour in the morning, he deſired a' friend to 
write for him to his dear wife, 'to remember his 
Jear love to her, and let her know of his travels 
and his arrival at Philadelphia; that the Lord 
Was with him, that his outward affairs were ſet- 
led, and that ſhe / bad wherewithal to live on. 
Several friends coming to viſit him this day, he 
aid, „that the Lord was with him, and all 
„things were well, and that he had nothing to 

8 4 do but die. 4 — the ſame day departed this 
s death. life, 44 Huge $9, day day after his arrival, and on 

the 6th the fame month was decently 

interred in "friends burying” Sound at 1 2 75 


„ delrhis. 3 
fans of 0 tap Althou orge Keith had left Sales, td 
Keith con.” was how | - himſelf in vain” endeavours to 
ciue very ſcatter the ſeeds of diſcord amongſt his former 
ſome, friends in England, yet in America, where he 
had been more ſucceſsful in cauſing an open ſe- 
aration, the ſeeds of diſſenſion and enmity he 
"had Town amongſt his partiſans had grown to 
ſtrength, and many of them having thoroughly 
 ©imbibed the bitterneſs of his ſpirit, continued to 
be pery troubleſome to their quondam friends. 
At he yearly meeting at Burlington this year, 
George Hutchinſon, with ſome others of the 
ty, attempted to Aiſturb the meeting of wor- 
2 ip. coming in under a ve in- timed pretence 
of demanding Oe” againſt che miniſters and 
N ſtrangers, 


3 


* 


his oppoſition: Nothing perhaps aggravates paſ- 
ſion more than the pre ob tjerms : chat 15 — — 
npreſſion; exaſperated at the neglect of his 
calumnies he continued his railing even while 
ſome of the friends were preaching; and when 
be found he could not attain his end to put the 
meeting in diſorder or confuſe the preachers, he 
departetl in wrath, with a menace that he would 
publiſh or expoſe them to the world. A menace 
which could make little impreſſion on them, a6 
they had already experienced what his; trenuous 
efforts in this line of conduct could effect, par: 
_ ticularly. n when the town 
being full of people, he had gathered a tumul- 
tuous company in the ſtreets, whom he enter - 
tained with an harangue, conceived in thoſe in - 
vective and injurious terms, which were no be- 
come too cuſtomary with him and his party in 
venting their cauſeleſs enmity againſt that bod7 
of peaple of which they had proſeſſed themſelyes 


members, and ho having adminiſtered no juſt 
occaſion for their reproaches, they rebounded 
2 the eſtimation of the impartial upon them- 


; E. ZI 
14 Hutchinſon 
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ca, Hutchinſon had no ſooner withdrawn than a 
m.. freſh diſturbance was attempted by a number of 
Germans with one Henry Bernard Caſtor at their 
1696. head, who was one of thoſe called Pietiſts, whom 
fon's d. with his brethren, friends in London were re- 
 turbance ported to have aſſiſted on their way to Penſyl. 
| by'that of rand for which they ſeem to have ' made very' 
| fome Ger- ungrateful returns; for divers of them gave 
friends there much trouble in matters wherein 
no reaſonable plea of conſcience or duty could 
338 _ in a manner- inconſiſtent with 
| t of chriſtianity, appearing v fierce 
and violent, eſpecially 5 e > for with 
turbulent vociferation they produced ſeveral 
books of Edward Burrough's,” William Penn's 
and other friends, clamouring againſt them that 
they denied the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and that they 
|  Were' there ready to prove it qut of theſe bocks. 
Ik was certainly a great hardſhip, impoſed by theſe 
unruly ſpirits, upon a people religiouſly aſſem - 


bled ſor mutual edification, to have their ſo- 


lemnities thus interrupted and diſturbed, and en: 
deavours uſed to convert them into ſcenes of 
confuſion and altercation ; but friends feeling 
their minds ſtayed under an awful inward ſenſe 
of ——_ reat duty of worſhip which they were 
1 in, thi a Pr ee ee aſt and 
— as nh to gratify their luſt to con- 
tention by an oppoſition at that time unſeaſonable, 
dut ſuch as felt their minds influenced to ſpeak in 
iblic were ſtrengthened to continue their tef- 


imonies over al 8 diſorder and 
—— of their voices, and ſpeaking, two, three 
and ſome times more at a time, ayes at at age : 
they rs out and left the meeting. EL 


* ag * 5 * . ; : 
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But dae. many of thoſe who had with H A r. 
drawn themſelves with George Keith retained their XII. 
inveterate enmity againſt friends, yet many 
others perceiving the cauſeleſineſs of their ſepa- 1697. 
ration, and feeling want of peace in themſelyes cher ot 
therein, had returned back to the ſociety, and bis follows 
acknowledged their errors to the monthly meet- back to the 
ings to. which they had belonged, by a writing ae r 
under their hands, of which the following 18 Aciety, 
ſpecimen; _ „ na Ce 
Long before George Keith ſet up his ſepa- 
c rate meeting, my mind was at times gone out 
+ of the pure fear of God, into my own reaſon, ca _ 
„% and conceivings, and in that I took in hand Wheatley's | 
« to judge of friends teſtimonies, and therein] 
< ſpeak evil of that which through God's good- 
„% neſs I now ſee I underſtood not, and parti- 
* cularly againſt John Willsford, who often 
„ gave us warning of what is now come to 
„ paſs, telling us, in the power and demonſtra- 
“ tion of God's pure ſpirit, that if we went from 
_ & the guidance of God's ſpirit in our own ima - 
inations, and hunting to ſtudy God's ſecrets, 
eit would gender to ſtrife and contention, and 
% we ſhould be like heads and hands puſhing 
and ruſhing one at another, which is too ap- 
5 70 at this day; and notwithſtanding George 


« Keith went beyond all bounds of moderation 
*in reflecting upon friends, perverting their 
6 


words, and mangling : their teſtimonies, and 
« unto ſuch great heats and paſſions, the fond, 
„“ fooliſh affection I had to him blinded m 
&« eyes, or at leaſt made me willing to overlook 
them, and not only ſo, but the guidance of 
God's ſpirit in my own heart, VIE 
have 
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haye kept me out of thoſe evils if I had well 
minded it, and often followed me, and re. 
proved me, and broke my reſt, while I 158 
ed with the ſeparate party. I am not able to 
* expreſs in words the ſorrow aud trouble I had 


night and day, whilſt I frequented their meet- 


ings and heard them ſpeak. evil of friends, for 


that was moſt of their practice when their 


meetings were over, as well as at many other 
times. But now I praiſe the Lord for his 


mercies, who hath, let me ſee the out-goings 


of 4 Ein mind, and the evil of. their ways, 
th in meaſure given me ſtrength to 


come out from amongſt them, and to bear 
my teſtimony againſt that ſpirit, both in my- 
4 ſelf and others, which leadeth into ſuch evil, 
py is too frequent among them; and I am, 


ſorry and fore grieved that I ſhould be 
o fooliſh as to join with them againſt friends, 


in ſetting 115 hand to their pretended yearly. 5 
meetin I was troubled for it often 
before left th them. They often deſired me to 
give them a reaſon why I left them. I might 


give them many, but in ſhort 1 had no true 
peace with them. I often tried for life. 1 


could not feel it amongſt them, but inſtead 
thereof ſorrow. and anguiſh of ſoul, and if I 
had kept to the pure faidance of God's pure 
ſpirit, Ned the f 

heart, which fome of them in my hearing. 
have undervalued, ſaying they thought I had 
known better thing gs, when I faid I ought to 


ght. of Chriſt in my own 


believe in the gh t within, which reproveth 
for ſin. I ſay, if I had kept to this, I had ne- 


ver 3 with them in the beforementioned, 


“ things, 
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things, which I am ſatisfied by my own ex- cn ap. 
e perience Chriſt never led them into. To con- XII. 

“ clude, my deſire to the Lord is that he wil 
„ keep me cloſe to the guidance of his pure 1697. 


« ſpirit, out of that reſtleſs ſpirit which I have 
© ſometimes been in, and I hope he will, if I 


« diligently wait upon him; but if for want of 
„ watchfulneſs the enemy ſhould prevail, as 1 


„ hope. he never will, I have full ſatisfaction in 
« what I have have here written, and in joining 
with my real friends again, amongſt whom 


I feel life, and more quiet and ſteadineſs. of 


“ mind than I have done for a long time be- 


„ fore. Praiſe to the Lord for evermore. 7 


& Amen. 


* CALEB WHEATLEY. 


40 Written the 21ſt of the 11th month, 1692.” 


' * Thoſe of the Separatiſts who did not return 
to their brethren were now under various flue- 


tuations, ſome turned to the epiſcopalians, ſome 
to the baptiſts, and others to nothing; but many 
of them though ſhattered among themſelves con- 


tinued violent againſt friends, and as irrecon- 
_ cileable as ever; it was however plainly enough 
to be ſeen that the whole was breaking. and 


coming to nothing faſt ; the yearly meeting epiſ- 
| tle of this year from hence to friends in Lon- 
don, gives ſome account of the preſent ſtate of 
things, as well among them as otherwiſe in 
| theſe provinces ; ſome paragraphs of it are there- 
fore here inſerted: ,,, LG 
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r hat vines abides Ip we e 1 
16%. 4 e embrace you, and in the joy of God's 
7 falvation rejoice with you, admiring and re- 
4 yerencing that arm that has thus far brought - 
us out of darkneſs into the marvellous light 
* of the Lord, in which the nations of them 
4 chat are faved muſt walk, in which light and 
: 4 life our unity and heavenly fellowſhip ſtands 
25 ſure againſt all the attempts 17 fatan, to break 
it either immediately by his own ſuggeſtions, 
or inſtrumentally by thoſe, who either never 
„ knew jt, or having known it, through an 
* evil heart of unbelief, have departed from 
ty 
64 Dear frldnds our ay meeting at this 
& time hath been much 1 f than ever, not- 
708 withſtanding the backſliding and apoſtacy of 
„ divers with George Keith, and the vain en- 
& deavours | uſed them, in their reſt- 
< leſs ſtate to trouble and divide us, which the 
4 more they attempt the mote the Lord unites 
50 — to his glory and our comfort, and their 
exation and torment, and in this bleſſed uni 
have we had a ſweet time together at this 
4 Dn, Lien may be truly called a feaſt of 
« charity ; and beides the public friends be- 
6 longing to. this: meeting, we had with us our 
friends Jonathan Tyler, Henry Payton and 
Farah Clark, who, we are ſenſible, came in 
The: the love of truth to viſit us, in which we re- 
«' ceive and bid them God ſpeed ;. they have la- 
% boured painfully and induſtrioiiſly in the 
„ ſervice of truth, with good acceptance, and 
are now near leaving us, in order to return 


«ty ns whom we pray God to * 


43 


1 met Aae ſympathize with you, and von 
< by 


« to 


4 
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and give them thel# ſneaves in their boſoms, CHAD, 
2 505 6voke others to the Ake ſervi 


of 
We mall be at all times glad. 9 


4 Our Gxettiſe with the Separarits is mch "997 


. 6 ever Kale, oh dur lametifatlen over ſome of 
4 the: mot 


ſiniple of thein; for whoſe return 
2 wait, ſirice they have eeaſed to give un 
« diſturbanice as formerly; they ate at great Va- 
„ riance amongſt them Ives, biting and de- 
voufing one another, and lureiy Lord is 
ny 5 letting fall ſhowers of confuſion upon 


«44 continue ſtill going back, divers of them 


to water baptiſm, about which, and the fup- 


« per, and the lawfulneſfs of oaths, 4 great part 
* of their contention is. Fe Mr 

We ute ſenſible; dear friends; of out ER 
« Leite with that malicious unruly 
« George Neth, the weight of which we bore 
% here for ſorne time, and therefore ean the 


dur preſent exereiſe with us. But glory 
od, though the rage of him and his adhe- 
© rents be great, yet their time is ſhort and wy 


“ are falling apace, and that power before whi 
«© they have begun to fall mo accom 3 . 
_ «© js yet behind coficerning them, and „ 
* frietids; we conclude 8 you 1 5 yo 


« throu gh the Lord's great 8 4 we Os — 


* health generally here and in 


_ © lowſhip of the goſpel of Peace, reſt your 
<« friends and brethren. 
2 in behalf and by AMI 
i 


eue an « PHINEAS PEMBERT ON” 


9 Kk N "Thomas 


rument 


XIII. vania, in the 
= England in 


| \UHISTORY er ara 
CHAP. mee, Jane, om Bucks..coun , Penſyl- 


as. he prog ” in, Now 
of the 1 y, as. did 


1698 4 at: — —— in the ſame year John 


Simcock, james Dilworth, William Blles, John 
minen. and 12 res a rom — 


irginia. 

0 8 ſettlers as we have ſeen had = 

rived from Wales to renn Hugh Ro 
r 


who was. on a viſit there from hence, . ſtayed till 
this year, when being about to return, a num- 
ber of the inhabitants of North Wales who had 
; airs for eee _— having 2 their 
affairs for that purpoſe, t ether in the 
ſpring ſailed from 8 veel belonging 
to — Ha dock, Ralph Williams comman- 
der, and to g at Dublin, ſailed from thence 
r. by of Ge —_ ; ſhortly . — 

got to ux began am 
Jengers, and —_ very mortal, is of 
them and three ſailors. having died. before their 
arrival at Philadelphia, which was not till the 
7th of the 5th month following. When arrived 
they met with a kind ;reception, not only from 
their relations and acquaintance, that were in 
te country before, but from others who were 
mere 2 to them, in that they under- 
1 uage, fo that it then appear- 
ed to them, cy chriſtian love * even a- 
thoſe of a different ſpeech and profeſſion, 
they were not now many of them of 
— called Quakers; in the — end of this 
year William Jones, Thomas Evans, Robert 
4 Owen N Cadwallader ac h 
Gri ; 
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us _ 
I, 


Humphrey, Robert Jones and others, having XIII. 


[a4 
5 

ſettle it, and called the townſhip, Gwynedd, which 

is in Engliſh North Wales. There were for ſome 


time after their ' ſettlement, but a few of the 


paſſengers in the ſhip before mentioned that had 
made open profeſſion with friends, but ſeveral 
of them had inclinations after it, which proba- 

bly was ae wang to ＋ Evans, the then 
ciating miſſionary to the epiſcopalians in Phi- 
ladelphiz, who them ſeveral viſits with of. 
fers of ſervice, but diſcovering 


After ſome time they were generally convinced, 


and more thoroughly eſtabliſhed in the princi- 


ples they had eſpouſed, and with their families 
met often tog to wait upon the Lord in 
ſilence, at the houſes of John Hugh and John 
Humphrey, and for their encouragement in this 
way many of their country-folk, and others of 
their brethren in profeſſion, ſome of which were 
miniſters, came often to viſit them, particularly 


Ellis Pugh, whom they mentioned as greatly in - 


ſtrumental in thoſe early times to, the convince- 


ment and eſtabliſhment of many, and adding 


to the number of thoſe who afterwards prof 
ſed with: friends; frequent were his viſits. and 


labours in the miniſtry, though he then lived at 


a conſiderable diſtance, but in time removi | 
_ within the verge of their meeting, he continu 


2 fervent labourer among them to the end of his 
days, and many of them with good reaſon 
1 to be humbly thankful for : 


thought 
ſuch a b 


a © BR 


ſed of Robert Turner ten thouſand acres of 
in the following year began to improve and 1695. 


no encourage- 
ment in the way he ſeemed to aim at, left them. 


5 
LY 


316 


en 47 


XIII. 


1699. 


viſe theſe nv gien, and — thene went to North Ca-. 


parts. 


7 pidemical 1 
ſickneſs at 
Philadel- 


phia. 


aà fall ſtay in the 


1 187 o o Tun 


3 Webb from Glouceſterſhire i in 
land, about this time travelled through = | 


— Engliſh colonies on the continent 5 . 


friends were ſettled; and was eminently 
ſerviceable amongſt them in che oxerciſe of 
Hai Fay N „ Ha BN 

Nogeri from Engtand; was alſo hari 
velling on the ſame account, and Eliza- 
— Gamble from Batbadoes, botit of whom vi- 
fited the ere * in theſe provinceb e {are 


the beginning of of * 


R 
your: 699 Roger : 


rolitta, thenee travelled by land to Philadelphia, 
friends meetings in their way. They made 
ity, and then Sour for the 
provinces ts the Eaſtward, which having viſited, 
on their return they heard of che great fickneſs 
in Philadelphia, what is ſince commonly called the 
low fever, which had for a conſiderable time 
efore been very mortal in ſeveral of the Weſt 
India "Hands; toward the latter end of the 
fummer this 2 it raged there alſo with unufual 
_ terror, and eat was the viſitation, that a 
YN of note i in Penſylvania'*, and an eye- 
witneſs, - of it in the following terms, 
** Great was the majeſty and hand of the Lord, 
eat was the fear that fell upon all fleſh; 

2 4 Fa no lofty airy countenance, nor heard any 


vain jeſting to move men to laugliter, nor 
nr pony Fepartos mee ee dee 


| * Then Brory,\ 2 lege, hid nn "TY time 


one 2% ovincial council and recorder / of the city of | 
ir feaſting 


eee. Vid. 9 of his 5 page at. 
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* feaſting 10 excite the luſts. and: deſires. of, the c 11 4 x. 


lech above mealure, but every ed 
| 1 paleneſa, and many el ere humb way 8 
, countenances fallen and! BOD 
ed 0 rent. 0 be 
| 40 the 1 10 32881 
2 WI ut he Pare 

4 uprig 1 
in ſecret, in th i Jr 
gut all fr J and, Tag pri to 
+ lingth andi xe IP ever, 

eing reſigned unte his holy ai in all 55 
a 


* 
2 


IS Ca wa Lt 
| ng 


K 


; 2 fo Kg 4 thou twilt, in time, 2 5 
< raity, nau a a Sar nor love 

ISO car. of dest could hinder 
their reſignation, abridge their confidence, 
„or cloud their enjoyments in in the Lord.” 
The ſaid friends tb . at Philadel 
from their Journey 1 to the Faſt tank found 47. vom 


in this languyſhin tuation, they remained Ns 
ſome time with: ar friend they brother in the 
miniſtry Aaron Atkinſon, viſiting and encourag- 


ing the ſick and i ee the latter after ſome 
— Was; faken with b. the Aiſtemper, but TECO- 
"ye 


phia 


XIII. 


e 


At the yearly: meeting. 5 friends bela in che n. cars 
a ſeventh month, Rokr Gill, who from 3 5 remarkable. 


_ inſtances appears 4 have, heen very e y 
fected with the preſent. heavy, cal 8 in one 
of his public addreſſes to with 


f the Lord would be pleaſed, to accept of his 
ee life as a ſacrifice for his people, that a ſtop 


e might be put to. the contagion. When he 


eat zeal and earneſtneſs ſolemnly 1 that 


er. 
af * 


ſinſt heard of this mortality, he ſaid he felt « 32 | 


e ae weight. and e is eee on him 


316 


HIS Tor or l 


en n until he came 


| — viſit 
IE in their affliction, that he declared in his 


„and when he came, he not only 
the ſick, but ſuch was the part oi 
public 
preaching that © when he was one hundred miles 


„ off, his love in the Lord was ſuch to them, 


«© that had he had wings he would have flown to 
«+ them.” After the yearly meeting was over 
he often expreſſed the ſtate of his mind, and 
that he had not much to rs but viſit friends of 


Burlington, and having that jour- 

ney, at his return to cladelphia was taken ſick 
with the common diſtem Bia filled him 
with great pain and affliction of body, and he 


remembered in his ſickneſs © the free-will of · 
“ fering of himſelf up unto the Lord, ſaying to 
£ thoſe about him, it is not in my heart to re- 

* pent of the offer I have made,” and continy- 


of notwithſtanding his pains exh6tti friends to 


faithfulneſs, and 4 à certain time faid, © the 
„Lord hath ſanctified my afflictions to me, and 
* hath made my Gknefs as a bed of down;” 
and when ſome of his friends ſpoke as though 


they had hopes of his recov ; Ya ſaid to them, 


„truly I have neither thoug ts or hopes about 


„„ being raiſed in this life, but I know I ſhall | 


s riſe fooner than many imagine, and receive a 


«reward according to my Works.“ Ibis ſick- 
neſs continued ſeven days upon him, afid a few 


- Hours before his death 8 took his leave of his 


friends about him, by by Taying for farewell, farewell, 
ed 


farewell, and calmly paſſed from time to eternity 


on the ſecond of he eighth month. 


Death of 
| R. Gill. 


Ide death of this d 3 by the common 
(er oe ſo ſoon follo the public offer he 
had made, and ons fickne ceaſing in a little 
| - k time 


DL 120 EE erbib "waters. 615 


time aftefwards, made it an occurrence much c n Av. 
taken rin re of; ; and was the more extraordinary, 2 XIII. 
1 he does not appear to have been a man apt — 

0 be carried away by undue. tranſ _ but on 1699. 
the contrary was much favoured in h his” public 
ſervices, 1 

26M the erty,” fa Thomae epi ha Thad | 
the afflicting news * the death 

10 panion Roger Gill at Philadelphia, ” "hich 

* my ſoul was greatly bowed, and my heart 
< tendered, and the ground. whereon I fat was 
4 watered with my tears, in the concluſion 
„ whereof 1 was fu y ſatisfied he had obtained 
< 2 crown of everlaſting peace with the Lord, 

* and that his memory ſhould not rot, nor his 
living teſtimony fall in. thoſe American parts, - 
<© wherein we had laboured together from Caro- 

„ lina to New England, where many hearts had 
been tendered by him and fouls comforted, 
and ſeveral convinced,” and all through that 
divine power. by which he is now raiſed to 

« glory, to ſing praiſes to him who ſitteth on 

e the throne, and ruleth 'and reigneth, and is 

alone worthy, for ever and ever, Amen.” 

James Dickenſon, whoſe firſt and ſecond viſits 

: fave been mentioned already, did this year ſend 


the follo win A to * in thee OF 


2 4 5 k x £ To 4 4 p b 
3 + * „ —_ BO IL3 3 3 has * 
2 % 


0. | Rogertial, a7 of 1ſt month, 1699 


p Fer! 4 


has) 


og Pear Friends, 


- A the- Win of God, m foul dearly falutes 
« you-all i in the ſeed of li e, in which we 10 


_ 1 N15” LIES anon: z 


0 make 
his name at in truth and righteou 
wait eu in c 0 humility, Or 


ThE the won pov 55 c 


15 ; 
12 may 

TX ayen, My 

my ſecret 


bes ess 


F he Me neGs | 2 | 
A "wp ;; Where his 
up in your ble Which will far 
« — all earthly en joyments, and 2 — 
« your affections out of the earth, and the 
< ſnares and eorruptions that are in it, and will 
'« draw the affections heavenwards, and to ſeek 
<« thoſe things that are aboye, io. 9 Lord 
6 bleſs you every way, doch inwardly and out- 


„ wardly, and your. he DRM MN {Þegome a 


'« nd 2 ſnare 
#46 racks s 1 78 4 Freaſure 
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220 fe Treaſure the advice given of old, truſt: not CHAP, 
uncertain. riches, but in the living God, . XI. 
& — then he will abundantiy bleſs thoſe ->4 —— 
of the world en dene, dwe 1629: 
* will be as f wall of fire round about you, — 
and make your. enemies to be at peace with 
% you; keep low, there is your ſafety, and look 
not gut but to the Lord, whoſe eye. is watch- 
ing over yon for good, and his hand is full of 
+4 . give bi 49 be poured dyn upon you, if you 
bh ging, him not occaſion to withhold them from 
you, by letting your minds wander from him; 
therefore ler an holy care and zcal be kept 
in by all, to, keep their minds cloſe to the 
« Lord, ſo will he "ang up 2 godly concern 
in upon your minds, for the honour God, and 
a holy rid. giſcipline amongſt you., that al! 
« that profeſs the holy truth, walk as becomes 
% truth in their life and converſation, and that 
e. thoſe that: do not, be dealt with, and if poſ- 
10 fible be reclaimed, and if not, to clear the 
26 holy truthyof them, 2 to wipe off the ſcan- 
egal that, may, þe. caſt. pan your boly; pro- 
125 feſſion by — diſorderiy walkings. Lade, not 
write thoſe things becauſe you knqw them 
nat, but 10 ſtir up your minds to pot .them 
« in practice, and in order thereto, we ate in 
tf the practice of appointing two or more faith 
* ful friends in every particular meeting to te 
* inſpection into the converſation of friend, 
„ how they walk as becomes truth, and hefe 
1 friends of every meeting, which we call a pre · 
i payativg. meeting, becauſe it fits thaſe that are 
é appointed, to give a true account to the 
4 monthly meeting, that often conſiſts of ſe- 
* ene d rale a; * deal of work 2 


=, — 

wa ©.» 

2 * 

8 
„ 


522. SITLITES or: run 1 


CHAP. 0 monthly me things bein done with- 
XIII. “ out goin ow 5 m/e ng to benefit in 
3 a ſeri iſei line, and there 1s 4 great need 
1699. 4 of it. 1 you to keep in the unity of 
* the ſpirit, which is the bond of peace, and 
«6 ftir up one another to love and works, 
T —.— n ruſted with hea. 
yen all improve them to his glo 
unc 12 0 605 * to viſit tern 25 
that want help, as Virginia, Carolina, P ewy- 
i: England, Barbadoes, Jamaica, Anti „Ne e- 
„ vn, and let all be done in the love of God,. 
«fo will he bleſs you with ſpiritual bleſſin 
his ſon Chriſt Jeſus, in by 1 dearly ute 
you all, letting you know I am well ak th way, 
40 22 to God's Serv arm of power I commit 
you all, and remain Jour friend and brother 
the holy truth, . 
ii 


1 « JAMES DICKENSON"" 


Abe ſecond of the th month died Arthur 
Cooke of Philadelphia. He came over amongſt | 

ſome of the firſt ſettlers, ſince his arrival had 
bene many of the moſt conſiderable od in 

the government, which he ſeems to have di charg- 
ſed with a good character. 
W. Penn In the ſixth month this year, William Prin with 
deres bits wife and 'family too ſhi pping a ſecond time 
 HIvania. « for his province of Penſ inle and on the ninth 
of the ſeventh month September) th = fail, 
and were near three months out at fea. Pro- 
vidende, by the tediouſneſs of their Nopegez pro- . 

tracting the time of their arrival, until the danger 

of the contagious diſtemper then reigning in that 
a 7 was over. Upon their coming thither, 


they 


1 


I SOS mein 3 


they were received with the univerſal joy of CHAP. 
Being now determined to ſettle in his pro. 
vince, he applied himſelf to the offices of govern. 699 
ment, always preferring the good of the country 
and its inhabitants to his on private intereſt; 
rather remitting, than n exacting his 
lawful revenues: ſo that under the influence 
of his paternal adminiſtration the province was 
in an eaſy and flouriſhing condition: when ſome 
mga e in England, taking advantage of 
is abſence, were endeavouring to undermine 
both his and other proprietary governments, 
under the ſpecious pretence of advancing the 
prerogative of the crown; and a bill for that 
purpoſe was brought into the houſe of lords. 
His friends, the [proprietors and adventurers 
here, preſently repreſented the hardſhip of their 
caſe to the parliament, ſoliciting time for his 
return to anſwer for himſelf; and according] 
giving him a ſpeedy account how matters ſtood, 
they preſſed his coming over forthwith ; with 
which he ſeeing it neceſſary to comply, ſum- 
moned an aſſembly to meet at Philadelphia, 
to whom, on the 15th: of September, 1701, 
he made the following ſpeech, vim. 


$6 F iends 
ö T S f 
" . 5 F a 1 . j ” 
4 * x . 8 ; PY SI 2 
, , { 3k his 


„ You cannot be more concerned than I 
* am at the frequency of your ſervice in aſſem- 
« bly, ſince I am very ſenſible of the trouble 
« and charge it contracts upon the country, 

4 but the motives being conſidered, and that 
you muſt have met of courſe in the next 
© 66 month, E hope v0u will not think it a 
$ hardſhip now. 3 


4 
CHA P. 
IH, 


1101. 
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The reaſon that haſtens your ſeſſions, is 
* the neceſſity I am under, through the — 
<-yours of the enemies of the proſperit 
„this country, to go for England; = 
4 taking. advantage of my abſence, ſome have 


attempted, by falſe or es charges, 
to undermine our government, and thereby 


„ the true value of our labour and property. 
„Government having been our firſt encourage 


ment, I confeſs I cannot think of ſuch a voy- 


„age without great reluctancy of mind, having 


0 promiſed myſelf the quietneſs of a wilderneſs, 
and that I might hw ſo long | at: leaſt with 
«you, as to render erer! body entirely eaſy 
and 3 For my heart is among you as 
well as body, — ſome people m 
4 pleate 1 think; and no unkindnoſs or dit: 


appointment thall (with ſubmiſſion to God's 


* Ke ſits 


$-providence) euer be able to alter my love to 
** the country, and reſolution to return and 
*ſettle my family and poſterity. in it: but 
* having reaſon to believe I can at this time 
*belt ſerve yon and myſelf on that fide of 
*.the water, neither the rudeneſs of the ſeaſon, 
6 nor tender circumſtances of my family, can 
5 over-rule my inclinations to undertake it. 
„ Think, therefore, (ſince all men are mortal) 
* of ſome ſuitable expedient and proviſion for 


2. 2 ee as well in your privileges as pro- 


you will find me ready to _ 

— — may render us: y oy 2 
* nearer union of our 1 81 855 it # 
Review again your laws; propoſe new ones 
te that may 2 your circumſtances; and 
* what you do, do quickly, remembering that the 

end of the next * — | 
rol gi 
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« and that the ſooner lam bene, the ſafer Lhope c Ty 


* we ſhall be here. 

-* I muſt recommend to your ſerious thew hte 
4 and care, the king's letter to me for — 
e aſſiſtance of New-York with 450l. ſterling, 


“as a frontier government, and —— _ 


6 poſed to à much greater expence in 
„to other colonies; which I. alla; t the laſt 
« aſſembly to take into their conſideration, 
and they were penny, for the reaſons then 
66 given, to refer to this. 
1 am alſo to tell i 
* governor of New-York, his happy iſſue of 
us conferences with the five nations of Indi- 
66 Mars that he hath not only made peace with 
them, for the king's ſubjects of that colony, 
„but (as I had b Nona etters before defired 
him) for thoſe of all other governments under 
the crown of England on the continent of 
„ America, as alſo the nations of Indians 
% within thoſe reſpective colonies : which cer- 
„ tainly merits our acknowledgments. 


„ have done, when I have told ou, that | 


&© unanimity and diſpatch are the life of buſineſs, 
« and that I deſire and expect from Joun for 
« your own fakes, ſince it may ſo much contri- 
«* bate to the diſappointment of thoſe that too 
long have ſought the ruin of our r young 


xm country.“ 
e Aſſembly” $ Addreſs. 
« May it pleaſe the Proprietary and Governor, 


„We have this day in our aſſembly read thy 
8 ſpeech, delivered n in council; and 


having 


SLY 


526 


C HAP. 44 


XIII. 


de under a 


1701. 


0 
— 


2 
« : 
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having duly conſidered the fame, cannot but 
ſenſe of ſorrow for thy pur- 
1 dily leaving us, and at the ſame 

time taking notice of thy paternal regard to 
« 4 and our poſterity, the freeholders of this 
ovince, and territories annexed, in thy 
and kind expreſſions of being ready 
to comply with whatſoever expedient and 
ions we ſhall offer for our ſafety, as well 
3 as property, and what elſe may 


0 4 us in a 2 union of our 


« intereſts ; — oubting the performance of 


hat thou haſt been * ly pleaſed to 


« promiſe, we do in much humility, and as a 


token of our gratitude, return unto thee 
| mne een Pe 


V Subſcribed by order of t the houſe, 
tb 4 « JOSEPH CROWDON, ſpeaker.” 


The next month he took ſhipping for England, 


and ſafely arriv'd at Portſmouth about the mid- 


dle of December; and the ſame month came up 


to London: after his return, the bill, which, 
J Fakes his friends ſolicitations, had been poſt- 


the laſt ſeſſions of parliament, was wholly 
__ and no farther progreſs made in that 


affair. It doth not appear that after this he 


returned any more to Fenfylvania. 5 


Exp or THe TRD voruns. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IHE third volume of this hiſtory being now 
finiſhed according to the propoſals, it is appre- 
hended it may be moſt acceptable to the fubſcri- 
bers to be immediately furniſhed therewith, al- 
though not yet brought up to the preſent time. 
And notwithſtanding at firſt it was expected the 
whole might be comprehended in three volumes, 
yet through an endeavour to introduce as full and 
diſtinct accounts of the lives and ſervices of the 
moſt conſiderable members of the ſociety, as the 
materials in the author's hands and ſupplies of 
new matter enabled him, to which his attention 
was particularly turned, (agreeable to the opinion 
and wiſhes of des friends,) it now appears a * 
fourth volume will be neceſſary to complete his 
pon which, from the materials in his hands, 
he is willing to hope will prove no unacceptable 
addition, If his endeavours to accommodate 
the deſire and expectations of friends in a 
general way, may appear to ſome readers to 
have drawn him into too great a prolixity, 
he hopes their ſympathetic feelings with an 
author who hath many different taſtes and tem- 
pers to gratify, will plead in his favour to mode- 
rate cenſure, and form a candid judgment of his 
laborious undertaking. If the fourth volume fall 
| ſhort of the extent of the former, the price will 
be reduced in proportion: And if any friends 
are poſſeſſed of any authentic anecdotes, which 
may be conducive to the elucidation or com- 
pletion of the ſucceeding part; they will be grate- 
fully accepted by the author, 1 0. 
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